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RUBBER CHEMISTS IN WARTIME SPIRIT. 


O one who attended the sessions of the fifty-fifth 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, sum- 
marized on another page, can doubt that under the 
stimulus of war American chemists are fast winning 
our freedom in a field where we were once content to 
be dependents. As much of the details of many im- 
portant discoveries and advances must remain untold 
for the duration of the war, the convention as a whole 
and the meeting of the Rubber Section in particular, 
was important, not so much for the information im- 
parted as for the optimism and cooperative spirit 
shown. And such meetings are highly essential in fos- 
tering the true wartime spirit. Chemical ingenuity has 
thus far been the mainstay of the German resistance, 
but it was made plain by the leading speakers that the 
Allied nations are now proving themselves more than 
a match for their versatile enemy, and that in this war 
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of wits America is already playing an important part. 
Looking ahead to the cessation of hostilities, those who 
hope for the continued growth of our great chemical 
industry, now so rapidly being built up, will appreciate 
the value of the constructive suggestions made by 
President Stieglitz regarding protective duties, patent 
registration, and equitable profit sharing with research 
chemists, which has been largely responsible for Ger- 
man leadership in chemical manufacturing. 


RUBBER IN AIRPLANE BUILDING. 





MMEDIATELY aiter the great $640,000,000 aviation 
bill became law, Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the 
Aircraft Production Board, announced that more than 
20,000 planes would be built as the first increment and 
that more would follow as needed to maintain Allied 
air supremacy. The first increment alone brings to 
manufacturers of rubber goods a business of $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 or more, for original equipment, and re- 
placements will reach a considerable additional sum. 
The standard training machine, for instance, a small 
tractor biplane of the JN4A type, requires in its equip- 
ment rubber products to the value of about $55 per 
plane, including such things as small hose connections 
on the water pipe and gasolene lines, 44-inch rubber ex- 
erciser cord used as shock absorbers, two tires 26x4, 
handle grips, grommets and engine ignition system in- 
sulation. Other estimates for the medium size or 
school machines weighing about 1,500 pounds run as 
high as $81 each. 

The successful final tests of the new “Liberty Mo- 
tor” for airplanes and the well advanced plans for quan- 
tity production augur well for the rapid construction 
of our great aerial army. By another summer it is es- 
timated that the rate of production will reach fully 


3,000 airplanes monthly. 


THE SECOND LIBERTY LOAN. 


HE campaign for the second Liberty Loan, prob- 

ably to be $3,000,000,000, is announced by Sec- 
retary McAdoo to begin October 1 and probably to 
close November 1. Details of the loan will be given 
out by the government as soon as Congress has passed 
the bond ill now pending. 

As in the previous loan, the general direction of the 
campaign in each federal reserve district will be under 
the supervision of the Federal Reserve Bank of that 
district as the fiscal agent of the government, and all 
existing and proposed Liberty Loan committees are 
urged to perfect their organizations and get in touch 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of their district at 
once. 

While it is certain that the rubber industry will 


make another creditable showing, it is earnestly hoped 









that additional organized efforts, like that so success- 
fully carried out in New England, will be undertaken 
throughout the various rubber centers of the country 
for furthering this great service to the nation. Rub- 
ber companies can perform a highly patriotic act in 
urging upon their employes the desirability of buying 
Liberty Loan bonds as a form of weekly or monthly 
savings, and banks in every community will be glad to 
cooperate in assisting them to finance the deferred 


payment plan so successful in the first campaign. 


BRITISH LABOR AND WAR PROBLEMS. 


OW Great [ritain has met the grave problems of 
H labor in war-time is a matter of great concern to 
the rubber and all other industries in America, for should 
the world war long continue the United States will also 
be called upon to meet like problems here. Once in the 


struggle, England quickly awoke to the fact that if the 


army and navy were to be adequately munitioned and 
supplied, large numbers of men at home must be trans- 
ferred from unimportant to essential industries, and that 
such men could not continue to work’ in strict accordance 
with established trade union rules. These restrictions 
upon labor made it impossible to produce the quantities 
needed, or to employ unskilled labor, particularly women, 
on many kinds of work, although women were eager to 
replace men wherever possible. 

Organized British labor stood solidly behind the gov- 
ernment, however, and an arrangement was soon effected 
whereby union rules were set aside for the period of the 
war and a guaranty of no stoppage on government work 
was given, on condition that no unnecessary changes were 
to be made and that capital was to receive no advantage 
over labor, profits being limited to 20 per cent with an 
additional 8 per cent for increased capital or output, and 
wages being controlled by government tribunals. As a 
result, men between the ages of 18 and 61 may not be 
employed in certain lines of business; strikes are not 
lawful in certain classes of plants, aggregating more than 
5,000; and wage increases may be asked only to offset 
increased cost of living. More than 1,500,000 women 
are now doing men’s work with the understanding that 
available men shall have the preference, that men shall 
be re-employed on their return from the war, and that 
meanwhile the wage standard shall not be reduced, the 
minimum rates for men also applying to women. Re- 
strictions upon individual output, working hours and the 
training of unskilled labor have also been set aside. Sun- 
day work is not required, and a reduction of hours in 
plants where 10, 12 and 14 hours a day had been the 
war-time schedule is now strongly recommended by an 
investigating commission. 

Under the present agreement between government 
and labor, complaints are to be heard and adjusted by 
the Ministry of Munitions, but a violation of the funda- 
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mental war-time rules constitutes an offense under the 
Munitions of War Act. All. persons are forbidden to 
employ any man within six weeks after he has left work, 
unless he has a “leaving certificate” from the last em- 
ployer stating that he left with the employer’s consent. 
Those engaged upon certain classes of ‘munition work 


are fc 


rbidden to induce workmen to enter their employ 
by offering increased wages, or to bring workmen from 
a distance of more than ten miles. Such manufacturers 
are supplied by the Board of Trade Labor Exchange 
from the Volunteer -Industrial Reserve, a body of .thou- 
sands of men and women who have enrolled for factory 
work of any sort wherever needed, and who receive, in 
addition to wages, a subsistence allowance from the gov- 
ernment while living away from their families. Bat- 
talions of dock laborers have also been organized under 
army administration to assist in unloading ships wher- 
ever needed, and while at work receive the regular steve- 
dore’s wages in addition to army pay. 

rhus it has been the policy in England to seek and 
rely upon the close co-operation of organized labor. 
\merican business must do likewise, and there is reason 
to believe that American labor will prove quite as 
patriotic and fair minded as British. 


THE CONTROL OF RUBBER PRICES. 

y is a well-known fact that many Englishmen argue 

with equal fervor against American business com- 
binations and for the protection of the abnormally high 
profits of their own rubber-producing monopoly. The 
following paragraphs which appeared in “Truth,” Lon- 
don, May 16, typify the opinion of many British plan- 
tation shareholders : 


For years it nas been obvious that closer combination is neces- 
sary, and now that curtailment of shipping facilities compels 
consideration of the matter, it may be hoped that the Rubber 


Grower's Association will so deal with the problem as to pre- 


vent the accumulations of stock in the East 

It is beyond dispute that the plantations would benefit if some 
of the older areas were rested and if the tapping of young trees 
were deferred. It is no less clear that selling prices can be so 
regulated as to protect the profits of the producing companies. 
In fact it is not too much to say that ii the Rubber Grower’s 
Association makes full use of its present opportunities it can 
effect so strong a combination among growers that it would 
be no very difficult matter to maintain the price cf rubber at 3s. 
per pound for the next five years. 


ONE OF OUR AMERICAN CONTEMPORARIES, in referring 
to rubber planting, speaks of Herbert Wright, “ 
1834 suggested that it would be profitable to plant some 
of the best species of rubber-producing trees in the East 
and West Indies.” 
maturity, and were he, say, 20 years old at the time, his 
age at the present writing would approximate 103 years. 
Mr. Wright does not look it, nor does his literary and 
scientific work show any signs of this great age. 


who in 


The suggestion bears the marks of 
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What I Saw in the Philippines—IV. 


By the Editor of The India Rubber World. 


Little Known Mindanao—Basilan the Rubber Island—By Cutter and Horse ic te Plantation—Cogon Grass and the Patani Bean—Ceara and Hevea on 
Basilan—Dr. Strong, the Pioneer Hevea Planter—Some Tapping Records—Interesting Planting and Comparative Growth Records— 
Estimate as to Future Yields—Rainfall at Isabela—A Word as to the Natives. 


UST to find out what the average American knows of our 
Far Eastern-possessions I sounded several for information. 
Taking Mindanao for a subject, I learned that “it -was in 

Manchuria,” “a Philippine city,” “a South Sea_Island,” and one did 
This is perhaps not surprising, 


not-know that it existed at-all 
for it was not in their line and did not enter in any way into 











It was ‘shortly after daybreak when the steamer hove to off 
Zamboanga andl. was transferred to a waiting launch that was 
later to take me oversterBasilan Island. The friendly fore- 
thought *df .GovernoreCarpenter. provided the launch, and: the 
only pro fucing f/eréa plantation in the Philippines was my ob- 
jective. After a half-hour ride across the strait that happened 











MANAGER’s House, BASILAN PLANTATION Co. 


their business. That is why I wish to emphasize the fact that 
Mindanao is a huge island, a tropical empire, possessed of great 
mountains, vast plains, fertile valleys and big rivers. Its 36,000 
square miles could comfortably accommodate the whole Amer- 
ican rubber trade and have room enough for the cotton men 
in addition. It is far away to the south, about down to Borneo, 
and has soil and climate to grow all of the rubber we use, to- 


gether with the 


TyYpIcaAL STREET SCENE. 


to be as smooth as a mill-pond, we entered a narrow water way, 
on one bank of which is the busy sawmill town of Isabela. 
There I was met by the plantation manager who had provided 
horses, and ‘after a brief ride we reached headquarters. By 
that time it was hot, the delightful, still, moist, gummy heat of 
the real tropics. The rest of the day we spent in traversing the 
plantation paths, examining the trees, the tapping and the hark 


renewal, jiunt- 





cacao, the co- 
conuts and a 
lot of other 
necessary and 
valuable trop- 
ical products. 

The few 
white men 
there are fine, 
self - reliant, 
progressive 
men who are 
in a state of 
chronic amaze- 
ment that the 
folks back 
home don’t get 
wise to © the 
marvelous op- 
portunities ly- 
ing open to 
their hand. As 
for the natives, 
they are friendly and thoroughly content with the American ad- 
ministration. 

Close to Mindanao is the island of Basilan, with a protected 
harbor, in which is the thriving town of Isabela. It is further 
notable as being the place where the beginnings of Hevea cul- 
ture have early borne fruit. 





CLEARING THE LAND. 


ing for signs of 
lisease (but 


inding none) 


and discussing 
labor, tapping 
systems, soil 


and everything 
that Hevea 
planters are in- 
terested in, 
Then just be- 
fore starting 
back to Isabela 
we went over 
the coagulating 
plant and the 
drying 
What I saw as 


house. 


a whole would 
compare favor- 
ably with good 
planting any- 
where. There 
were, to be sure, some “outs.” For example, in one section 
the fast-growing Cogon grass had gotten ahead of them and 
the ground was thickly covered. They were discouraging its 
growth by rolling it down with heavy wooden rollers drawn by 
be planted 


selendid humnp-laclked oxen. This section will soon 
with Patani lean which will kill the Cogon. 
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the value of cover crops has always been granted 


by rubber planters, but when labor is plentiful and cheap, clean 


(Jt course, 











Four-Fimity Lasorer’s House, BaAsILan. 


Of the plants suggested, the cow 
The 


Philippine Patani bean, however, in some respects appears to be 


the rule 
bean have seemed to be the favorites. 


weeding has been 
pea and the velvet 
crower and chokes out weeds and 


all. It is a fast 


effectively It is 


the best of 


grass also good for three years 


very 





FIntpINO AND YAKAN BRINGING IN LATEX. 


On the other hand, the bean, while edible, 


food 


without replanting 


appetizing and is not sought for 


much of it, and take it all in all, it is hard 


is not particularly pur- 


poses Later I saw 


to beat as a grass killer 


lor nearly fifteen years there had been sporadic attempts at 


> Ne, 








Taprers—Front Row, YAKANS, REAR, FILipinos 
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the cultivation of, rubber on Basilan Island. Unfortunately, for 
a time the chief interest centered about Ceara rubber, with 
some attention paid to Castilloa and a very little to Hevea. 
Thus, in 1909, Carl F. Miller had a considerable planting of 
Ceara which grew exceedingly These trees were tapped 
when they were 3% pears old and about 8 inches in diameter. 


well. 


ounce of rubber per tree. 
T. Winters, who planted Ceara 


The result was about % 
Another Ceara planter was F. 





Piowtnc Out Cocon Grass. 


in 1906, While the trees grew well, it was not found profitable 
to extract the latex from them. 

Incidentally, it might be noted here that the Basilan Plan- 
tation Co. began with Castilloa, which grew wonderfully, but 
when its relatively unsatisfactory product was discovered, it was 
abandoned entirely in favor of Hevea. 

The history of the Basilan plantation is of much interest. 
It dates back to 1905, when Dr. J. W. Strong, of Zamboanga, 
acquired some 115 acres, part of which had been cultivated and 
upon which there were some coconut trees planted by the natives. 
\t the outset he began the cultivation of Ceara rubber inter- 
planted with hemp. In 1907 the first planting of Hevea trees was 
begun, but it was more as an experiment than anything else. A 














One YEAR O_p Rupsper, BASILAN. 


1911 the Basilan 
Plantation Co, was formed to take over Dr. Strong’s holdings. 
The proposition had been put up to a wealthy German house, 
Behn, Meyer & Co., with long experience in tropical ventures, 
but it was turned down. It was taken over, however, by indi- 
viduals resident in the Philippines—Swiss, Germans and Amer- 
icans. With more capital, additional land, some 1,000 hectares, 
was acquired from the government, and Hevea rubber and coco- 


year later’more Hevea trees were added. In 
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nuts, especially the former, planted on a considerably larger On Basilan Island alone, there is room for scores of Hevea 
scale. The new land was jungle, exceedingly rich and well plantations as large or larger than that of the Basilan Planta- 
drained. tion Co. The. soil, climate and rainfall are ideal. The harbor 


The first real tapping took place in 1915. The number of trees of Isabela gives easy access, the people are quiet and honest, 
tapped was 14,650 and the product 
was 12,932 pounds, which was ex- 
cellent. As is always the case when 
trees come into bearing, the tapping 





cost was high, being about 32 cents 
a pound. Rubber was low when the 
product was marketed, and the price 





paid was 51 cents a pound. 

In 1916, however, the production 
was 32,982 pounds at a cost per 
pound a trifle less than 24 cents for 
collecting, the rubber being marketed 
at 61 cents a pound. 

At the time of my visit 32,000 trees 
were being tapped and the estimated 
yield of 51,000 pounds had alread) 
been exceeded. It is interesting to 
note that both for 1915 and 1916 the 
plantation showed a profit, an even 
better one than was expected. Nor 
is there ary reason to doubt that as 
the 70,000 trees come into bearing 
and mature, profits will be greatky in- 
creased and costs lessened. These 
figures of increase which the company 





has prepared are exceedingly con- 
servative and are largely exceeded 


Turee YEAR Otp Rupper, BAstLAN, SHOWING PATANI BEAN COVER 
each year. They are: 


ESTIMATE OF YIELD OF FOUR TO TWELVE YEAR OLD TREES. _ plenty of labor can be secured from the nearby island of Cebu, 


0.60 pounds for trees 4 vears old and as there ure already thousands of Heveas installed, seed may 
. pounds tree ¢ 5 J y 
1.19 pounds for trees 5 years old. be obtained almost at one’s door, 
1.50 pounds for trees 6 years old. : . , , . P 
263 pounds for trees 7 yours old. In this connection, it may be interesting to note the comparative 
2.91 pounds for trees 8 years old. costs of bringing land into cultivation for rubber in the Phillipines 
3.63 pounds for trees 9% vears old. — a : : . ; a 
<a cates ae emmen 30: mene ane as compared with the present rubber producing countries. The 
5.06 pounds for trees 11 years ol figures representing the cost per acre are as follows: $50.94 in 
99 ¢ ren ) a “4: . n~ . . ~ ~ 
6.22 pounds for trees 12 years old. the Philippines ; $73.60 in Sumatra; $109.94 in Java, and $137.42 


in Federated Malay States 

The upkeep per acre costs $18 in 
Moro Province; $20.00 in Sumatra; 
$23.00 in Java, and $29.00 in Fed- 
erated Malay States 

As to planting and growth, the 
following figures taken from the 
company’s records, are significant: 


Rubber 


Pla tec] n - 

the vear Acreage Trees. 
ae 51.9 8.920 
1911. aeeee 169.35 21,019 
1912.. ~ 34.7 3,848 
1913.. ee 57.6 7,160 
1914.. . 12.5 1,871 
er : 228.585 30,282 


554.635 73,100 


It is interesting to note from the 
above table that 171 trees to the acre 
were planted in 1910; 124 trees in 
1911; 110 trees in 1912; 124 trees in 
1913; 149 trees in 1914, and 132 trees 
in 1916. 

The annual growth of the trees, 
according to official measurements 





recorded by the company, is shown 
Five AND A Harr YEAR Op Rusper, BASILAN. on the next page. 
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The humidity is considerable, re- 
sulting in heavy dews which in effect 


are equal to gentle showers. The 
record of rainfall at the Basilan 
Plantation also shows a_ yearly 


average of over 100 inches, exceed- 
ingly well distributed. 

According to the agricultural sur- 
vey of this island, on file in the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools, at 
Zamboango, there is not only much 
alluvial soil in the river valleys suit- 
able for any sort of agricultural en- 
terprise, but thousands of acres of 
gently rolling plateau land that runs 
from 200 to 250 feet above the level 
of the sea. Much of this has a layer 
f rich brown loam resting upon a 


surface of reddish clay. The soil 
ntains a certain percentage of 
“friable small laterite which breaks 


in the hand and is decomposed easily 
and breaks up when the soil is cul- 
tivated.” The report also says that 


this soil must be of great depth, a 





~— - 
ae 
A Puicieprne SAwWMILL At BANne 
( te ent 
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y 
) 
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13 
\ccordme to the above gures the average circumferential 
growth of the plantings of 1910 in Block No. 2, for the fourth, 
hfith and sixth vear was 4.91 inches, while the trees planted in 
the same year in Block No. 6, averaged a growth of 5.41 inches 
during the same per rhe 1911 plantings in Blocks No. 9, 
10, 11 } and 15 showed an average growth of 4.9 inches for 
the third; 6.19 inches for the fourth and 5.6 inches for the fifth 
e year Chat the estimate vield, which | copied from the same 
records vill vreat! exceeded, there is but little doubt 
91 0 
1918 4.814 
1919 ( ; 
192% l 
9? 653 
19 0 
Q? ‘ 
1924 7 4 
192 f 5 
19 668 
19 ; 
1928 16 
1926 R¢ 
The raintall as far as known is 
always more than 90 inches \ 
cording to the Weather Bureau at 
Isabela the rainfall there for 10 


ve s Was 





proved by the heavy growth of trees 
that it bears. 
Moros, locally known as Yakans 


Visayans, a few Filipinos and some Bajans 


\s to the natives, they are 


There are also some 
Chey 
culturists, 
\loro, 
Negr 


ay’s wi 


small 
But 
Visayan, unless it perhaps 
quickly becomes an expert tapper. At the 
is 400 trees A close scrutiny of the 


surfaces tapped showed almost without exception clean paring and 


are all, except the Bajans, who are lishermen. agri 


raising rice, sorghum, cassava and fruits. be he 


Tagalog. or any other, be 


ito, he Basilan 


for one man 


rk 


only a few instances was there a ragged or too deep incisior 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS EASTERN NOTES. 
Recently Hlevea fruit containing kernels 
separate husks was picked on the Kiara Pajoeng Estate. 
Freights from the Dutch East Indies to New York have been 


an seven in seve 


raised 10 per cent. 
The rubber factory of the Way Halim Estate, near Tandjong 
Karang, in South Sumatra, has been destroyed by fire. 





Group oF YAKANS 
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War News of the Rubber Industry. 


Service Personals—The Botan 


Rate Control—Food, Fuel and Raw Material Conservation—Speeding Up Factory 


Masks—Labor Unrest and Pessible Remedies—Caring for the ! 


UBBER men are not only co-operating with ti 
R in the matter of furnishing supplies at low prices ai ely 
ing with their money by purchasing bonds, hut ire alse 

contributing what is far dearer, their own files! Viany 
scions of leading rubber men are enrolk t ( 
hgiuters now, or soon to be, 

Russell G. Colt, son of Col olt, 1 t ol 
the United States Rubber Co., a 
ice the regular army at Sackett’ Pea - . 
bor, was transferred to the 
Fiekt Service in France, wl 
now driving an ambulance for t! 
Government, though this 
French army, composed ti 

Americans, is about to be tal 
the United States Governme: 

Homer E. Sawyer, vice- 
the United Stat Rubber Ce 
in active service 

Harry E. Convers t 
Boston Rubber Shoe ( t 
Elisha E. Convers ns 
and Parker Converse. als t! avy, 
and both are on th i\ Fr 
the time of writing } 

Donald T. Hood, in the Hi i 
hospital corps, in France, is i 
Frederi é Hood, vice-presid I 
general manager of the Hood Ru j 
Co 

lenry Leland Ryder, orderly tor wae 
Brigadier General Peter E. Trent ist i ; 
Infantry Brigade, is the youngest son of 
Frederic T. Ryder, well known throug lotig rine 
the United States Rubber Co. 

J. Fred Seiberling, oldest son of F. A. Seiherli: sident 


Tire & Rubber Co., about twenty months ago 


enlisted as a private in Battery B, Ohio National Guard, and in 


the Goodyear 


July was advanced from corporal to secord lieutenant, through 
promotions resulting from the creation of a complete regiment 
of artillery 

Joseph J. Johnston, who got a captaincy at the same time, is 
the son of W. A. Johnston, president of the Rubber Products 
Co., Barberton, Ohio, and W. A. Snow, similarly promoted, was 
an engineer at the Goodyear plant. 

John J. Banigan, grandson of Joseph Banigan, founder of the 
Banigan Rubber Co. and the Woonsocket Rubber Co., is serving 
with the First Hundred of aviators. 

Gilbert H. Gleason, son of Wm. H. Gleason, secretary of the 
Revere Rubber Co., is in the First Troop of Cavalry, Massa- 
chusetts State Guard, soon to be mustered into the United States 
service. 

Major Joseph M 
tive committee of the Sterling Tire Corporation, is now of the 


Rector, a director and member of the execu- 


regular army and has been actively in the field with his regi- 
ment for several months past. Summer before last he devoted 


to the Mexican border campaign. 
THE BOTANICAL RAW PRODUCTS COMMITTEE. 


India rubber and vegetable fibers come within the scope of 
the investigations now being conducted by the Botanical Raw 


al Raw Products Committee—War Work of the Underwriters’ 





Laboratories—Transportation Priorities—Ocean Freight 
‘ication—The Draft in Akron—Workers to Repair Gas 
The Reconstruction of Wounded Soldiers. 


nil of Fighters 


t Nation 


resear¢ of 


al Research Council, acting as 
the Council of Na- 
National Research 


Academy 


{t wall be lled that the 


onal of Sci 


t] quest of [re er ilson, the object being to 


country through the 


it x tire 


tive co-« ration of all iving research facilities, in 


rsities, industrial labora 


he Botanical Raw Prod 
| t rit i 


sts oul e chairmanship of E. M 


body of eight scien- 


ist, r experimental plant 


phol irvard University, has the 


many other scientists in 


e country, including several 
the wwn rubber chemists, and 
ting? learmg house where manu- 
botan- 


wcruret ne raw products of a 


ature y obtain information re 


ine t tubber problems 
the 
he National 


il stions 


primar 
eterred to Chemis 
Research 
not so referred 
\rthur D. Little, engineer 
dC. R 


roggs, of the Sim 


OF THE UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


mee | a 


the Underwriters’ 


s in connection with rubber 

3 LT 
" or war work are shown by 
ks nthil lletin, dated September 15, 
t pecti ind test work have been completed at 
u hich have produced over 1,000,000 feet of lead 
wr the navy. Inspections and tests are now being 
twenty factories of an output to total 30,000,000 feet 
No. 14 rubber covered wire, principally for cantonments. At 


factories, inspections and tests are nearing completion 
an output totaling 420,000 feet of rubber lined fire 
hose for the protection of cantonments and other government 


cieven 


cotton 


TRANSPORTATION PRIORITIES, 
Act author- 
the United States for the duration of the 


direct that such shipments 


\ recent amendment to the Interstate Commerce 


izes the President of 
war, should it become necessary, to 
of commodities as, in his judgment, may be essential to the na- 
tional defense and security, shall have preference or priority in 
ransportation by any common carrier by railroad, water or other- 


wise. This authority the President has delegated to Judge 
Robert S. Lovett, whose first official act was to invoke his power 
f traffic regulation to relieve the Great Lakes bituminous coal 
situation. 

Fair minded business men, who may at some time apply for 


preferential shipments under the terms of this act, will realize 
the likelihood of their applications being considered with due re- 
gard to, the manner and extent to which they are contributing to 
the national defense and security. Decisions, based to a degree 
upon a manufacturer's standing on government contract deliv- 
eries and his attitude toward supplying the government at fair 
prices, will he regarded as equitable and to be expected. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATE CONTROL 

The rubber industry, which watches shipping developments 
with interest, will welcome the fact that the Shipping Board has 
established a chartering commission and is urging a reduction 
of 65 to 75 per cent in freight rates charged by American vessels. 
American merchant vessels 
and governmental freights the 
offing, and as a result of export and bunker coal control, the like- 
schedule to which neutral and 


Thus does the commandeering of 


regulation of ocean loom in 


lihood also of an early joint rate 


allied nations will be party 
from $17 to $18 a ton. The new 


said, may run as high 


Present freight rates range 
rates will vary and in some instances, it i 
vel will be far lower. 


ntation on the 


but the general kk [he decision to 


as $13, 
| 


give the Shipping Board repres« Exports Council 


will greatly strengthen its control over shipping 


omies and self-denials will help the great cause. Employers, fac- 
tory superintendents and managers should, therefore, take the 
lead and encourage reasonable economy as a patriotic duty on 
the part of those under their direction. A statement of what 
the entire factory force could accomplish by signing and living 
up to the Hoover food pledge will dignify it far beyond the in- 
dividual appeal and put the spirit of team work back of a 
trifling personal sacrifice, which produces enormous results in 
the aggregate. 

Considerable saving in rubber mills can be effected by util- 
izing, wherever possible, articles that are plentiful instead of 
those that are scarce, and innumerable cpportunities exist for 
the economizing of fuel, power and transportation by ingenious 


new processes, better management, etc. Operatives often see 
such opportunities in their routine work and should be encour- 
aged to make them known, ideas of value being suitably com- 


pensated for. Not only do such economies save unnecessary 
m the part of the employer and reduce the selling price 
but they tend to reduce the demand upon trans- 


taxed and 


expense 


of his product, 


portation facilities now 





It is eminently fitting that ocean traffic should be brought 
nder governmental supervisio1 Ships are as much a part of 
e nation’s transportatior tem as railways, and concern vi- 
tally not a few citizens but everybody) rhe United States gov- 
ernment started insuring essels 
soon after the outbreak of the war 
Since our entrance, the government 
has provided our merchant ships with 
convoys, guns, gun crews and wireless 
operators, and is training ofthcers tor 


the merchant marine. More important 
still, it has 


and gone into the shipbuilding business 


commandeered shipyards 
itself, 

In short, the 
tected shipping as far as possible from 
losses and left the profits to go where 
Now properly 
proposed that we 
Great Britain and treat these profits as 


government has pro- 





it is 
follow the policy of 


they would very 


a part of our national household 


economy; for, over and above a fair 
return on the capital invested, they are 
no longer exclusively a private affair. 
As our ships carry men, money, food 
materials and manufactured goods for 
purposes which affect the well-being of 


the whole people, the profits from this 


ocean-borne traffic are properly of pub 
lic concern. 

Shipping has become more than a 
public interest of any one nation or 





before. As these 


for the com- 


needed as never 


economies are intended 


mon good rather than individual 
gain, they should hecome the common 
property of the industry, and THe 


InpIA Rupper Wortp gladly offers its 
space as a clearing house for the 
dissemination of such information. 
SPEEDING UP FACTORY 
COMMUNICATION, 

Bicycles and roller skates, long re- 
recreation facilities, are 
being utilized for business pur- 
poses indoors. Increased production 
in essential industries is the greatest 
need of the times, and it depends in 
no small upon the prompt 
distribution of mail, orders and other 
written information, among the vari- 
In the great factor- 
United 
messenger 


garded as 


now 


measure 


ous departments 
ies of the Remington Arms 
Metallic Cartridge Co., 
boys, equipped with shoulder bags and 
riding on bicycles or roller skates, 
have cut down amazingly the former 
time of delivery due to long distances 


The idea seems worth a trial in large 





group of nations. It is a symbol of F m . rubber mills where passageways ar 

that new internationalism of common pyright International Film Service, Inc. wide enough to permit. 

interests which is being created by the The kite balloon has proved an effective arm rile DRAFT IN AKRON, 

war and which the coming of peace against submarines and our warships are now 1 
\kron’s loss in rubber workers 


freedom of 


The 
the seas must in future years imply 


will not terminate 


, : cap impending danger 
freedom from competitive chaos. 


AND CONSERVATION 


FOOD, FUEI RAW MATERIAL 

When the 
ber workers, from company 
and sweepers, welcomed the opportunity for financial assistance 


Another opportunity for personal service, now 


Loan was offered to the public, rub- 
boys 


first Liberty 
presidents down to erranu 
to their country. 
being presented by Food Administrator Hoover, is no less potent 
if less obvious. 

Increased consumption, waste and impaired production in bel- 
ligerent countries are exhausting the world’s reserves of food 
and raw materials necessary to win the war, and a great cam- 
paign is in progress to conserve food, fuel, power and transpor- 
tation. This can succeed only by the co-operation of every 
man, woman and child in America. Each must be made to feel 


that he is not alone in his efforts and that his individual econ- 


equipped with these air scouts that are towed 
along with the ship, giving timely warning of 


factories, as a result of the 

the first quota of drafted 

men to the will total about 

1,500. Comparatively few industrial exemption claims have been 

made. Most of the positions made vacant have either been filled 

by new men, or by girls in work where strength is not required 
WORKERS TO REPAIR GAS MASKS. 

The Army Medical Department, charged with the duty of 
supplying gas masks and other appliances to protect United States 
troops against asphyxiating and poisonous gases used in warfare, 
is organizing a Gas Defense Service, including the tiecessary 
overseas repair sections for work abroad. 

Men registered for the draft and already called for physica? 
examination may be assigned to the Gas Defense Service if they 
have special qualifications. Those who are found qualified will 
be enlisted in the Sanitary Corps for the duration of the war. 
with the probability of service abroad in the near future. 


from all 
calling of 
colors, 
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The pay is from $30 to $44 a month, plus $3 to $7.20 a month 
for foreign service according to grade; and food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, transportation, and medical care are provided by the govern- 
ment in addition. 

Applicants for enlistment for this service should write to or 
call upon the officer in charge, Overseas Repair Section No. 1, 
Gas Defense Service, at Room 139, new Interior Department 
Puilding, Eighteenth and F streets N.W., Washington, D. C. 

LABOR UNREST AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES. 

The feeling grows that labor bodies may not abide by the 
recommendation of Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
l-ederation of Labor, and a member of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense, that unions should not in- 
sist on changing labor standards during the war. Early in 
September, therefore, the National Industrial Conference Board, 
consisting of 16 manufacturers’ associations, including the Rubber 
Association of America, and representing more than 50,000 firms, 
proposed to the Council of National Defense a joint agreement 
between employers and employes for the duration of the war to 
prevent strikes and lockouts, compel maintenance of prevailing 
open or closed union shop conditions and establish a board of 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes directly concerning war 
production. 

While this proposal is in some respects unacceptabie to the 
American Federation of Labor, it is believed that much can 
be accomplished through the American Alliance for Labor and 

















Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
From a photograph taken “somewhere in France,” showing 
the shell-devastated country and road conditions that rubber 
tires are expected to contend with. 


Democracy, which was organized in August with the approval 
President Wilson, and is composed of the nation’s labor 
Its double purpose is to crush disloyalty and to solidify 
At a big loyalty conference of 


of 
leaders. 
labor in the war for democracy. 
this new body, held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, September 7, 
Samuel Gompers was chosen as its leader and a declaration of 
principles was adopted embracing the fotlowing outstanding fea- 
tures: 

Suppression of disloyalists and pro-German propagandists. 

Solidification of labor behind the government. 

Conscription of wealth as well as men. 

Heavy taxes on incomes, excess profits and land values. 

Government control of industries in cases of labor dispute. 

Action against speculative interests which enhance prices of 
necessaries of life. 

Insurance for soldiers and sailors. 

Equal suffrage. 

Endorsement of President Wilson’s decision not to permit the 
war to be made an excuse for lowering labor standards. 

Declaration that wage-earners must have a voice in determining 
conditions under which they give service, and must also be repre- 
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sented in councils conducting the war and at peace negotiations, 

American labor leaders appear to be showing the right spirit, 
as evidenced by the address of Mr. Gompers at the meeting of the 
National Security League in Chicago, Illinois, September 14, when 
he pledged labor to fight until world terrorism had been over- 
thrown. It remains to be seen if the rank and file will follow 
the leader. Certainly some equitable means must be found to ter- 
minate the present labor unrest and insure unremitting production 
of war necessities. 

CARING FOR THE FAMILIES OF FIGHTERS. 

The government is undertaking the principal burden of caring 
for the dependents of soldiers and sailors of the United States, 
and intends to do so better than any other nation. As a s »sti- 
tute for the present pension law, the administration bill now”. chd- 
ing, and almost certain of passage, contains allowances that sees 
fair and calculated to meet average circumstances. Together with 
allotments of soldiers’ and sailors’ pay, they make it possible for 
dependent families to maintain the American standard of living, 
while the insurance feature provides a means of rehabilitation for 
wounded men on their return from the war and protects depend- 
ent families wherever service results in the death of the fighter. 

For the purpose of determining the rates of allowances from the 
government to families, the bill separates all dependents into two 
classes—A, including wife and children, and B, other relatives. 
The government allowances, payable monthly, are as follows: 


Class A. Class B. 
Wife, no child.......... ee errr ree $10.00 
Wife, one child......... 25.00 Two parents............ 20.00 
Wife, two children...... 32.50 Grandchild, brother, sis- 
No wite, citld.........% 5.00 ter, and additional par- 
No wife, two children.. 12.50 ent (including grand- 


three children.. 20.00 
No wife, four children.. . 
For each additional child 5.00 

For the purposes of this section the bill provides an appropri- 
ation of $141,000,000. 

When service results in death, provision is made for a monthly 
compensation based upon the amount of pay received, as follows: 


No wife, parents ) 


Percentage 
of pay Minimum 
IN igo eo ek Ur Cane oe er ees ate 25 $30 
We Oe ee 35 40 
i ee re 40 50 
Additional children (up to two)........... 5 5 
Pe Ws GE Ge hiv cos x c'cccssconedins 20 15 
No widow, two children................... 30 25 
No widow, three children.................. 40 35 
Additional children (up to two)........... 5 10 
i eS ee ere 20 25 
Maximum monthly compensation for death 200 


The bill provides that payment of compensation to the widow or 
widowed mother shall continue until two years after remarriage 
or death; to children, except in the case of incompetents, until 
reaching the age of eighteen, or until marriage. 

In case of total disability the following monthly compensation 


from the government is provided: 


Percentage 
of pay Minimum 
Fe We, MO Ces cece ds avtuisciadae stuns 40 $40 
Se (UN ie ch dN guile sad canbe eaaee 50 55 
i AI i tas ic aahins GES RS 55 65 
Wife, two or more children............... 60 75 
De es cei wnbeddaneeeces 50 50 
Additional children (up to two)........... > 10 
rE - MIN ies orisisne Kk sd0 chnwkewcses 10 10 


For the payment of compensation, appropriation of $12,150,000 
is provided. 

For the purpose of securing still broader protection, both for 
themselves and for their dependents, men enrolled in the military 
and naval service, under the provisions of the pending bill, may 
obtain insurance against death or total disability for amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, with premium rates based upon 
the American Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 








In other words, the premiums paid will be based 


3% 


upon actual cost of the insurance under peace conditions and the 


per cent 


extra risk due to war will be assumed by the gevernment. For 
this purpose the bill provides the sum of $23,000,000, to which 
all payments on account of premiums would be added 
THE “RECONSTRUCTION” OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
[The Surgeon-General of the Army, Maj. Gen. William ( 
Gorgas, announces that governmental responsibility for caring 
tor the wounded no longer « vith t ldier 
to private lif h | ! ealed and s . is he 
‘ , i] ' f gOV- 
( é “quip ai t rT 
t ; t il lit idy { Me a tu 
thle 
) rr tt pla ind ay for 
ing “reconstructs pitals” in larg \merican cent 
t kac ruslt 1 SOO-bed hosnital, but 








1 l Good a’) ibher Co » Ubi 

provi afc to 100 I i l l th 

oldiers are able to take up industrial training, further isio 
will be read Phe injur N 4 train h ) 

ious o¢ i to i is handicap litio 
trained tor a industr itib vith tha ( ( | 
lit ial i bh 1 { t ) tted ' . 

1 i9 iluabl tia 

trom w a irksnop 

V l at t 
outside industt : la 

may be carried 

to place men so 

¢ This whole matter « 1 
orthopedic surgery (the prevention 

ganized in the Medical Department of the Ar 

GOVERNMENT PLANS WAR SAVINGS BANK 
Every man, woman and child in America, no matter how 

small his means, is to have the opportunity to do something 
to help the Government. Every town and city inthe country 


of the two billion dollars’ worth 
Sec 


will have on sale soon a shar¢ 


of war savings certificates just authorized by Congress 


retary McAdoo has announced that certificates in denominations 


as low as $5, bearing 4 per cent interest, and maturing in five 


years, will be issued in blocks from time to time, beginning 
as quickly as plans can be completed. The treasury, sub 
treasuries, internal revenue, customs, post offices and other 


agencies will be designated to make sales 


Savings may be made through the purchase of stamps of 


be carried in books issued for 


small denominations, which can 
the purpose and accumulated until a sufficient amount has been 
saved to purchase a war savings certificate. The government 
will these war any before 
maturity upon request of the holder, allowing interest at a less 


rate than 4 per cent. 


redeem savings certificates at time 
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THE RUBBER TRADE ROLL OF HONOR. 
Reported by the Rubber Association. 
Vumbers in parenthesis following individual names indicate 
branches of service as shown by the key list. 


BOSTON BELTING CO., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. W. Wright (1) F. Harris (4) 
(. R. Akers (1) : A. L. Holmes (5) 
W. 1D). Manson, 2nd Lieut. (2) J. C. Callard (4) 
4. W. Davis (3) H. V. McInerny (6) 
K. A. McKenzie (2) R. W. Hay (3) 
rHE B, F. GOODRICH CO., AKRON, OHIO. 
(i W. Hamm (7) Geo. W. Young (10) 
11 s (8 Leute W. Guibord (4) 
W 1 Nally 9) 
GOODYEAR’S METALLIC RUBBER SHOE CO., NAUGATUC?t 
CONNECTICUT 
Sumpf Edmund Bowle 
Goodwin Everett Colen 
Rikoski Patrick Falve 
ison Stanisla Mos vs 
or ( 1 Olsor 
cade ilarold W 
William 1 r 
} Lhe 
SOF SI iT 
' 
| 
( 4 ? 
(5 t 
( 6 
| ) i 
( l 
( 9%) 
() 
WAR CONV OF BUSINESS MEN 
\ SPECIAI vention the Chambes Comme 


Id September 18 to 21] at Atlantic City. 


umber of men prominently connected 


» | il ess and manufacturing concerns, 
7) peration the govermment-in regard to its 
present wa ments. Among the speakers were Secretary 
( War ak nklin K, Lane, Secretary of the Interior; 
Sex Lab Wilson; Frank A. Scott, chairman of the 
W In tri i Herbert C. Hoover, the Food Adminis- 
itor a , Ambassador frem the New Russia t 
United States; Lord Northcliffe, chairman of -the British 
Judge Robert S, Lovett, of the War Emergency Board, 

many others. 
ernment price fixing of ‘all essential products, not only 
iles to the government, hut to the public as well, was recom- 
vended in resolutions adopted. The convention advocated legis- 


lative creation of a general government purchasing department, 
hich, in addition to fixing prices, would have power to distrib 
te the output of industries in a manner most necessary to the 
the 
n making purchases and the formation of a general committee of 


conduct of war; it recommended assisting the government 


industry, representing all branches of business, which would aid 
the purchasing department in apportioning orders 

It was recommended that 
changed and that a labor adjustment board lx 


also labor standards remain un 


named to handle 
that 


The declaration was made for industry 


it endorse a policy of no lockouts or strikes 


all major disputes. 
while differences 
were before the board, and labor was urged to take a similar 
The convention pledged the support of 


to the efforts of the Commercial Economy Board to bring about 


stand retail merchants 
economies in retail trade; endorsed the proposal by the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of the United 
to send a commission abroad to study commercial conditions; 


Commerce of States 
advocated a plan for the payment of taxes in quarterly instal 
ments; urged industries to call war meetings of their members; 
urged suspension of laws preventing foreign ships to engage 
in coastwise trade; urged government action to keep the Amer 
ican dollar on a parity with exchange throughout the world: 
urged business to give full support to the next Liberty Loan, 
and advocated an immediate increase in the Amer- 
ican merchant ships 


number of 
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At one session of this convention, Edward H. Huxley, presi- 
dent of the United States Rubber Export Co., Limited, New 


York City, delivered an excellent address on “Export Control 

Means of Government Licenses, from the Standpoint of the 
Exporter,” in which he justified the fundamental necessity of 
controlling exports by government license in time of war, and 
stated that exporters can find no excuse for objection to it, 
even though it may result in some curtailment of our export 
commerce or some hardships to our exporters. He 
that it is the duty of the government to exercise 


and: 


asserted, 


however, that 


control wisely, 


To interfere no more than is necessary with our export trade, 
but, on the other hand, to encourage it by every means possible, 
bearing in mind that if we withhold our exports from neutral 
countries they will probably withhold their exports from us. 

To encourage our export trade especially, so that trade balances 
may be in our favor and so that our gold reserve may be main- 
tained and increased. 

In executing the policies of control 
applications for licenses expeditiously ; 
good until used but revocable at will; not to duplicate the work 
being done by the other governments, but secure from them a 
relaxation of their control before establishing a like control to ac- 
to declare our policy, in so far as pos- 
application for license where there 


established, to act upon 
to issue the license to be 


complish the same object; 
sible, in order to prevent the 
is no possibility of its issue. 

To retain by means of prohibition an adequate supply for the 
use of the government and the people. 

To prevent by all means any aid or comfort to the enemy: 
and last, but by no means least, to conserve to the best use all 
available ocean-going ships 


LICENSED EXPORT LIST. 


THE REVISED 


: H , 


destined 


Exports Administrative Board has issued revised lists 


required for shipments 
or the 


which licenses are 
other than the 
List 


derivatives, 


articles for 
enemy or her allies, 
Number 1 


substitutes, 


to countries 


veutral countries of Europe includes, among 


thers, rubber, its products, and all 


long one, con- 


belt 
W ire, cot 


irticles containing them. The second, which is a 


tains the following: acetone, alcohol, ammonia and its salts, 


castor oil, 


flake, 


ing, benzene, benzine, benzol, burlap, copper 


ton linters, cottonseed oil, graphite gasoline, glycerine, 


vraphite, linseed oil, corn oil, rapeseed oil, naphtha, rosin, rosin 
oil, sulphate of soda, sulphur, sulphate of alumina, sulphuret of 
antimony, nitric acid, sulfuric acid, toluol, turpentine, crude tur- 
pentine, white lead. It is stated that additions may be made 


to this list if it is determined that other articles are properly 


included under the headings given. 


ZINC OXIDE FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY ONLY. 


\ matter of special interest to the rubber industry at this 
time is the announcement being sent out by the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., New York City, mainly to the paint trade, stating 


that the demand for Horse Head zinc oxide has grown beyond 


its ability to produce, and that therefore the company cannot 
accept any orders from the paint trade for shipment after 
January 1, 1918. The reason given for this change is that it 


is made requirements of the rubber industry, 
which is unable to use the 
These requirements are of vital national importance in the pres- 
has that the 


used by 


necessary by the 
leaded zinc oxides in its compounds. 


ent emergency, and as experience demonstrated 
leaded zinc 
the paint industry, the company is forced to the above conclu- 
It will be seen by this that the New Zine Co. 
every endeavor to serve the 


In order 


oxides can be, and are being successfully 


sion. Jersey will 
in the future, as in the past, 


rubber industry to the full extent of its requirements. 


use 


to more fully serve its customers in the paint trade. the com- 
pany is adding to its producing capacity by erecting 12 addi- 
tional blocks of oxide furnaces at its plant at Palmerton, Penn- 


sylvania. These are expected to be finished about February 1, 
and will have a production of approximately 1,500 tons a month 


of leaded zine oxide. 
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GOVERNMENT TINNING TEST FOR COPPER WIRE. 


S Ne following is a copy of General Specifications No. 403-A 
(February 14, 1913) of a tinning test for copper wire that 
is issued by the United States Signal Corps: 
1. Preliminary. This specification describes the standard 
method of test to be followed in the inspection of tinned copper 
wire. 


The test shall be applied before the wire is insulated. In the 
case of stranded conductors, where the individual wires are 40 
millimeters in diameter or smaller, the test shall be made after 


The test on the complete con- 


the conductor has been stranded. 
separate strands. 


ductor to be the same as prescribed for the 


The manufacturer will furnish the necessary apparatus and 
chemicals required. 

2. Routine of test. (a) To avoid testing ends, the wire shall 
be bent into loops having a radius of twelve or fifteen times 
the diameter of the wire. 

(b) Samples of the wire shall be thoroughly cleaned with 
ether or one of the reagents named below and immersed in 


hydrochloric acid of a specific gravity of 1.088, for one minute. 
(c) It shall be rinsed carefully in clear water and wiped dry 
with clean waste or rags, 
(d) It shall be immersed in a sodium sulphide solution 
ing a specific gravity of 1.142 and containing an excess of sul- 
phur, for thirty seconds, and wiped dry as before 


hav- 


& 


(e) This cycle of operation shall be repeated unti! black- 
ening of the wire becomes clearly visible. 
(f{) The number of such cycles required to produc« lack- 


ening effect shall be noted, and shall represent the measure of 
the efficiency of the tinning. 
\s a mechanical test for adhesion of tinning, samples may 


(zg) 
be bent around a rod having a diameter equal to four times 
the diameter of the wire. Any cracking or parting of the coat- 


ing will be plainly shown by one immersion according to the 


above test. No sample should show blackening after the me- 
chanical test on immersion for one -ninute in the sodium sul- 
phide solution only. 
(h) The minimum average values that will be accepted from 
samples taken from any batch of wire are as follows 
Number 
of Immet 
sions at 60 
thameter of Wires, Degrees | 
from 7.6 millimeters to 48 millimeters, inclusive + 
Above 48 millimeters to 8C@ millimeters, inclusive. .. x 
\bove 80 millimeters, all sizes............ ; ‘ 
3. Precautions to be observed. (a) All grease must be care- 


iully and thoroughly cleaned from the wire by use of one of the 
following, which are given in order of preference. 

Ether 

Benzine 

Gasolene. 

Naphtha. 

Caustic alkali solution. 

Hot water and soap. 

(b) The sodium sulphide solution must contain an excess of 
sulphur and should have sufficient strength to thoroughly black- 
en a piece of clean untinned copper wire in five seconds. Un- 
less this solution has this effect on the clean copper wire it is 
not satisfactory for the tinning test. 

(c) After the removal of the wire from the hydrochloric 
acid it should be rinsed clean before immersing it in the sulphide. 

(d) The wire should be thoroughly rinsed clean of the sul- 
phide before again dipping it in the hydrochloric acid 

Material required. : 
3 glass beakers. 
1 pint sodium polysulphide solution, 
1.142. 
1 pint hydrochloric acid, specific 
4+ ounces flowers of sulphur. 

Contractors shall provide all necessary 

tests prescribed by this specification. } 


UNITED “ring SUFFICIENT EVEN 
WAR DEMAND: 


The record of the last three years, ae to a recent state- 
shows that 
this country has enough sulphur to support its present industries, 


specific gravity about 


gravity about 1.088 


facilities for making 





SULPHUR RESERVES IN FOR 


nient issued by the United States Geological Survey, 


even under the requirements imposed by the drain of a vast for- 
eign demand. The two main sources of sulphur are the native 
mineral and the sulphides. Each year at leAst 300,000 long tons 
of native sulphur and 1,250,000 long tons of sulphides are used, 


mostly for making sulphuric acid. 
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Leading Position of Rubber 


index to the importance and rapid growth of 
is graphically told by the import and 
export statistics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 
by the United States Department of Commerce. The 


for the year were 333,373,711 pounds, 


accurate 
rubber industry 
published 
imports of india rubber 
value $189,328,674, an increase of nearly 20 per cent over the 
previous year, when 267,775,557 pounds, value $155,044,790, were 
imported. The average value per pound for 1917 was 56.7 cents, 
compared to 57.9 cents for 1916. 

The 
direct shipments from 


india rubber imports for 1917 was 
Far East, the British East Indies 
supplying 136,404,168 pounds, value $76,986,051, and the Dutch 
East Indies 45,027,410 pounds, value $27,239,501. In 1916 the 
imports from British possessions were 105,240,104 pounds, value 
$63,487,149, and from Dutch possessions 20,291,963 pounds, value 


i 
$11,605,793. 


greater part of the 


the 
tiie 


These imports are all practically what is known as 
rubber that from the Dutch 
East Indies in 1917 those of 1916, the growing 
importance of this new source of supply may be realized 


plantation Considering imports 


were double 


Imports of india rubber from the United Kingdom—and that 
means London and Liverpool—for 1917 were 78,742,217 pounds, 
value $51,851,269, compared to 72,459,408 pounds, value $48,144,- 
416 in 1916, an increase that does not support the effectiveness 
of Germany's submarine campaign 

Brazil has done a little better this year, having sent us 
56,818,966 pounds ilue $25,654,924, as compared to 54,968,227 
pounds, value $25,150,493 for 1916. The balance of our india 
rubber imports has com the way of Portugal, Mexico, Central 
and South America and other countries, and shows but little 
change from the imports of last year 

Next in importance are the imports of gutta jelutong, or 


Pontianak, as it is commonly called, amounting to 23,376,389 
pounds, value $1,044,022 for 1917, compared to 27,858,335 pounds, 
value $1,322,262 in 191 Pontianak has always been duty free 
but from July 1, 1916, a 10 per cent tax was imposed that, in 
connection with the eastern shipping situation, explains the 
decrease of 4,481,946 pounds in the 1917 imports \ recent 
decision by the United States General Appraisers classilies Pon- 


tianak as crude rubber and duty free 


Balata shows a gain, 3,287,445 pounds, value $1,649,452, having 


, been imported in 1917, against 2,544,405 pounds, value $996,102 
for 1916 

There is practically no difference in the imports of guayule 
for the past two years, the figures for 1917 being 2,854,372 
pounds, value $764,484, compared to 2,816,068 pounds, value 
$880,813, for 1916 That the Mexican situation has almost 
ruined this industry is evidenced by the normal imports of 
1911-12, that amounted to 14,238,625 pounds, value $6,463.787 

Gutta percha comes exclusively from the Far East, where 
shipping has been greatly restricted during the past year, when 
2,021,794 pounds, ulue $332,223, were imported. compared to 
3,188,449 pounds, value $342,226, for the previous year 


Rubber scrap imports for 1917 were 20,517,328 pounds, value 


$1,569,448, compared to 16,371,573 pounds, value $1,271903 in 
1916. This is not far from normal, as 26,293,192 pounds, value 
$2,095,065, were imported in 1911-12 

The total imports of india rubber, gutta percha and allied 
gums for the year 1917 were 364,913,711 pounds, value $193,118,- 
855, against 304,182,814 pounds, value 158,586,193 in 1916 


Exports of india rubber for the year show an increase of 


about 35 per cent, the figures being 12,355,898 pounds for 1917, 
and 4,662,889 pounds for 1916 The difference between the imports 


and exports of india rubber is 321,017,813 pounds for 1917, and 
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in United States Commerce. 


263,112,668 pounds for 1916. These figures afford a fairly accu- 
rate estimate of the United States’ consumption of india rubber 
for the past two years, the stocks carried over at the beginning 
and in store at the end of the year being the unknown quan- 
Exports of the other grades that are scheduled with 
india rubber were too small for comparison. The importation 
of chicle for 1917 was 7,440,022 pounds, value $3,538,353, com- 
pared to 7,346,969 pounds, value $2,829,184 for 1916. Exports 
for the same period in 1917 were 486,421 pounds, value $175,321 
136,889 pounds, $44,124, for 1916. From 
figures it would appear that less chewing gum was manufac- 
tured in 1917 than the year before, when 7,210,080 pounds went 
into consumption, as compared to 6,953,601 pounds for 1917. 


tities. 


and value these 


RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS 

Che exports of manufactured rubber goods for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, amounted to $31,110,394, showing a decrease 
of 14 per cent, as compared to $35,153,374, the figures for 1916. 
[he restrictions placed by Britain on rubber imports to neutral 
countries and general shipping difficulties are the reasons for 
this loss of trade 

\utomobile tires formed about 38 per cent of our exports last 
year, and the decrease is due to diminished shipments of tires to 
England, Australia and Russia. The figures for England in 1917 
were $2,636,654, compared to $9,175,248 for 1916. Australia im- 
ported automobile tires to the amount of $783,209 in 1917, while 
$1,551,154 were the 1916 s. Russia’s imports for 1917 were 
$143,916, compared to $1,125, All other 


figure 
733 for the year before. 
tires have fallen off about 15 per cent. 

Belting, hose and packings show a substantial increase in 1917, 
when goods valued at $3,532,384 were exported, as compared to 
$2,986,953 for 1916. The export of rubber shoes has increased 
from 1,976,896 pairs, value $1,046,102 in 1916, to 3,356,484 pairs, 
value $1,716,225 in 1917. The boot trade shows a slight decline 
in this year’s figures when 600,455 pairs, value $1,483,379, were 
exported, against 720,130 pairs, value $1,619,260, for 1916. Insulated 
wire and cable exports have increased 56 per cent, the volume 
of business being $7,191,684 for 1917, compared to $3,157,239 for 
the previous year. All other rubber manufactures show an in- 
crease of about 11 per cent over the exports for 1916. 


RUBBER TIRE ROUGHING BRUSHES. 


The revolving wire brushes that are used by the manufac- 
turers of tires and tubes for roughening purposes are in a vari- 
ety of special styles and sizes according to individual require- 
ments, The brush 
here shown is of 
the replaceable 
type that has 
proven by exper- 
ience to be most 
effective and ser- 
viceable in use. 
It is of very 
simple construction and requires but a minute to place the com- 
The refills are composed of a series 
sections to make any width of face from % inch to 24 inches, 
and clamped together with a number of hooks, thus forming a com- 
The refillable hub is made of two iron flanges slot- 
ted to fit the hooks of the refills, and when the wheel is assem- 
bled it is ready to be placed on the shaft of the buffing stand. 


[The Herold Brothers Co., Cleveland, Ohio.] 





plete brush on the shaft. 


plete wheel 
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The Convention of the American Chemical Society. 


BOUT 1,500 chemists from all sections of the country at- 
A tended the fifty-fifth meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Boston, Massachusetts, September 10 to 13, 
inclusive, a fair percentage of the membership, considering Bos- 
ton’s geographical location, the present press of business and the 
fact that the meeting was not coincident with the chemical ex- 
position, as was the case last year. 

Headquarters were established at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
and the meetings, for the most part, were held in the large 
auditorium of the new Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
buildings in Cambridge, just across the Charles River. The use 
of the Engineers’ Club was graciously extended to members, and 
there on Monday afternoon and evening were held the meeting 
and dinner of the Executive Council, the latter tendered by the 


The first two days of the convention consisted of a program 


of general character, 


ploy such a weapon, just four days elapsed after the receipt of 
the report from the commanding general before 3,000,000 pro- 
tective outfits had been manufactured in England and delivered 
at the battlefront. This feat of emergency activity, in which 
British chemists played no small part, has no parallel in the war. 
Dr. Bogert outlined the growth of the gas appliances and gas 
used from the simple chlorine gas, wind-drifted across the lines, 
to the present gas-carrying shell and cylinder, and the demands 
made for immediate analysis of new destructive gases which have 
necessitated the establishment of a wonderful series of chemical 
laboratories at the front. 

Dr. Arthur L. Day, of the Geophysical Laboratory, Washing- 
ton, D. C., told how, since the beginning of the war, when the 
German supply was cut off, the United States had succeeded in 
making its own optical glass. 

Late in the afternoon the members enjoyed a harbor trip to 

the Hotel Pemberton, 





while the last two 
were devoted to tech- 
nical discussions of 


the various sections 


The chemist is a busy chap, a working every minute; he analyzes 


where an_ informal 
THE RUBBER CHEMIST shore dinner and 
smoker were held. 


Dr. Henry P. Talbot, 


sitting separately. every thing to find out what is in it. War goods he rips to tiny shreds for of Technology, was 
War-time demands all the Allied Nations, to see if they are truly up to rigid specifications. toastmaster, and the 
and the remarkable He frees the potash held by rocks (the stony hearted misers), and for the speakers included 


progress of the chem- 
ical industry of this 


because of as good or better when he tries. 


country 
them were the key- 
notes of the principal 
session, and, in fact, 
of the convention as 
a whole. 

\t the 
meeting, 
devoted to 


general 
Tuesday vaccinated. 
morning, 


chemists and chemis- 





rubber men he makes most marvelous catalyzers. 
he had us balked in getting out good dyes; our chemist makes them just 
And when the Germans are well licked 
and war is at an end, the chemist has a chance to stand the whole world’s 
greatest friend. A serum he should make at once in cauldrons deep and 
huge; an antidote for German germs, a mental vermifuge. 
truth it should contain, repentance forty-seven, of restitution seventy- 
nine, of modesty eleven. With this the whole world-hating crew with lies 
and theft full sated, should one by one through all the land be freely 
And should it “take” what joy indeed throughout the whole 
creation, for it would cure and bring to health the entire German nation. 


The Teuton thought Professor Victor 
Gringuard, director 


of the Military Labo- 


ratory of the Sor- 
bonne, Paris; Lieu- 
Ten parts of tenant René Engel, 


chemical engineer of 
the Ministry of Muni- 
tions of the French 
Army; Arthur D. 
Little, past president 
of the American 








try in warfare, the 
> 


welcomed by Dr. R. C. Maclauren, president of 


visitors were 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who pointed out the 
great need of economy and the fact that few can render so much 
service in saving work as the chemist. Julius Stieglitz, president 
of the American Chemical Society, responded briefly, referring 
to the impetus of war, the fine manner in which the members 
had arisen to the occasion, and particularly to the 10,000 names 
of chemists enrolled by the Council of National Defense as 
having offered their services to the government. 

\t the afternoon session William H. Nichols, chairman of the 
Committee on Chemicals of the Council of National Defense, 
delivered an address outlining the important work of chemists 
in the war, particularly what has been accomplished in the de- 
velopment of new products and in the provision of substitutes 
for many acids, chemicals and dyestuffs formerly received from 
Germany. He treated the needs and supplies of potash, toluol 
and nitrogen at some length, and optimistically stated that the 
chemists of the country are mobilized and capable of conducting 
this war of chemistry to a successful conclusion. 

Dr. Marston T. Bogert, chairman of the Chemistry Committee 
of the National Research Council, then spoke on poisonous and 
other gases in warfare and the ingenious protective devices em- 
ployed against them. He evoked an outburst of enthusiasm 
when he told how, following the first gas attack by the Germans 
upon the British army in Flanders, although the world had been 
entirely without suspicion that any civilized nation would em- 


Chemical Society, and 
Dr. L. H. Baekeland, of the National Advisory Board of the 
National Research Council. 

Wednesday was devoted to divisional conferences and meet- 
ings at which more than 200 papers were read. 

Prominent speakers before the Division of Industrial Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers, of which H. E. Howe is chairman, 
were Dr. W. H. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; W. H. Hildebrand, chief chemist of the Bureau of 
Standards; Dr. L. H. Baekeland, of the National Advisory Board 
of the National Research Council; Dr. C. L. Parsons, chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Mines; Dr. W. H. Bigelow, chief 
chemist of the National Canners’ Laboratory; Professor Louis 
A. Olney, of the Lowell Textile School; Dr. Hawley, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Alexander Silverman and Raymond 
M. Howe, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Among other important speakers before various divisions may 
be mentioned: Alfred H. Cowles, Alfred W. Scheidt, J. E. 
Breckenridge, H. A. Houston, R. O. E. Davis, Harry Bryan, 
W. H. Ross, Albert E. Merz, P. H. Walker, C. E. Coates, of 
the Louisiana State University; Captain White, of the Bureau 
of Ordnance; J. R. Bailey and R. H. Pritchett, of the University 
of Texas; and Professor P. E. Brown, of Yale University. 

Wednesday evening, in Huntington Hall, President Stieglitz 
addressed a large attendance of members on “The Outlook of 
Chemistry in the United States.” He reviewed the achievements 
of American chemists since the outbreak of the war, and said 





l4 THE 


t oth a military onomic sense Germany has thus 
fa n saved from defeat by her chemisis But the British 
‘ ench chemists, he asserted, also rose to the crucial test 
the war, and are provi themselves more than a match for 
t onent likew! mer.ican chemists are meeting the 
nost ent problems of the immediate moment He pointed 
t that the future prosperity of the country will depend in 
( large measure on our efficiency in chemistry, and that 
timulate this to the greatest possible degree manuta 
urers ht to treat tl hemists more fairly by 
aril vith them more equitably the prolits resulting from their 
iscovery and invention instead of exploiting them The wiser 
li had been largely res ible for the German leadership 
emical manufacturing Future welfare demands also fair 
tective duties for dye, drug and chemical manutacturers, and 
etter patent registration, so that we may have a large measure 


hemical independence 
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“A Volumetric Method for the Determination of Free Sul- 
phur,” by E. H. Johnson and H. Upton. 
‘The Effect of Copper on Crude Rubber,” by Charles P. Fox. 


Increase in Gravity During the 


for lack of 


Dr. Weber's “The 


Vulcanization of 


paper on 


Rubber” was omitted time. 


THE SYMPOSIUMS 
interest which was taken last year in the sym- 
tests, it this year 


In view of the 


posium on accelerated was thought desirable 


meeting to general discussions. 


to devote the major part of the 

Accordingly, after getting the opinion of certain members of 
the Section, three timely subjects were decided on and previ- 
ously announced, as follows: 

(1) The Best Methods for the Determination of Free and 
Total Sulphur 

(2) The Use of Accelerators in the Vulcanization of Rub- 
ber. 

(3) The Rubber Chemist in the National Service. 

Dr. L. E. Weber, chairman of the Rubber Section, presided, 


and the discussion was participated in by J. B. Tuttle, Dr. R. 


B. Earle, Dr. D. Spence, Raymond E. Drake, C. R. Boggs, J. 



































peas Wermeeaneee the fact that Boston is consider- P. Millwood, L. J. Plumb, Dr. Frederick J. Maywald, A. T. 
4 ably less centrally located than New York, the meeting Saunders, Dr. Frederic Dannerth and Henry C. Pearson. 
place last year, about 80 representative rubber chemists from THE DETERMINATION OF FREE AND TOTAL SULPHUR. 
many different states were on hand for the annual meeting of Mr. Tuttle opened the discussion with a brief enumeration 
the Rubber Section Wednesday morning, September 12, at 9:30 and description of the published methods for determining free 
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\. M.. indicating well sustained interest in the constructive re- and total sulphur, referring briefly to the advantages and dis- 
earch work being undertaken by this body advantages of each method. In the discussion which followed, 
The transactions were held in one of the many classrooms Dr. Earle, Dr. Spence, Mr. Drake, Mr. Boggs, Mr. Millwood 
if the handsome new buildings of the Massachusetts Institute and Mr. Plumb participated. Dr. Earle pointed out the need 
1 Technology on the Charles River Embankment in Cam of a method which would determine the sulphur in the rubber, 
ridge. Massachusetts, just across the river from Boston. apart from that contained in the minerals, and also drew at- 
tention to the fact that some of the methods that have been 


rHE PAPERS 
\iter the reports of the chairman and secretary on the work 
he Section, the following announced papers were read: 
The Direct Determination of India Rubber,” by John B 
Tuttle and Louis Yurow 


suggested for determining total sulphur include the sulphur in 
the but fail to others. Dr. 
drew attention. to the great importance of the combined 
anal sone 
analytical 


some of minerals, include it. in 


Spence 


sulphur in interpreting findings, as opposed to the 


value of free sulphur and total sulphur. 
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THE USE OF ACCELERATORS. 

The chairman, Dr. Weber, prefaced this discussion with the 
following remarks in which he pointed out the grave need of 
considering the use of accelerators from the toxological stand- 
point: 

During recent years considerable interest has been evidenced 
in a class of organic compounds which exhibit the peculiar 
property of increasing the speed of vulcanization. There seems 
to be a considerable number of bodies which have this property 
and they have collectively been given the name of accelerators, 
or more particularly organic accelerators. We have long been 
familiar with inorganic accelerators. While the number of ma- 
terials that have this property of accelerating vulcanization is 
legion, almost all of them have one pronounced property in 
common that is, they are almost all poisonous—some more so 
than others. Commercially today, the accelerators that find tech- 
nical application are almost exclusively aniline or aniline oil 
derivatives, probably more than 90 to 95 per cent of the ac- 
celerators now in use coming in this category. There have been 
numerous fatalities from the use of these accelerators and also 
a number of disagreeable injuries to the workmen in the facto- 
ries from the use of aniline oils, and this matter is undoubtedly 
going to come before some Public Safety Commission to be in- 
vestigated; dnd it has been suggested that we talk the matter 
over here this morning and get various opinions as to the ad- 
vantages of aniline and also its disadvantages from the toxo- 
logical standpoint, which may result in doing the industry a 
service, and also ourselves, for if these accidents continue as 
they have in the past, something will be done to stop the use 
of aniline oil and it will result to the disadvantage of all of us. 
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what these compounds shall contain, have a prejudice against 
accelerators based on the argument that they don't know what 
they will do. The result is they are afraid they will receive 
goods which will deteriorate rapidly—or much more rapidly 
than their ordinary goods. I want to point out that an ac- 
celerator isn’t much worse than sulphur, and, if properly used, 
I think manufacturers will be able to see its advantages. There- 
fore, I think we should promote a discussion of the subject and 
the education of the public with regard to it. It becomes a 
fairly serious thing in some lines of industry—not in all of 
them, but in some lines the industry is somewhat held back by 
the ignorance of the purchaser, and that is due largely to the 
lack of discussion on the part of the manufacturers who are 
supposed to know their properties. 

Mr. Tuttle then urged a comprehensive investigation and 
publication of the results. Said he: 

There are two points on which I think this Section ought to 
take action on accelerators. In the first place, the manufactur- 
ers who know most about accelerators have taken up the ques- 
tion from the poison point of view. The use of these accelera- 
tors will extend to many factories which are without adequate 
supervision, and when that happens we are going to run into a 
large number of cases of poisoning from these accelerators. The 
United States has a special bureau for investigating industrial 
poisons, and just as sure as fate they will get hold of this matter 
before long, if they have not already done so; and when it comes 
out, it is going to be a rather serious criticism of the rubber in- 
dustry if they are able to show that the workmen in a large num- 
ber of factories are exposed to these dangers and the manufac- 
turers are doing nothing. That criticism had already been made 
in regard to lead poisoning and certain other things. 
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Dr. Earle stated that in his experience he remembered only 
one accident resulting from the use of organic accelerators. 

Mr. Boggs believed that the industry had to take precautions 
for the protection of workmen so that accelerators could be 
used and the industry get the advantages of them, and he saw 
no reason why workmen could not be properly protected. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

It will only be-a matter of a few years before everybody. is 
uate them, and one of our works of education, I think, ought 

» be. in getting the purchaser to take the goods without dis- 
crodiging them because they have an accelerator. Some pur- 
chasers. who desire definite compounds, and even state exactly 
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I think this Section should appoint a committee to investigate 
— accelerators used and recommend what precautions ought to 
be taken by every factory that uses those accelerators, and then 
have them published in such a form that they can be reprinted 
by some public-spirited organization and put into the hands of 
every manufacturer of rubber goods so that he may have them 
before him. Then, if he goes ahead and kills a couple of his 
workmen there is no one to blame for that but the manufacturer 
himself. There has been very little said about this matter in 
print for fear of giving out trade secrets, but we all know now 
that most of the factories are using accelerators, and I think it is 
up to us to do something to protect the rubber industry against 
unjust criticism. 

In the second place, a great many of our specifications are 
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made for the government departments and other important peo- 
le. They are not going to change these specifications until they 
now where they are going, and if we can organize a committee 
to investigate the effect of accelerators on compounds in vul- 
canizing and then be able to show that certain compounds, or at 
least certain accelerators, have not an injurious effect on rubber, 
we can go to such people as draw up specifications and give them 
our results, showing them that they can afford to buy rubber 
goods containing accelerators without fear of a rapid deteriora- 
tion and a loss. This will have to be done by co-operation ; I 
know of no municipal or state laboratory that will do it, and no 
government laboratory that has the facilities to undertake such 
a broad investigation as that will require. They will continue 
to adhere to the low acetone extract which will eliminate or for- 
bid the use of accelerators. They may be losing something by 
not permitting accelerators, and, if so, it is up to this Section to 
show it, because it is too large a matter for any one group to 
determine. 

The following discussion then ensued: 


Dr. Maywald: There is no real danger if a man will run his 
plant or his mill in proper shape. 

The Chairman: Isn’t that begging the question? If a man 
will run his plant in proper shape he won't suffer any evil re- 
sults from poisoning. 

Dr. Maywald: That is true, but that is just where Mr. Tuttle 
comes in; there would be a good deal of information for the 
manufacturer if Mr. Tuttle’s suggestions were carried out. 

Mr. Saunders: Down where I get most of my rubber, in Akron, 
this was very freely discussed and it was well recognized in the 
hospitals and factories. One factory was known to abandon ani- 
line oil after having inaugurated its use; another factory is using 
an oil, the fumes of which will reach your nostrils a mile and a 
half away. We are all anxious to use these accelerators and 
they are bound to come, but we are bucking against the fact of 
actual physical injury at present, and I think raising the ques- 
tion pA of putting it up to the acceptance of the manufactur- 
ers is side-stepping the health side of the question. We all want 
to know how far we can carry this safely, and the best means 
of avoiding injury to our workmen. I think I speak for the body 
when I speak for myself in saying that we all want to protect 
our own factories and our own companies, and yet we have 
found it impossible to draw a free discussion between us of the 
best reagents; and I doubt if we shall draw anything from the 
meeting this morning that will be of importance, except that 
we might, I think, conscientiously call the attention of the proper 
board of health to the fact that we are eager to invite sugges- 
tions from them that will be helpful to the industry. 

The Chairman: Isn’t it a fact that we, as chemists, are per- 
fectly familiar with the injurious effects of aniline oil, but aren’t 
there a great many small manufacturers who do not know this? 

Mr. Saunders: That is right. If there are any medical men 
here who have treated any of these cases of poisoning from 
aniline oil, I should be very glad to hear from them. But I 
should give it as my conclusion that no indorsement from us 
as to aniline or its derivatives will carry very far with the 
National Board. 

Dr. Maywald: Some men are very prone to aniline poison- 
ing. I have known men who would get a severe headache 
from the mere smell of it. 


Mr. Pearson: I remember a report gotten out by the De- 


partment of Labor, and a great deal of it was about bisulphide 
of carbon. As I remember the report, I don’t think the small 
rubber manufacturer would get much on aniline oil in the way 
of prevention of accident, but I think Mr. Tuttle’s suggestion 
that something be brought out to guide the smal) manufacturer 
in the use of it is excellent. 


Dr. Spence at this point read a paper, written in 1911, relat- 
ing to his claim of priority over Peachy in the use of paranitro- 
sodimethylaniline and stating his reasons for not having applied 
for a patent. Asked later by Mr. Saunders to give his present 
opinion as to the best organic accelerator to use, Dr. Spence 
replied that in his opinion ‘it had not yet been found. There 
were a number, without mentioning any one in particular, that 
would do the work very effectively, and he would not want to 
limit himself in any manner to any particular one. Some were 
useful for one purpose and some for another. 

Dr. Dannerth, in concluding the discussion, referred to the 
papers published by Dr. Spence in 1907, 1910 and 1911, as of 
the utmost importance in suggestion and certainly fundamen- 
tal. Turning then to Mr. Tuttle’s remarks, he emphasized the 
able presentation of the dangers in the use of accelerators. 


which deserve attention, and also the limitations placed on their 
use by specifications. Continuing, he said: 


Now, those of us who have had anything. to do with speci- 
fications, who have had to prepare rubber compounds to meet 
specifications, know that specifications are a very good thing. 
We all, I think, agree that specifications written along reason- 
able lines are a very good thing for both seller and buyer; the 
great danger that confronts us in the writing of specifications— 
confronts consumers in the writing of specifications—is in writ- 
ing them in an irrational manner. Several years ago a large 
manufacturer of reclaimed rubber said that a consumer asked 
him whether there was any arsenic in the ash of reclaimed rub- 
ber. He wanted an investigation made to show it. It would 
have taken about $100 to investigate that. A great deal of harm 
is being done by this irratibnal use of specifications, and that is 
why I believe this Section should devote considerable attention 
to a consideration of this matter. 

To come squarely back to the subject, if organic accelerators 
are going to be used in our rubber compounds—and they are 
being used now—the question naturally arises. Are those rub- 
ber compounds going to resist certain influences fer one year, 
two years, three years, etc.? 

Now, I suppose that if the chairman of this Section were to 
appoint a committee to cover this subject, that committee could 
serve as a focus for the data relating to accelerators; on the one 
hand, the data relating to the dangers in the use of accelera- 
tors and on the other the data concerning the stability of rubber 
goods in which accelerators are used. I think that data should 
be collected as soon as we can get it because the doubt concern- 
ing accelerators is going to linger in the minds of the large rail- 
roads. We all know that the railroads of the United States con- 
sume very large amounts of rubber goods in the course of a 
year. Now, in view of that fact, we must put at rest any fear 
which those consumers may have regarding the use of new mate- 
rials in the preparation of rubber compounds, and to that end 
I wish to offer this motion: That a committee be appointed 
whose business it shall be to consider the subject of accelera- 
tors, the committee to have the privilege of so subdividing its 
work that its data may be most available. 


(Motion seconded and unanimously carried.) 
THE RUBBER CHEMIST IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE. 


In opening this discussion the chairman called upon Mr. 
Pearson, who spoke, in part, as follows: 


We speak of the chemist in national service and we mean the 
chemist in war. Now, the Chinese stinkpot, Greek fire, gun- 
powder, high explosives, and all of those horrors, were produced 
by chemists. So you are responsible in a way for the war, ex- 
cept as it is carried on with clubs and swords and things like 
that. At the same time, the chemist has come to the front in 
mitigating the horrors of war. When the poison gas was sprung 
on the British, in a very short time the gas mask, with an effect- 
ual antidote for the. gas, was forthcoming. That was the work 
of the chemist. What the chemist has been doing in Germany 
to prop up the people and the armies must be wonderful. That 
we will know in a short time after our boys get to work over 
there. As for this country, I am not in a position to tell exactly 
what the chemist has done, as far as the rubber trade goes. The 
interesting things I have been shown and told I must forget all 
about—so I have forgotten. But there have been some very 
wonderful and patriotic things done. A British army officer said 
to me that the American chemists are simply wonderful. He 
said a problem came up—not a chemical problem, but one of our 
chemists knew something about the matter and learned that the 
price that had been quoted to the United States Government was 
$1,000,000. He said it was too high, and upon being allowed to 
steer the matter, the price to the United States came down to 
$600,000. That one man saved the government $400,000. Now, 
there is a lot of that sort of work. Take the gas mask; our 


. chemists have gotten out something that goes so far ahead of 


the English, German and French gas masks that it is simply 
wonderful ; it is simply bully; it is American all the way through. 

This is really going to be a very brief talk. The one point 1 
am going to make is the friendly coordination that has come 
about—speaking of the rubber companies—among the rubber 
men. There was a problem put up to two of the biggest com- 
panies and one of them, through its chemical knowledge partly, 
and partly through a happy accident, solved it better than any- 
body in the world has. Its competitor didn’t solve it; it got 
some result, but not comparable with the other. The first thing 


the successful experimenter did was to send it over to the other 
and tell exactly what had been done, and they were people who 
have been fighting each other for years. That is what is occur- 
ring all the time now and will continue through the war. It is 
the best thing that ever happened to the rubber trade because 
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we are going to forget our little secrets and talk freely and go 
ahead instead of holding ourselves and everybody else back. 


Sub-Committee on Rubber of 
then outlined the work of 


Dr. Spence, chairman of the 
the National Research Committee, 
his committee. Said he: 


When anything comes up for investigation from either of the 
war departments, I refer it where I think I can get the best 
results as quickly as possible. So far, only about six problems 
have come up for action and they have been already assigned. 
I can’t go into the details of them except to say that they cover 
the question of rubber cultivation in this country, the prepara- 
tion of puncture-proof tires for war vehicles, and also recently 
something in connection with a submarine detector upon which 
I have been working in conjunction with an Akron rubber com- 
pany. A number of other questions have come up, but have 
passed out of my hands. The matter of hard rubber for bat- 
tery cells for submarine is another question, and so on. 

The organization is far from complete and we are only just 
starting out. It is very hard, I find, to get anywhere in Wash- 
ington, even in the matter of getting problems to work on, that 
being the most discouraging aspect of the situation—to get actual 
information regarding requirements, regarding problems which 
the rubber chemists, and the rubber chemists alone, can work 
out. I hope, however, that we shall in the course of time find 
out other things besides those I have that will need investiga- 
tion, and I hope when the time comes that those of you who 
have given your names to the government and expressed a will- 
ingness to help will come forward and tackle them. 


Mr. Tuttle, of the Bureau of Standards, the biggest testing 
laboratory in the country, where nearly six hundred men are 
employed, about four hundred of whom are college graduates, 
further emphasized the uncertainty as to probable government 
requirements, and expressed the opinion that the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department and the Signal Corps have got to 
subdivide their work. “The men in charge,” he said, “are army 
officers who may know a lot about fighting and the disposition 
of troops, but when it comes to getting the best material for 
a certain purpose they do not realize sometimes what they are 
going to require until the actual need comes, only to find then, 
perhaps, that it is not yet on the market, that it is unobtainable 
in sufficient quantities, or cannot be made within less than six 
months or a year.” The Bureau of Standards is therefore try- 
ing to anticipate needs and means of supply, and, as an instance 
of the readiness with which American manufacturers are re- 
sponding, once these needs are established, Mr. Tuttle supple- 


mented Mr. Pearson’s remarks as follows: 


That work has gone to the rubber companies, and the thing 
that appealed to me in connection with it was the way the rub- 
ber companies and the fabric companies treated the question. 
As soon as they knew what the government needed they put 
every machine they could use on it, taking the machines off 
work that was paying them a good profit, and putting them on 
anything the government needed at whatever price the govern- 
ment wanted to pay. I am sure all of us, if we get anything 
from the government to do, will do it in just that same way. 
But don’t tell anybody, even the men working in the same labora- 
tory with you; and make your notes just as hard to read as 
possible, for God only knows where these fellows get their in- 
formation in Washington; I don’t. When we know about these 
things we keep them in our heads and wear our hats day and 
night. 

Mr. Boggs then called attention to the recently formed 
Botanical Raw Products Committee of the National Research 
Council, saying in part: 


The committee has been formed to help the manufacturer in 
getting new raw products or puttiry, into effect certain substi- 
tutes, and it is composed of botanical men who have at their call 
the best botanical knowledge in the United States and all that 
the various botanical museums contain. There are various 
botanical raw products which can be obtained in the United 
States, but which have not been up to date, and many manufac- 
turers have been doing w.thout them. The botanical committee 
can let the manufacturer know if material such as he needs is 
obtainable in the United States, the quantity, quality, etc., and 
thus enable the manufacturer to supply his wants. It has al- 
ready been able to give the manufacturer valuable information 
regarding substitutes. The main point is that the ordinary manu- 


facturer does not know the botanical origin of the substances 
he is using; if he is using one sort of wood he doesn’t know 
that another similar wood is growing naturally in this country. 





THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS METHOD FOR THE 
DIRECT DETERMINATION OF RUBBER. 


By J. B. Tuttle. 


PRELIMINARY extractions of a two gram sample are made 
according to the usual methods of the Bureau of Standards 
Circular 38 to determine the amount of acetone, chloroform and 
potash extracts. These extractions will prove the 
presence or absence of mineral rubbers and oil substitutes. In the 
absence of both, proceed as below. If 
mineral rubbers are present, make a chloro- 
form extraction ; if oil substitutes, an alco- 
holic potash extraction; and if both are 
present, make both extractions. In every 
case, make these extractions after the 
acetone extraction, and before the sam- 
ple is allowed to swell in chloroform. 

Take 0.500 to 1.000 gram of the finely 
ground sample (call this weight W): and 
extract with acetone for eight hours. 
Make such other extractions as may be 
required above. Dry the residue in hydro- 
gen (or other inert gas) for two hours 
at 100 degrees C. Place the sample in 
50 to 75 cc. of chloroform, and al- 

Senunuian: Maaenn low it to swell, Pass into this solution, 

until the green color which is formed 
persists for thirty minutes, the gases formed by heating arsenic 
trioxide, and nitric acid of specific gravity 1.30. It is important 
here in order to avoid contamination, that no rubber connections 
be used. Immerse the flask containing the rubber in cold water 
during the nitration. Allow the solution to stand overnight; 
the next day, filter off the nitrosite through a Gooch crucible and 
wash with small quantities of chloroform. Remove the acid 
gases and chloroform from the flask by means of a gentle cur- 
rent of air. Evaporate the filtrate to dryness. Dissolve in 
acetone the nitrosite remaining in the flask, on the Gooch 
crucible, and in the residue from the filtrate, and filter the solu- 
tion through asbestos into the weight burette. The total volume 
should be about 100 cc. Allow this solution to stand a short 
time, so as to permit any sediment which may form to 
settle out in the bottom of the weight burette. Weigh the 
burette before and after filling, calling the difference N. Draw 
off about 25 cc. into a small Erlenmeyer flask, reweigh 
the burette and call the difference O. Evaporate the portion 
drawn off to a small volume, transfer to a porcelain boat (about 
14 cm, long, and 1 cm. wide) which has been filled with alundum, 
and rinse the flask with acetone. It is best to make this transfer 
in small portions, drying the boat and contents for a few minutes 
between each addition. After the final washing and drying, add 
1 or 2 cc. of 1 per cent solution of ammonia in distilled water, 
and dry in an inert gas for one hour at 90 degrees C. Repeat 
with a second portion of ammonia and dry as before. By this 
means, all of the organic solvent will be removed. 

Place the boat in the furnace, and proceed with the combus- 
tion as usual. The furnace should be carefully tested before 
using. Pass the products of combustion through U-tubes or 
other satisfactory absorption tubes, placed in the following order: 
a, b, c; potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid; d; powdered 
zinc, 20-mesh; e, f; soda-lime and calcium chloride; g; potassium 
bichromate and sulphuric acid; h; dilute palladium chloride solu- 
tion. Very little palladium chloride is needed. We use about 
one drop of 10 per cent solution in 10 cc. of distilled water. 
Weigh e, f and g before and after each combustion; refill ¢ and 


alcoholic 
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frequently from the same solution, so that the gases which 


enter e and those that leave g will have the same moisture 
content. The palladium chloride serves to detect the presence 
of carbon monoxide; if there is any blackening, it shows in- 


complete oxidation, In this event, discard the results and repeat 
the determination 

The carbon dioxide will equal the algebraic sum of the dif- 
ferences in tubes e, f and g. Call this P. The factor for calcu- 
lating from carbon dioxide to rubber hydrocarbons is 0.309. The 
formula is therefore as follows 

Pr x 0.309 x N x 100 


Percentage rubber hydrocarbons 


2) W 


Correct this figure for whatever extractions were made pre- 
vious to nitration. 
SUMMARY 
Based upon Wesson's idea of determining the carbon in rub- 
ber nitrosite, assuming that and his co-workers wese 
correct in saying that the carbon of the rubber molecule passes 
through the process for the formation of the nitrosite without 


Harries 


loss, a method has now been developed which will correctly 
determine rubber under practically all conditions in which it 
may occur in soft vulcanized compounds. It is proposed at some 
future time to attempt to develop the method so as to apply it 


to hard rubber compounds 


The Effect of Copper on Crude Rubber. 


By Charles P. Fox. 


1 Paper Prepared for the Rubber 
TURERS of rubber goods, following the teach- 
Pearson, the 


in their compounds. Coppered iron was used 


ANUFA( 
ings of have carefully avoided use of 
copper salts 


to a limited extent in vulcanizing rubber to iron. Copper in this 


operation has recently been superseded by a plating of other 


metals, 

The accidental observation of Dewar concerning the marked 
change of a rubber gasket used in contact with a copper pipe 
led him to compare its action with other metals. His tests were 


made by covering sheet rubber with disks of metals and exposing 


them to a heat of 150 degrees F. for several days. His find- 
ngs were that copper gave the greatest effect, and that the 
iction was due to oxidation, copper being an oxygen carrier 
Thomson and Lewis*® took up the matter and made an 
exhaustive study of the action of metals and their salts on 
ulcanized rubber. Their work was with sheet rubber, vulcanized 
yy the Parkes process (cold cured) The metals in the form 
»f powder were sprinkled over the surface of the sheet, and 


the salts, if soluble in water, were made into a paste and applied 


as a paint. The treated sheets were then exposed for 10 days 


at a temperature of 60 degrees | The action was determined 
the 
the 


Copper salts completely 


yy stretching test Their results sustained those of 
the 


“Of 


prece 


Dewar metals used copper was by far worst 


destroyed the rubl 


Foden, an English textile expert, found that wherever cloth 


containing copper (used in dyeing) was used in waterprooting, 


the rubber became hardened and was soon destroyed 


Weber 


rubber, experimental data and a method of 


gives an explanation of the action of copper on 


estimating copper 
This method is simple and reliable, and should replace 


W eber 


waterprooting 


in cloth, 
copper in foods 
the maximum cloth 
He also noted that the presence of 


the methods now used in determining 


placed limit of copper in for 


at .005 per cent. grease or 


oils in the cloth facilitated the action of the copper. 


Each* attributes the action of copper to the formation of 


which acts as an accelerator. 
that the 


“tackiness” in 


copper chloride 
Morgan 


cause 


states presence of copper compounds 


may crude rubber, and strongly advises 


against the use of copper vessels in the preparation of crude 


rubber, and even against the use of copper insecticides or fungi- 


ides on trees during the tapping operation 


By experiments made by adding copper salts to rubber latex, 


Morgan concludes that the rate at which tackiness is induced 
is dependent upon the amount of copper salts used 

The formation of resins is the main factor in the copper- 
nduced tackiness. Schidrowitz" says that tackiness is due 


Section of the 


American hemical Society. 
to a physical degradation of the rubber molecule and not to a 
change in its chemical composition. 

There seems to be a distinct difference between “perished” 
or “decayed” rubber (Lewis and Thompson), and the “tackiness” 
»bserved by Morgan. Tackiness, as understood by the practical 
rubber worker, is a soft sticky condition affecting crude rubber. 

Several years ago | became interested in the action of copper 
rubber. Some of these experiments I have re- 
cently repeated. In this particular case the work shows the 
action of copper in the form of acetate on pale plantation sheet 


on dry crude 


rubber 


crude 
Small pieces of this grade of crude rubber were treated with 
a 1 per cent water solution of neutral copper acetate; copper 


icetate solution with 10 per cent acid; copper acetate solution 
with 10 per cent ammonia; and oil carrying 1 per cent of dry 
\ction was checked against blanks of untreated 
To observe the 


copper acetate 
specimens, and with straight oil-treated samples. 
action of light, two series were run, one being exposed to bright 
light in a warm room, and the other being placed in a cool and 


dark closet. Extremes in application of the chemical were repre- 


sented by a single spot, and by immersion for 24 hours. The 
duration of experiment was approximately three months. (An 
exhibit of these specimens mounted and tabulated on cards was 


prepared by Mr. Fox for inspection.) 
All the treated samples the 


(he ammonia copper acetate combination shows a much greater 


show tackiness due to reagent. 
action than copper acetate alone or in combination with acetic 
The oil-treated samples must be considered in a separate 
placed here to results that will arise 
from washing mills in bad order. While oils alone exert a power- 
ful action on crude rubber, the presence of copper magnifies this 
ction, Results with oil and copper on crude rubber coincide 
with the observation of Weber concerning the presence of oil 


acid 


zroup They are show 


in cloth aiding the action of copper on rubber. 

The action of the reagent is proportional to the time of ap- 
plication. The influence of light and heat is not as great as 
expected. This feature of the experiment émphasizes the fact 
that copper salts induce tackiness in crude rubber independently 
of the usual causes of this trouble. 

Considered as a whole the work sustains the views of Dr. 
Morgan 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


PERCENTAGE OF RESIN IN RAW RUBBER. 


HE International Association for Rubber Cultivation in 
the Netherlands Indies has translated and circulated a 
communication of the Netherlands Government Institute 


for the benefit of the rubber trade and industry, of which the 
following is an abstract: 

The expression “Percentage of resin’ is adhered to because 
generally adopted. Dekker has shown that the acetone extract 
contains nitrogenous substances, consequently other substances 
were present besides resins. 

Soxhlet apparatus, the Institute 
method of Berntrop because results 


Instead of the uses exclu- 


sively the apparatus and 
can be obtained in six hours. 


The’ Berntrop apparatus consists of a flask of special form 





and dimensions, permitting its being 
weighed on a chemical balance. The ex- 
traction thimble is suspended on two 


threads, held between the neck of the flask 


and the cork. 

The method of determining the acetone 
extract (percentage of resin) is as fol- 
lows: 


Care is taken to-cut the sample very 
fine. Three to five grams are rolled be- 
tween muslin, placed in a paper extraction 
and under a reflux con- 
denser with about 100 cc. of acetone in 
t’e Berntrop flask, for two or three hours. 
During that time the thimble is suspended 
that it reaches nearly to the bot- 
tom, hanging in the boiling liquid. Then 
the thimble is drawn up by the threads 
or two hours by the acetone running 
the thimble 
flask dried to 


thimble boiled 


so low 














and washed out for on 


hack 


and the 


condenser, after which is removed 
distilled off and the 


weight at 105 degrees C. 


from the 


acetone constant 


COMPARATIVE DETERMINATIONS OF RESINS. 


Soxhlet Berntrop 

pparatus. Apparatus 

Rubhke Per Cent. Per Cent 
Hard fine Para seas 2.66 2.67 
Pe BUD soscdcvcedesces 2.58 2.58 
Hard fine Para , eae ‘ 2.53 2.53 
Smoked sheet ioe Sawswere 3.25 3.32 
Ceara sheet 6.83 6.86 
Block Hevea 72 3.72 
Block Hevea 3.31 3.23 
Hevea crépe 3.28 3.06 
Hevea crépe ....... ‘ ; 3.73 3.62 
Manicoba ..... 3.43 3.47 
GEN peeescecexedoe sider 16.70 16.70 
Hard Congo .. , oni 2.02 1.99 


lhe analysis of 137 samples of Hevea plantation rubber shows 
an average of 2.9 per cent of resins. The percentage of resins 
in sheet and crepe are essentially the same. 

The average percentage of resin in hard fine Para also amounts 
to about 3 per cent. The percentage of resin from rubber ob- 
tained by evaporation of Hevea latex, according to the processes 
of Kerbosch, Schadt and others, amounts to a trifle more than 
3 per cent; however, it must be borne in mind that a small part 
of the water extract of those rubbers is also removed during 
the acetone extraction. 

Hinrichsen and Marcusson 1910 that 
Hevea Brasiliensis do not possess any optical activity, while 
those of other botanical origin, such as Ficus, Ceara, and Cas- 
tilloa rubber, are more or less optically active. This observation 
served as a means for deciding, even for vulcanized samples, 
whether Hevea or another rubber was present. While confirmed 
by the Institute, the point has lost much of its practical value, 


found in the resins of 


now that most of the rubbers on the market are descended from 
Hevea Brasiliensis 
RUBBER RESINS 


SAPONTFICATION Ot 


Dekker has determined some figures relating to the saponifica- 
tion of rubber resins. The following table shows these results: 


Per cent of 


Resin resin non- 

Species of rubber or resins er cent, saponifiable. 
Hard fine Para. e ‘ 3.0 25.4 
Hevea -vheet ° 1.8 48.3 
Hevea crépe tie , 3.2 22.0 
CE” cibbveseda 18.9 73.7 
Congo .... ee 4.4 68.3 
Oxidized rubber (cut sheet). en 60.5 2.4 
Jelutong ...... ss etale deadeaie 38.1 83.2 
Jyera crépe 7.2 77.8 


The presence of non-saponifiable parts of resin is of impor- 
tance because they are found as mineral oil, in the complete 
analysis of vulcanized rubber, and an error is thus introduced 
in the result. 

The investigations of the Institute on the extraction of the 
resins of balata and gutta percha with various solvents showed 
that for the determination of resin in those gums, acetone is 
the most suitable liquid for the extraction. This operation 
may be considered complete after three hours’ extracting in the 
Berntrop apparatus, and two hours’ washing. 


ASH IN RAW RUBBER. 
rubber is made in the Institute 


PERCENTAGE OF 
The percentage of ash in raw 
as follows: 


One. to 


in a porcelain crucible placed in 


grams of the finely cut sample are incinerated 
a round opening cut into an 
that the flame cannot come 
with the For plantation rubbers, 

For wild rubbers, usually contaminated by 
impurities, it is better to use 3 to 5 grams. 

The ash of Hevea rubber obtained by coagulation is generally 
Ninety-five samples of Hevea sheet averaged 0.38 per cent; 
This difference is 


five 


asbestos millboard in such a way 


into direct contact contents. 


2 grams is sufficient 


low. 
102 samples of crepe averaged 0.30 per cent. 
small, but indicates that the sheet contains more serum parts 
of the The ash of 
in contradistinction to that of 
it contains a fairly large proportion of iron. 


hard fine Para has the peculiarity, 
Hevea plantation rubber, that 
Whether this iron 
Probably it 


latex. 


really emanates from the latex may be doubted. 
gets into the rubber latex by way of rusty cups or tins. 


NITROGEN AND PROTEIN IN RAW RUBBER 

Nitrogen is determined by the Kjeldahl method, as follows: 

One gram of finely cut sample is put into a destruction flask. 
To this is added one drop of mercury (about 0.6 grams) and 
30 cc. of phosphorus-sulphuric acid (1 litre sulphuric acid of 
specific gravity 1.84, with 200 grams phosphorus pentoxide). 
When the sample has been entirely impregnated with phos- 
phorous-sulphuric acid, heating is started with a small flame. 
When foaming diminishes, the flame is increased in proportion, 
After the liquid has become colorless, 
continued for a short After cooling down, 
dilute with water and pour into the distillation flask. The 
volume of liquid is brought with the rinsing water to about 300 
cc., and the ammonia which has been formed is distilled off, 
after adding 150 cc. of the following liquid: 1,000 grams caustic 
soda and 20 grams sodium sulphide in two litres of distilled 
water. A few pieces of heated pumice stone are added. The 
distillate, which must amount to at least one-third of the 
original liquid, is collected in a flask with 25 cc. of sulphuric 
acid of known strength (about 0.1 normal). 

In connection with the low percentage of nitrogen in rubber, 


until the liquid boils 


boiling is time. 
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it is necessary to make a blank. The so-called protein per- and fourth: precipitating the rubber from the solution. {David 
centage is found by multiplying the nitrogen by the factor 6.25. Spence, Norwalk, Connecticut. United States patent No. 


Doubt exists as to the exactitude of this factor, but it may be 
taken for the present that its value is rather indifferent for a 
reciprocal comparison of rubbers 

The protein percentage, as found by the described method, 
varied in the neighborhood of one per cent, both for Hevea 
crepe as well as for Hevea sheet. 

lhe protein of Para rubber is as a rule somewhat lower than 
three per cent, and often even lower than two per cent; that 
from rubbers obtained by the evaporation process is, however, 
higher (4.7 to 5.4 per cent). Here we are led to the conclusion 
that either the Para process is not a simple method of evapora- 
tion, or that the composition of the latex from trees in Brazil 
differs from that of trees in the plantations. 

The protein of raw rubber was determined, both before and 
after acetone extraction, and it was generally found by Dekker 
that this percentage was smaller after extraction. A distinct 
decrease of the protein by the extraction was noted in most 
cases, and this fact is taken as an indication that not all the 
nitrogen in the rubber exists as protein. 

According to an investigation by the Institute, the water ex- 
tract, obtained by extracting rubber for six hours with glis- 
tilled water on a water bath, also contained a part of the nitro- 
gen compounds. 

Through these observations, it is evident that the nitrogen 
ompounds of rubber do not consist exclusively of protein. 


COMPARISON OF AMAZON HEVEA RUBBERS 

I. Helm has made a comparative study of different varieties 
of Hevea rubber. Chemical and physical examination of six 
samples of “Borracha fina” from different states of the Amazon 
district, F. de Caviana, F. de Amapu, F. de Cajary, F. de 
Xyngu, and F. de Tapajoz, led the author to conclude that the 
differential properties of the //evea trees indigenous to those dis 
tricts are not sufficiently marked to justify preference for seed 
from one particular district in the formation of new plantations 
The samples studied had the characteristics of a fine medium soft 


[Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence, 1917, 8 600-601.]| 


Para 


CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES 
MAKING 


chouc, a 


The 


substance 


PROCESS OF material 


MATERIAL AND 


P' AST IC 


referred to is char 


heptachlor caout 
acterized by the properties of plasticity and of extreme resistance 
to acids, alkalis, chlorine and other corrosive agents. The pro 
cess for producing this material consists in treating with chlorine 
which does not react with 


india rubber dissolved in a solvent, 


chlorine, and subsequently removing the solvent by evaporation 
[Stanley John Peachey, Heaton, Mersey, near 


United States patent No. 1,234,381.] 


or distillation. 


Manchester, England. 
DEVULCANIZATION A process of removing com 


bined sulphur from vulcanized rubber by dissolving the finely 


Proc ESS OF 


divided rubber in a suitable solvent, dissolving in the same sol- 
vent an excess of a vulcanizing accelerator, together with a 
reagent adapted to combine with the sulphur when freed from 
This reagent may be a part of the accelerator itself. 
Norwalk, United States patent 


the rubber 
[David Spence, 


No. 1,235,850.] 


Process FOR REMOVING COMBINED SULPHUR FROM VULCANIZED 
Rupper, The process consists of first: removing the uncombined 
sulphur from vulcanized rubber in any usual manner, second: 
dissolving the vulcanized rubber so freed from impurities in a 
suitable solvent (xylol), third: added thereto at a suitable tem- 


Connecticut 


perature, anhydrous caustic alkali under conditions of agitation, 


1,235,852. ] 


Plastic compositions adapted for sealing 
vacuum apparatus, and consisting essentially of gutta percha or 
rubber and a resin of the para-cumaron and para-indene type, 
together with suitable filler, such as chalk. One of 
examples given in parts by weight is gutta percha 20; para 
resins 40; chalk 20. This mixture is heated to fluidity in a closed 
vessel which is exhausted of air as completely as possible, the 
vessel being heated by means of an oil bath at 260 degrees C. 
and the contents stirred by a magnetic device. The vacuum treat- 
ment is continued until the contents of the vessel show no vapor 
pressure. These cements may be repeatedly melted and solidified 
without injury, and are exceedingly tough. [James P. A. McCoy, 
Wilkinsburg, assignor to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


CEMENT AND PROCESS, 


several 


Co., Pittsburgh—both in Pennsylvania. United States patent 
No. 1,236,190. ] 
Process oF MAKING A Fitter For Rvpper or Paint. The 


production of a filler consisting in subjecting the precipitate 
produced in clarifying the juice in sugar manufacture to a 
temperature adapted to drive off the moisture without discolor- 
ing the product. [William B. Rosevear, Jr., Detroit, Michigan. 
United States patent No. 1,237,704.] 


MetHop oF TREATING AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND INNER TUBES. 
Che application of castor oil to the inner wall of ‘the tire shoe 
with which the inner tube contacts for the impregnation. of the 
shoe and surface coating of the inner tube. [Frank S. Walton, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. United States patent No. 1,237,977.] 


METHOD OF VULCANIZING Ruspper ArticLes. The method con- 
sists in first subjecting the articles to the action of sulphur chloride 
and then to a mixture of aniline and benzol, whereby acids in the 
rubber are neutralized. [Theodore Whittlesey, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co. United States 
patent No. 1,238,236. ] 


\leTHOD or CoLtorinG Ruspper BAttoons. The balloons while on 
their forms are dipped, after vulcanization, in an aniline coloring 
matter dissolved in a solvent of rubber. [Marion M. Harrison, 
\kron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,239,180.] 


A composition comprising rubber, sugar, oco- 
tilla gum, and extract of licorice. [Edgar W. Snyder, Los An- 
United States patent No. 1,239,313.] 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


( HEWING GUM, 


veles, California. 


A compound for outer shoes of 
tires. The proportions recommended are 12 ounces 
of crude rubber with 1 3-10 to 3 7-10 ounces of granulated dry 
cork, together with 12% to 21% ounces of granulated slag. The 
[E. Von Vargyas, 717 

British patent No. 


INpIA Rupper CoMPosITIONs. 


pneumatic 


mixture is finally molded and vulcanized 
Woodward Washington, D. C. 
107,107.) 


Building, 


INDIA Rupser Compositions. A vulcanized mixture of pref- 
erably 2 parts rubber, 5 parts spent tan, 1%4 parts coal ash, 2%4 
parts soot, 2 parts dry pigment and 3 parts sulphur is employed 
for electrical insulation. The product resembles vulcanite. 
[T. S. Chivers and C. Marter, 11 Manor Parade, Manor Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, England. British patent No. 107,122.] 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Rupper Supstitute. A composition of gelatine (or glucose or 
treacle), water, rubber, diatomaceous earth, zinc white, sulphur, 
calcined magnesia, litharge, and a toughening agent, as formal- 
dehyde. [John Flint, McLachland avenue, Rushcutlers Bay, 
Sydney, New South Wales. New Zealand patent No. 38,536 
(1917).] 
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LABORATORY APPARATUS. 


LABORATORY VACUUM DRYER. 

VERY desirable installation 
for a rubber works labora- 

tory is a vacuum dryer of the type 
shown in the illustration. This 
is one which will not occupy a 
large amount of valuable space, 
and which can be easily and fully 
adapted to the requirements of 
experimental work. This dryer is 
compact, yet it has ample capaci- 
ty for any laboratory purposes, 
having two steam-heated shelves 
12 by 18 inches with four inches 
clearance space, which may be 
heated with steam or hot water. 
A vertical surface condenser and 
receiver form the for the 
dryer. With this apparatus, ma- 
terials that are too sensitive to heat 
and oxidation, may be dried rap- 
idly at a low temperature without 
exposure to the air. [F. ]. Stokes 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, Penn- l 


sylvania.] 





stand 














THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


mal Exposition of Chemical Industries was 
in September at the Grand Central 
350 exhibits, 


Lie Third Natu 
held the last week 
Palace, New York There 
many being notable and of special interest at this particular time 
There were a large number of 


City. were more than 
in the history of our country. 
lectures and motion pictures of various phases of the chemical 
industry. Many new products of the American chemical industry 
were shown, and among them some of special interest to rub- 
ber manufacturers 

Among the many exhibits were those of the following manu- 
facturers, whose names and products are familiar to the rubber 
trade: The exhibit of the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Buffalo, New York, occupied the entire end of the main floor, 
where special types of their machinery were shown in actual 
most prominent feature being a 120,000-pound 
vacuum dryer. There were also vacuum drum, shelf and roller 
dry vacuum pumps, both horizontal and vertical of the 
A handsome steel engraved program 
was distributed to The Barber Asphalt Paving Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, maker of Genasco mineral rubber, a 
hydrocarbon of wide use in rubber compounding, was well repre- 
sented in an attractive -booth. A most comprehensive line of 
recording thermometers and temperature regulators for rubber 
manufacturers shown in the exhibit of the Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Connecticut. The exhibit of the Corn Products Re- 
New York City, maker of “Paragol,” the corn oil 
found on the 


operation, the 


Iryers ; 
single and two-plat types. 
visitors. 


Was 


fining Co., 
rubber trade was 
mixers for rubber com- 


well-known to the 
interested in 


substitute 
mezzanine floor. Those 
pounds were able to see a good exhibit at the booth of the J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, makers of special rubber machinery. 

The J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, New York, exhibited its newest 
vacuum dryer in actual operation, which attracted general at- 
tention from the trade. The specialties of interest to chemists 
manufactured by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, New 
York, were shown on the main floor and attracted much interest. 
The Hunter Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, owner of the Hunter 
Patent Process and Dry Kiln for drying all kinds of rubber 
materials, exhibited rubber dried by the Hunter Process. An 


interesting and convincing description of the Lummus Auto- 
matic Caustic Soda Dissolver was given at the booth of the 
Walter E. Lummus Co., Boston, Massachusetts. Many uses of 
hard rubber were shown in the exhibit of the Luzerne Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey. These included hard rubber pipes 
and fittings, battery jars, large and small and a variety of other 
products made by this company. “Magmetco” brand crimson 
and golden sulphuret of antimony were on exhibit at the booth 
of the St. George Chemical Co., New York City, where an 
obliging attendant explained the advantage of this coloring 
ingredient to the rubber trade. 

The large and varied line of recording gages made for the 
rubber makers by Schaeffer & Budenburg Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, New York, was shown and intelligently described at 
the booth of this company. Here could be seen the Bourdon 
spring type, the diaphragm spring type, the Duplex, or two-pen 
type, and the float type of the Columbia Recording Gages, made 
by this company. “M. R. X.” mineral rubber, a well-known rub- 
ber compounding ingredient, was on view at the exhibit of the 
Standard Emarex Co., New York City, where rubber men were 
told of the many advantages obtained by the use of this well- 
known material. “Tire-Lith,’” a new compounding ingredi- 
ent, said to produce stronger, livelier and longer-serving 
tires, was on exhibit by the Durex Chemical Corp., New York 
City, maker of industrial and rubber chemicals. The well-known 
rubber machinery makers, Werner & Pfleiderer Co., Saginaw, 
Michigan, occupied a well-arranged space on the main floor, 
where every attention was given to requests for information 
concerning the lines of machinery made by this company. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, exhibited the line of electric specialties 
applicable to the industry and made by this important company. 
A large and comprehensive line of druggists’ rubber sundries, 
molded goods and glassware made by the Whitall-Tatum Co., 
New York City, were shown on the mezzanine floor. On Tues- 
day evening, moving pictures were shown of the manufacture of 
lead paint, accompanied by a description by John R. MacGregor, 
assistant general sales manager of the Eagle-Pitcher Lead Co. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF COMPLEXION BRUSHES. 


HIS article has within the last few years acquired such 
prominence and is made in such quantities that the method 
of its production may be interesting. It is not an expensive nor 
difficult article to make, although great care is necessary to se- 
cure perfect presswork. The stock is sheeted on a calender and 
cut to the exact size of the brush to be made. .Owing to the 
“teeth,” each one of which, of course, requires a separate cavity, 
the greatest care is necessary, first, that the mold be absolutely 
clean, and second, that the soapy emulsion used be of the right 
consistency and properly applied. With valves, heels, etc., this 
may not possibly be a fine point, but with the complexion brush, 
or any form of rubber brush, it is most essential. A perfectly 
clean brush and cup, and white Castile soap should be used, and 
care should be taken to soap the mold so thoroughly that the 
emulsion is forced into and through each “tooth” cavity. The 
necessity for this care is apparent in view of the fact that a 
single missing “tooth” makes the brush a “second.” About the 
only drawback to producing this article successfully lies in the 
liability to break off the “teeth” as the brush is removed from 
the mold. To overcome this, it may be necessary with some 
stocks to give the mold a double soaping, i. ¢., soap once and 
place in the press for one minute, remove and soap a second 
time, then fill with the prepared stock. A stock is to be pre- 
ferred that will cure in 5 or 10 minutes. 





The method of making oxide of zinc, used more than any- 
other coloring matter in the production of white rubber, is ably 
described in an illustrated article in “The Iron Age,” by George 
C. Stone, metallurgist of the New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


THE MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINE. 


HIS is a novel and ingenious machine for trimming molded 
soles, heels and a variety of mechanical rubber goods. The 


principal part of the machine consists of two cutting mem- 


bers, one comprising a substantially cylindrical guiding surface, 
terminating in a circular tting edge, and the other having a cir- 
cular cutting edge lying in a plane non-parallel to the plane 


of the first cutting edge, the intersection of the planes of the 


cutting eda cme a hore t ne rf the circles Che knives 
n this position give exact! e same result as by taking an 
inar trimime hand and closing them. On 
lower shaft small s s provided that lightly presses 

t ves tovet [here are three speeds, slow, 
dium a t ( are made by simply shifting 
Phe cvl rical I the per Knile terminates 

$2 es in circumference, 

ll trim a sole aver 

i the knives make 52 

re ] 1Ol mi ite a revolution of the 
i ches around. On medium 

ke 78 ] inl on the fast speed, 

O4 1 lutions that 11 ( mple matter to figure 


an produce 


rimming s les Che 


tends beyond it and 














Fic. 1 Soe TRIMMING MAcHINI 
is paralle] with the table Mounted on this extension are two 
rolls, one turning with the lower knife while the other turns in 


the opposite direction, the table being recessed just enough to 


permit the rolls to extend above the surface in order to move 
the sok Thus the sole is continually pushed on against the 
cylindrical guiding surface of the upper knife, and almost turns 
automatically when the heel or toe is to be trimmed. The 
photograph shows the space allowed for the overflow to pass 
under the upper knife and also a guide that, when properly ad 
justed, makes it impossible to damage the soles 





Fig. 2 shows the machine trimming siphon packing, a very 
difficult thing to trim. An arm is provided for holding a small 
wooden spindle, which is turned up properly to hold the rubber 
disks, provision being made for correct spindle adjustment. The 
upper part of the arm which holds the spindle freely revolves, 
so that when the disk is placed on the spindle the knives revolve 
simultaneously and trim off the overflow. This machine will 
trim 1,500 siphon packers per hour on slow speed 

Heels are trimmed by holding them between the thumb and 





finger as near the center as possible and by lightly pressing them 
against the cylindrical guiding surface. The machine turns 
the heel around and trims it at the same time. The machine 
weighs about 80 pounds, including the motor, and is substantially 
mounted on a cast iron base and driven by a small motor con- 








Fic. 2. Strpnon PackinG TRIMMING MACHIN 
nected by a drop cord to a convenient lamp socket tush 
tton is provided for starting and stopping it. [T. W. Morris, 


3304 Warren Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.] 





A QUICK-OPENING VULCANIZER DOOR 

lhe Simplex boltless door for horizontal and vertica! vul- 
anizers, shown in the accompanying illustration, is of the quick- 
opening type and has demonstrated its value in saving time and 
labor wherever it has been used. The door is designed along 
the lines of maximum strength combined with ease and sim- 
plicity of operation. It is made throughout of cast steel, and 
all the working parts are accurately machined and fitted. The 
door is provided with adjustments whereby the natural wear 
occasioned by long service may be taken up readily. The open- 
ing and closing operation is accomplished by turning the door 
approximately & inches, a question of only 30 seconds in either 
case, while the automatic locking feature insures tightness and 
safety \ separate batting ring is provided, so that this new 
door may be attached to an old type of door by using the old 

















bolts. The Simplex door is furnished in all standard sizes from 
24 inches to 72 inches in diameter. [The Biggs Boiler Works 
Co., Akron, Ohio.] 
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LINK-BELT ELECTRIC HOISTS. 

The ready adaptability of electrical power to industrial uses 
has covered a broad field in the manufacturing business. The 
rubber industry was among the first to utilize electrical energy 
and to-day all 
the larger mills 
are electrically 
driven. Elec- 
trical hoists 
have readily 
found a_ wide 
range of use- 
fulness in rub- 
ber mill practice 
and now they 
are being oper- 
ated with equal 
success in han- 
dling coal. 

Che accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion” shows a 
C-1 cord-oper- 
ated motor trol- 
lev hoist, with 
1000 pounds 





capacity hand- 





filled, self-dumping, and self-righting tub bucket, used for deliv- 
ering coal to the stoker hoppers in the boiler room. ‘The bucket 
dumping latch may be tripped from the boiler room floor by 
pulling on a rope. This particular view shows outside track 
system and the coal supply Link-Belt Co.. Chicago, Ilinois. | 


THE MALM RUBBER PUNCHING MACHINE. 

That possession of the field so long occupied by the venerable 
dieing-out machine is to be contested, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing illustrated description of a new rotary blanking machine 
It is fitted with multiple rotary cutting dies for any style of 
punching or blanking either uncured rubber stock as it comes 
from the calenders, or stock fed directly from the tubing ma- 
chine. It will also punch cured stock, soft rubber, hard rubber 











a i ee 








machine runs at a very high speed, the rapidity of production 





stock, and cured or semi-cured rubber fabrics. Examples of the 
character of goods the machine produces are rubber soles, 


rubber heels, hot water bottles, bathing caps, inner tube valve 
caps and similar mechanical rubber goods. The operator keeps 
the machine properly fed and removes the finished parts, other- 
wise the machine is absolutely automatic in its operation. The 





being governed by the size of the piece being punched. In 
standard No. 8 and No. 9 soles the production, using the full 
width of the machine, will be 1,380 per minute. In No. 9 and 
No. 10 standard size heel blanks, the production will be 2,000 
per minute. 

There is no unnecessary waste in cutting, the dies being so 
constructed that the scrap is almost entirely eliminated ; moreover, 
the dies can be quickly removed or changed. The machine is 
regularly equipped with a counter, and a stacking device is 
supplied as an extra for stacking soles or similar products. 

The maximum width of sheets that can be punched is 28 inches, 
and the approximate floor space, without the stacking table, is 
7 feet 1 inch by 8 feet 3 inches, the latter occupying a space 
3 feet 10 inchés by 5 feet. The machine is driven by either 
1D. C. or A. C. motor. [The Malm Machine Co., Dayton, (?hio.] 


TIRE SECTION CUTTER. 

There is only one way to show a prospective buyer mn 
struction of a pneumatic tire, and that is to exhibit a section 
of the actual shoe. The construction of the tread, side walls 
= and beads, the quality of the stock, 






















the breaker and plies of building 
fabric are all disclosed at once by 


this silent salesman. [:very manu- 


facturer of tires turns owt thous 
ands of these samples that are 
indespensable to the salesman and 


unquestionably a good advertise- 

ment for the tire. Considering 

the large number of tire sections 

that are distributed annually, it 

interesting to know just how they 
| 


are produced. A machin 1as 
been especially designed for this 
purpose and is shown in t ac 
companying illustration 

The construction embodies a 


one-piece pedestal and frame, on 
the top of which is mounted in 
suitable bearings, a belt driven 
circular knife. The shoe is placed 
over ‘a cast iron block, conforming 
to the inner contour of 
the casing and held rig- 
idly in place by a 
treadle-operated flexible 
band mounted on a vertically sliding frame. By means of a 
hand wheel and a rack and pinion movement, the sliding frame 
is raised and a section of the shoe is severed by the revolving 
knife. Thus, samples of any width may be quickly and evenly 
cut, the width being determined by an adjustable gage. [The 
\kron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio.] 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
MACHINE FOR IMPREGNATING FABRICS. 
HIS invention relates to apparatus for impregnating textile 
fabrics with solutions containing volatile constituents, and 
consists in an impregnating-chamber having a communicating dry- 
ing-chamber so constructed that a vacuum may be maintained 
in both chambers. An impregnating-chamber 1, having an im- 
pregnating-tank 5, suitably-positioned anti-friction rollers 3, 4, 
10, 12, 13, 14, 15, and scrapers 11, is in communication with a 
drying-chamber 2 having steam-chests 16 and anti-friction guide- 
rollers 17. Inspection doors 18 and windows 19 are provided in 
the drying-chamber 2, and an inspection window 32 is provided 
in the chamber 1. One end of the drying-chamber 2 communi- 
cates by a passage 21 and condenser 22 with a receiving-tank 
24, which is connected to a pump 28 whereby a vacuum may be 
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created in the chambers 1, 2. The receiving-tank 24 communi- 
cates by a valved connection 26 with a storage tank The 
impregnating-tank 5 communicates by valved connections 7, 8, 9 
reservoir 6 for the impregnating-fluid, which 
tank 5 when a vacuum has been created in the 
and the valves 8, 9 are opened. The fabric to 
placed on the roll 3 and its end connected to a 
belt. The apparatus the rollers 3, 4 
and the pump 28 set in operation, thereby draw- 


rolls 13, 


25. 
with a storage 
flows into the 
chambers 1, 2 
be treated 1: 
suitable 
suitably rotated, 
ne the 


leader is closed, 


fabric through the drying-chamber, around the 























a \ 








14, 15 through the impregnating-liquid, and winding it upon the 
roll 4. The direction of rotation of the rolls 3, 4 is then re- 
versed and the dried impregnated fabric rewound upon the roll 
3. The evaporated solvent is condensed in the condenser 22 and 





collects in the tank 24, from which it is allowed to pass, by 
opening the valved connection 26, to the tank 25, from which it 
may be withdrawn after breaking the vacuum by opening a 
cock 27. [J. D. Taylor, Australia House, Strand, London, and 
F, Shaw & Co., Bradford, Manchester, both in England. British 
patent No. 106,805.] 
TIRE BEAD TRIMMING MACHINE. 

rhe removal of tire beads from old casings for the purpose 
of resoling or preparing the tire for reclaiming, as the case may 
be, is the object of the present invention. The machine is shown 
in side elevation and the ae 


position of the tire being 
operated on is indicated 
The base 
the  belt- 
to which 


by dotted lines 
A supports 

driven shaft B, 
are geared the cutting 
knife C, conical tire grip- 
ping roller D, bead roller 
E and a conical driving 
roller, that 
cas- 


shown, 
the 
ing directly opposite the 
roller. The casing 
and supported 


not 
operates within 
bead 
is guided 





by inside rollers F and 
G, outside bead rollers 
H and J and outside sup- , 











porting rollers J and A 
These rollers are all ad- 
justable to the size and type of casing to be trimmed. The power- 
driven cutting knife and the conical driving roller are adjusted 


] while bead driving roller is con- 


handwheels, the 
trolled by a ratchet and pawl operated lever. 

In operation the guiding and supporting rollers are adjusted 
to the size of the casing and the cutting mechanism is raised to 
permit the tire being placed over the conical driving roller. The 
adjustable driving rollers are then swung into place and the 
cutting knife brought downward in operative position. When 
power is applied the casing revolves, water is applied to the 
revolving knife from an overhead tank and the bead is severed 
The tire is then reversed and the remaining 


y suitable 


from the carcass 


bead is removed in the same manner. [Bert E. Maxwell, Wichi- 
ta Kansas. United States patent No. 1,236,963.] 





PAPER WRAPPING MACHINE FOR TIRES. 

This invention relates to machines for placing spiral wrappings 
of paper strip around finished tires to prevent them from being 
soiled or otherwise damaged. The illustration is a side elevation 
of the machine, show- 
ing a tire shoe, partly 
broken away, and in posi- 
tion for being wrapped. 
The base A supports two 
curved sections B and C 














between which rotates 
the ring-shaped shuttle 
D, driven by friction 








wheel E from the main 
shaft F. A roll of paper 
strip G is mounted on the 
shuttle that is also pro- 
removable 
which 


vided with a 
gate H through 
the tire is introduced. 
Two parallel sleeves, one 
of which is shown at /, . 
enclose two shafts driven by worm gearing from the main shaft. 
Mounted on the opposite ends of these shafts are hubs provided 
with two pairs of flanges J and K, between which the tire is 
gripped by a lever-controlled sliding action of the outer flanges 
K. These flanges are slightly staggered in their relative posi- 
tions so that the rotating shuttle will wrap the paper strip evenly 
around the slowly revolving tire. [Thomas Midgley, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Michigan. 
United States patent No. 1,238,318.] 

















assignor 


-—— 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Machine for studding tire bands, treads, and similar purposes. 
W. A. Turpin, London, and D, G. Snodgrass, Birmingham, 
assignors to The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham— 
all of England. 

Method of preventing rubber treated fabric from stickin 
liner strip. E. B. Cederstrom, assignor to Morgan & 
both of Detroit, “Mich. 

Guiding device for paper wrapping machines. F. M. Pierce, 
geslqner to Pierce Wrapping Machine Co.—both of Chicago, 
Il. 


to the 
right— 


1,237,810 


1,237,811. Adjusting mechanism for paper wrapping machines. F. 
ierce, assignor to Pierce Wrapping Machine Co.—both a 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rubber boot repairer. C. r.. _Dilks, assignor of one-half to W. 
Carli—both of Bridgeton, N 
Wrapping machine. N. IL Lloyd, “Butte, Mont. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1,258,648. 


1,239,019. 


107,073. Electric cable machine. C. J. Beaver, “‘Rangemoor,” Crescent 
Road, Hale, and E. A. Claremont, Broom Cottage, High Leigh— 
both of Cheshire. . 

107,173. Mold for hollow articles. J. T. Brierley. W. Timperley, and 
Teyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., Golden Hill orks, Ley- 


Lancashire. 


W. & A. Bates, 


land, 


107,701. Solid tire mold. and J. Healy—both of St. Mary's 


Mills, Leicester. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
177,302. Non-skid tread mold. J. E. Hauvette, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, l 5 


S._A, 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


483,360 (November 6, 1916). Machine for the manufacture of tire casings. 
The Miller Rubber Co. 
AUSTRALIA. 
,655 (December 1, 1915). Device for joining rubber tubes with mandrel. 
F. H. Hall, Fngland 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Vulcanizing rubber by electricity. R. B. 
assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co., 


Price, New York City, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


proof tires. G. O, 


1,239,291. Process of making materia! fer puncture 
Morse. Des Moines. Towa, assignor of one-sixth to A. M. 
Linn, one-sixth to D. Jarvis, and one-sixth to W. W. Horras, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
106,746. Seclf-sealing tire tube. I. B. Jeffries (trading as I. Benjamin), 
3 John street, Lilanelly, Carmarthenshire. 
AUSTRALIA. 


2,712 (December !, 1916). Process for waterproofing fabric. A. O. Tate, 


anaaa. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


“KAMP KOMFORTS."’ 


OW to camp 
lH out at home or 

abroad and re- 
main both comfort- 
able and clean is a 
weighty problem, 
but here are three 
hints which should 
prove helpful: The 
“Khaki Komfort 
Kushion” supplies 





one much felt want, 


the soft pillow adding a home tou to this rather strenuous 
lite whenever a weary camper seeks repose 
; The cushion is air inflated, and ranges in 


size irom 12 to 18 inches. It is extremely 
compact, and may be put in an envelope and 
tucked away in any available pocket. Inci- 

dentally, it is excel- 
—— lent as a back or 


shoulder rest when 





traveling. Two other 
“Kamp Komforts” are 
the wash basin and 
the self-adjusting 
English bath tub. 
Both these articles 
are of khaki “cloth- 
white,” rubber lined, and have steel ribs to hold them upright. 
The basin is 12 inches in diameter, and folds up when not in 
use, making a small, light package. The bath tub varies in 
size from 12 to 30 inches at the base, and is packed in a bag. 
[Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York.] 


“CONCEAL’O”’ FOR BATHROOM OBJECTIONABLES. 

A welcome addition to bathroom accessories is here shown. 
As its name indicates, the first purpose of this attractive look- 
ing folder is to conceal successfully all “objectionables” from 
the public eye — such 
articles as syringes, : 
hot-water bottles, face 
cloths, etc., being com- 
fortably accessible but 





unobtrusive. “ Con- 
ceal’O” comes in dain- 
ty patterns of cre- 
tonnes and silks in 
any coloring desired, 
and, being rubber 
lined, insures protec- 
tion against damp- 
ness. As the illustra- 
tion indicates, the 
articles inserted in the 
folder are suspended 
on hooks, thus allow- 
ing for the orderly ar- 
rangement of many 
necessities, and the 
cover fastens with 
snappers. “Conceal’O” 
may be used when 
traveling, as well as 





at home, for it occupies comparatively little space and can be 
rolled up with the articles inside. [The Stern Specialty Co., 
49-42 East Twenty-second street, New York City.] 


A NOVELTY FOR KNITTERS. 

In these days of wartime knitting, when every feminine patriot 
carries a bag from which protrude needles of amber or ivory, 
the needle “protector” is undoubtedly a timely suggestion. This 
novelty is madé of celluloid, wood or bone, and comes in a num- 
ber of styles and shapes—from dainty, hand-painted flower de- 


signs to less elaborate but equally effective patterns in black and 














white. As the illustration shows, the tips are joined together 
hy two elastic bands, thus guarding against the possibility of 
their being lost and allowing the necessary space, in case part of 
the garment separates the needles. [The Oriart Co., 333 Fourth 
avenue, New York City.] 


FOR LAWN BOWLING. 

Manufacturers must prepare long in advance for seasonable 
goods, and although lawn bowling is over for this year prepara- 
tions are already being 
made for supplying the 
needs of next spring 
and summer. Lawn 
sports, including bowl- 
ing, croquet and simi- 
lar games, require a 
firm footing for the 
player, and to enable 
participants in these 
games to maintain this 
firm footing upon the 
grassy lawns a special 
lawn bowling rubber 
is being made. This 
is to all intents and 
purposes a rubber sole, 
held on the ordinary 
walking boot by means 
of an ornamental tip and a high quarter, or counter, of rubber. 
This is not only effective for the purpose, but is quite ornamental 
and will undoubtedly commend itself to devotees of outdoor 
games. [Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, 





Canada. ] 


THE “RESISTAL’’ GOGGLE. 

A new protective goggle used in the U. S. Army Aviation 
Corps has an unusually comfortable frame in which a cushion 
of rubber is mounted as a pad, in addition to the customary 
velvet silk chenille. The lens comprises two layers of optical 
glass, which may be plain or curved, with a layer of celluloid 





2 THE 


interposed, the whole being welded—not cemented—into a solid 
mass. It is claimed that this “Resistal” glass is not affected 
by heat, water or cold, and even after it is cracked remains air- 




















tight and watertight, with no danger from flying article 
glass. [Strauss & Buegeleisen. 37 Warren str« New York 
City.] 
TRI-PLUG NON-SLIP HEELS 
. te Shoe repairers, m1 orc t e tall 
fA ‘A prepared 1 itt iching eels ire 
Pes, J obliged 1 carry a compl stock ¢ 
a i) S1z7¢s C4 TI the Wa\ vii Sud 
frid- PLUG heel irs ill attache | his makes 
@ NUlegl {ve a heavier 1x that " F i $ 
oat raiitilbindisasn oa, 7. ., can a \ vy heel has beet mat 
a ula vere 1 s a 
alt ‘ 
holes are placed nearer the center, am 
ral sizes I ith heels cai 
c¢ titted with a smaller as tment i 
cst ubber heels \ vacuum space at 
the top enables a tighter tit lhe larger 
sives of this make of heels contain thre« 
non-slip plugs, while the small half 
heels tor women’s [rench heel styles 
coutam a single plug at the a for 
making the heel wear longer and more evenly, and preventing 
slipping. [Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co.. Stoughton, Mas 


sachusetts. | 


RUBBER THREAD INSULATION FOR STORAGE BATTERIES 





Mard rubber is the only insulator impervious to the actior 
sulphuric acid, which is the basic electrolyt lead storage 
batteries and for this reason storage atter separator plates 

are made of this material. 
A new type of plate that is 
a radical departure from 
the ordinary separator has 
rec ntly been perfected and 
is here shown 
his is a greatly enlarged 
section of the rubber thread 
ed imsulation showing the 
numerous threads imbedded 
the rubber 
Each white spot is the end 
ot one 196,000 
threads which pierce the rubber plate from front t ack. Each 
one is in reality only 1-32 of an inch in lergth and of such small 
diameter that it is not noticeable to the naked eve These 
threads serve as wicks, through which the battery solution is 


drawn by capillary attraction 
he 


thread insulation is the 


with rubber 


{ Willard 


mark of 
letter W 


Cleveland 


distinguishing vatteries equipped 


inside a double circle 


Storage Rattery Co., Ohio. | 
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THE “HOLDFAST' AND “NEVERSLIP FINGER DEVICES. 


hese two ingenious contrivances have recently been placed 
m the market, as an aid to filing or the handling of bank bills 
or papers. The “Holdfast,” which is made of nickel, rubber and 
silver, consists of a wide, rounded rubber strip 


that goes around the finger, narrowing on top 


i mechanical fastener ot metal, with a 


rap underneath tor protection against the 










this means the encircling band of 

ve tightened or loosened as de- 
“Neverslip” is of simpler cesign, being a narrow, 
ered circlet of metal, which can be bent to fit the 
unger. Doth these appliances work by dry adhesive power and 
, possess obvious sanitary and time-saving ad- 
‘ hoe Vanitages over the usual finger-moistening 
= method.* They are superior to the familiar 
| Hi ! er linger, as there is no pressure to cause 
_ perspiratio interfere with proper circula- 
" r do thev brea t rrode {The George H. Rives 

g \\ ilding, New York City.] 


A CUSHION VACUUM HEEL 





This ee is a 4 epression surrounded by a 
shghtly raised wall, latter serving to form a partial vacuum 
‘ W 

alking a 

nti ICss . 
lippine thre ee! 
sim th I XM ts 
irfac In ord 
wore quickly lease 
uction on 1ising th 

rt the cents sectio 





s molded to be lighet 


than the surface of 
eel and also higher than 
the 
This 
entral cushion increases 
effect of 


the wall around 


unker section 








ie cushioning 








the rubber hee! = ani 
ilitates the action. |.\. F. Priest, Chicago, Mlinois. | 
THE ‘KING’ SAFETY HELMET FOR AVIATORS. 
In these days of thrilling air battles, when every detail of 
ie aviator’s costume must be considered with a view to its 
titability for the dangerous work of flying, no part of the 
costume is more important 





The “King” 


than the helmet. 


Safety Helmet embodies one 
the most recent contri- 
ances for safeguarding our 


This 


» is constructed of four-ply 


iviators in their flights. 


heet cork and gutta percha 
t contains two complete hel- 
mets, within the other, 
one-half 


one 





the one and inch 
space between the two being 
illed 
forms an effective protection 
skull frac- 
Contrary to the usual 
light. in spite of its durable 


As seen in the accompanying photograph, the visor 


with steel wool, which 








against possible 
ture 
helmet, it 


iviation is extremely 


qualities 
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of the helmet extends over the eyes, protecting them from 
injury. The flaps over the ears have openings, in order that 
the wearer’s hearing shall not be impaired, while the outer ears 
themselves are fully protected. [Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Ma- 
dison avenue and Forty-fifth street, New York City.] 


REMARKABLE INNER TUBE TEST. 


\n interesting test of the strengtl 
inner 











and elasticity of one of its 
tubes was recently made at the fac- 
the Pennsylvania 
Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, when a 


tory ‘of Rubber 
crated five-passenger touring car, a 
total weight of 2,990 
lifted from the ground, suspended 
in air, and lowered again, this entire 


pounds, was 


weight being held by a 37 by 5 inner 





tube taken trom stock. The report 
is that, “at the conclu- 
a sion of the test, the tube 
resumed its normal 

oily 


4 ~ | shape and was critically 


examined by the com- 


iy ah co mittee, 


who certified in a 


sworn affidavit, that the 


tube was in perfect con 
lition and ready for 
service.” 


Tests in the factory on 
a tension machine, while 


not so spectacular, indi- 





cated an even greater 


strength, the machine registering 3.190 pounds to the square inch. 


THE MUNCIE PNEUMATIC TRUCK WHEEL. 


This is an all-steel truck wheel, which is provided with the 
pneumatic tire effect and so constructed that the wearing stresses, 
punctures and blowouts incidental to the regular pneumatic tire are 
entirely elimi- 
nated. 

The outer 
soled rubber 
tire rests upon 


a standard 





band; between 
this band and 
the axle hub 
there are 
placed six steel 
rings rigidly 
fastened to the 
band, and to a 


seventh ring. In 














the center of 
this seventh 
ring there is 
room for the 
free movement 
of the axle and axle hub. This steel framework supports the 


periphery of the wheel—the six steel rings counter-supporting 
themselves and in turn resting upon the seventh ring. 

Inside of each of the six steel rings there is placed an air 
cushion one-third the diameter of the wheel, composed of a 
casing and inner tube, the same construction as a regular pneu- 
matic tire, only smaller. In the center of each air cushion there 


is a metal hub. From the axle hub, extending through the 


center of the seventh ring, and free from any contact with it, 
extend 12 steel arms, six each front and back, a pair to each 
These arms are bolted, one end to the axle hub, the 
This construction 


cushion, 
other to the center of 
permits both the weight of the car and the load, and the impact 


the air cushion hub 


of the outside of the tire upon the ground to be equally dis- 
tributed upon the six air cushions. [Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, 


Indiana 


HOOD SOLID TIRE DEMOUNTABLE RIM 


loss of time incurred when his 


The 


time necessary to change a pressed- 


Every truck owner knows the 


truck must be Jaid up to change tires trips to and from 


the service station and the 


time the use 


wasted. By 


on tire represent to the truck owner 





of the demountable wheel felloes here shown and ordinary 
pressed-on tires, a truck may be provided with a demountabk 
solid tire equipment. 

The device consists of two rings, one within, toward the 
vheel, which contracts as the two rings are pulled together 


by the bolts; and the other on the outside, toward the tire, which 
expands as the two rings are pulled together by the bolts. By 
loosening the bolts, the two rings slide apart and the 


[Hood Tire Co., Inc., Watertown, 


simply 
tire is free from the wheel 


Massachusetts. | 


3,512.996 MOTOR CARS REGISTERED IN I191€. 
\g- 


mo- 


Statistics compiled by the United States Department of 
riculture show that 
tor trucks registered in this country at the end of 1916, a gain 
of 1,067,332, or 33 per cent over 1915, There were, in addition, 
250,820 motor-cycles. This means that there was on that day a cat 
29 persons in the country and 1.4 cars for every mile 
Distribution varied greatly in the different 


sc 


there were 3,512,996 automobiles and 


for every 


of public rural road. 


states, however, Lowa leading with a car to every 11 persons 
California with a ratio of 12 and Nebraska and South Dakota 
following with a ratio of 13 each. Arkansas had only one car 


to 116 persons and Alabama and Louisiana followed with ratio: 
of 108 and 107 respectively. In respect to cars per mile of rural 
Rhode Island led with 98 Massachusetts and New 


followed with 7.3 each. Nevada had the 


road, and 


Jersey \labama and 
smallest mile ratio, namely 0.4. 

The total revenue from motor vehicles in the form of regis- 
tration and license fees amounted to $25,865,369.75, of which 
$23,910,811.00 was available for road work under the direction 
of local or state authorities, including $138,676.39 in fines and 


penalties. 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


THE WATERPROOFING OF FABRICS By Dr. S. Mrterzinsx1. 


Translated from the German by Arthur Morris and Herbert Robson, 
B. Se., 1914, second edition; first edition, 1903. London: Scott, Green 
wood & Son [Octavo, 140 pages, 29 illustrations Price 5 shillings 6 
pence ] 

HIS book upon a subject of great interest at the present time 
consists of an index and twelve chapters, as follows: In- 
troduction; prelimit.ary treatment of the fabric; water- 

proofing with acetate of alumina; impregnation of the fabric; 
drying; waterproofing with paraffin wax; waterproofing with 


ammonium cuprate; waterproofing th insoluble soaps of metal- 
lic oxides; dyeing waterproof fabrics; waterprooting with gela 
tine tannin, caseinate of lim other bodies; manufacture 
f tarpaulin; British waterpr vatents. The final chapter is 
by the translators, who comment intelligently upon certain ob- 
vious lapses by the German author 
rHE OUEST OF THE LON STAPLE COTTON BY W IRVING 
Bullard, Manager Text I tiner The Merchants National Bank, 
8 State street, He t M tt 


in the production of long staple cotton 
»f interest to the rubber industry. After 
Egyptian, Sea 


[he growing interest 
will make this brochure 
a short introductory chapter, the subjects of 
Island, Arizona-Egyptian cotton and the California cotton fields 
are treated in a brief and interesting manner. The closing chap- 
fields of Brazil and Peru, and a 
importance of long staple 
interesting little book. A map is 
shows the long staple cotton fields 


ters are devoted to the cotton 
few pointed remarks concerning the 
cotton concludes this 
appended that graphically 
of the world and emphasizes our dependence on foreign countries 
for long staple cotton, 


very 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. BY 
Parsons. La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Illinois. 
313 pages, charts and half-tones, flexible binding. ] 


This volume, one of a series devoted to various departments 
of business administration, and written by eminent authorities, 


CARL C. 
[Large 8vo, 


fills an important place in business literature because the office 
is the heart of every business institution, its records determining 
alt executive policies. Its comprehensive scope is indicated by 
29 chapters devoted to the following subjects: Organization; 
laying out the office; employes; training; rules and regulations; 
discipline; methods of payment; promotions; increasing effi- 
ciency; suggestions and ideas; esprit de corps; vacations; en- 
couragement of savings; making employes stockholders; pen- 
sion systems; welfare work; machinery of the office; records 
and systems; records pertaining to advertising, sales, credits and 
collections, order department, purchasing orders, stores, ship- 
ping and cost accounting; mailing department; supervision; the 
office manager. The importance of the human element is em- 
phasized throughout, prevailing and exceptional customs being 
cited and much good advice offered 


EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLO- 


EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 1917-18 
4 Price, $7.50, in- 


paedia Co., New York City. [8vo, 1,315 pages, cloth. 
cluding “The Exporters’ Review.”’] 

All firms engaged in export business will find the thirteenth 
annual edition of this standard reference book invaluable. Not 
only are general shipping instructions given telling how to pack 
and mark goods for export, what consular regulations must be 
followed in regard to bills of lading, which are the best routes 
to every foreign port, etc., but this information is kept con- 
stantly up to date through the medium of “The Exporters’ Review,” 
a 56-page monthly magazine, subscription to which is included 
in the price of the encyclopaedia. Nine hundred pages are de- 


voted to the commercial facts and statistics of the countries of 
the world, and a wealth of supplementary information to pro- 
tect the shipper and customer alike from delays, fines and other 


cities, etc.; 


order and 


index of countries, ports, 
forwarders; foreign postage, 
steamship lines and agents; difference in time 


world; cable rates; 


annoyances, includes: 


representative money 
parcel post rates; 
between New York and the cities of the 
foreign import duties; weights, measures and conversion tables; 
foreign currency; New York branch banks abroad; export com- 
mission houses; American consulates abroad; shipping routes 
from American ports; foreign consulates in the United States. 
7 ? ROO ves 


Ss vo, 


INDUSTRIALS, 191 Cloth, 
*s Manual Co., New York City 


This standard work is too well known to require any extended 
It gives in a reasonably compact form the facts re- 


POOR'S MANUAL OF 
P : P 


ee, 0.) Poor’s 


description 
industrial corporations which are needed by investors, 
The 


garding 
bankers, and all others interested in industrial securities 
information is revised up to August 1 of this year, and gives 


the latest income accounts and balance sheets to that dat \s 


these details are given in comparative form, they show the prog- 
concerns: devoted to 


large number of 
industries, are included in 


ress of the business. A 
rubber manufacture or to auxiliary 
this comprehensive list of United States and Canadian corpora- 
tions. 


DRUG, 
| Octavo, 


THI 
Stubbs, 


$3.00. } 


FOR 
Alfred 


Price 


WHOLESALE 


STUBBS BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
New York 


Chemical ond Allied Trades 

372 pages, bound in buckram. 
An established institution, this well-arranged directory is an 
authoritative guide for buying the many materials handled by the 
trades mentioned in the title. A separate section gives the names 
and proprietors of a large number of pharmaceutical specialties, 
and a list of manufacturers and importers of goods usually sold 
by the drug and chemical trades. It naturally includes a list of 
the manufacturers or wholesale handlers of a large number of 
chemicals and materials used in the manufacture of rubber goods 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Moutreal, 
number of 


i ie Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Canada, is just sending out its regular fall 

“Foot-Prints,” which is the catalog of uppet 
soled shoes. It is a handsome booklet of 32 pages, and gives 
ex¢ellent hali-tones and descriptions of the many styles of tennis 
shoes,wwork shoes and bathing shoes manufactured by that com- 


canvas rubber 


pany. It is printed in colors, the tan uppers and-the red rubber 
soles being graphically shown in their natural colors As a 
specimen of trade catalog it is worthy of special attention 


*~ * a 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, is sending out a well 
illustrated pamphlet giving much valuable information regard- 
ing truck tires of its manufacture, together with many photo- 
graphic reproductions showing the effects of overloading or other 
abuses of truck tires. The pamphlet is well illustrated and gives 
many facts of value to all who use motor trucks in their busi- 
ness. Another pamphlet describes a large number of devices 
that make for motor truck efficiency, and still a third pamphlet 
entitled “Which?” explains the advantages of motor truck de- 
livery over horse haulage. 

*x * * 

‘Bridge’s Sisal and Other Fiber Decorticating or Scutching Ma- 
chinery” is the title of a 64-page booklet published by David 
Bridge & Co., Limited, Castleton, Manchester, England. Although 
the object of this work is to picture and describe the machinery 
for this purpose made by the above well-known house, it contains 
a remarkable amount of information regarding the plants which 
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furnish cordage fibers, their habitat, manner of preparation for 
the market, etc., from the pen of Frederic A. G. Pape, the in- 
ventor of the machines shown. Other illustrations show phases 
of the growth of the plants and establishments in British East 
Africa, where these cordage fibers are produced. The publishers 
will send copies to interested parties on request. 

* 7 * 

A descriptive price list of Francke Flexible Couplings, heavy 
pattern type, has been issued by Smith-Serrell Co., Inc., 90 West 
street, New York City. This ingenious device for direct con- 
nected machinery of every sort eliminates misalinement troubles, 
such as friction, vibration, noise, bearing wear and shaft break- 
age, and saves operating trouble and expense. The heavy pat- 
tern type is particularly well suited to rubber rolling mills, crush- 
ing and grinding machinery. 

» . « 

William H. Scheel, 159 Maiden Lane, New York City, dealer 
in rubber chemicals and ingredients, has issued a new buyers’ 
directory of the various chemicals and compounding ingredients 
handled by this well-known house for the rubber trade. 





“Will You Help Improve Transportation to Win the War?” 
is the title of an article by Raymond B. Price, vice-president of 
the United States Rubber Co., New York City, which every 
public spirited man should read. It points out the necessity of 
developing our river, lake and coastwise shipping, independent 
of our railway systems; the disastrous results of railway monopo- 
lies; the advantages of economical electric power for railways 
with power houses at coal mine mouths, and the need of a uni- 
form system of Federal highways permitting the development 
of a great motor truck carrier service. Copies of this leaflet for 
distribution may be obtained from the Patriotic Education So- 
ciety, 806 Seventeenth street, Washington, D. C. 





In these troublous times when enormously increased produc- 
tion and maximum efficiency are the aims of industry, and 
American business men must read as never before to keep 
abreast of war progress, which makes giant strides over night, 
“The Nation’s Business” is particularly welcome among the 
month’s periodicals. It is not merely “another magazine” but a 
service performed by its publisher, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, Washington, D. C., which is in 
close contact with the several departments of the government 
and also 400,000 business men in all parts of the country. It is, 
therefore, in a position to present to its readers every month 
information unobtainable from any other source. A handsome 
52-page paper 914x12 inches on coated stock and profusely il- 
lustrated, it is well worth the subscription price, $2 a year. 
America’s best known public men and writers are its contributors 
and their articles cover the whole length and breadth of business 


activity. 





JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


M ILLER RUBBER CO. v. Benrenp & Rotuscuitp, Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, February 28, 1917. 


The Miller Rubber Co., manufacture a toy balloon that re- 
sembles a watermelon in shape and coloring. This was the in- 
vention of Ferdinand F. Briicker, who assigned his rights to the 


company, Behrend & Rothschild manufacture a balloon resembling 
in all respects the balloon of the above company, which claims 
that Behrend & Rothschild have infringed their letters patent and 
furthermore charge them with unfair competition. The court 
adjudged that when there was no proof that they knew of the 
circumstance, also the fact that one was the first to manufacture 
a balloon like a watermelon, does not make its manufacture and 
sale by another unfair competition when there is no attempt to 
leceive by imitating marks, labels, etc. 

In regard to the patents, it was decided that they were void 


because lacking in invention. The decree in favor of defendants 
passed by the District Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of New York, from which complainants appealed 
was, therefore, affirmed. [Federal Reporter, Vol. 242, page 515.] 





NATIONAL METAL Mo.pinG Co. v. TUBULAR WoveN Fapsric Co., 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, December 21, 1916. 
The Tubular Woven Fabric Co. had constructed a flexible 
electric conduit which had been adjudged an infringement of a 
patent of the National Metal Molding Co. They subsequently 
made another conduit, which the complainants claimed was iden- 
tical with the first and therefore an infringement of the same 
patent. The District Court of the United States for the District 
of Rhode Island, before which the case appeared, dismissed the 
supplemental bill of the plaintiff on the ground of non-infringe- 
ment. From this order, the National Metal Molding Co. ap- 
pealed. The Circuit Court affirmed the judgment of the District 
Court and decided that appellee was entitled to costs of appeal. 
[Federal Reporter, Vol. 239, page 907.] 





RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 





HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


[327.] An inquirer wishes to know in what way and to what 
extent benzoic acid is used as a compounding ingredient. 

(328.] A correspondent desires information on the subject of 
converting old inner tubes into sponge rubber strips. 

[329.] A manufacturer wishes to know where he can dispose of 
cases and boxes in which wild and plantation rubber is received. 

[330.] An inquiry for the name of a firm manufacturing rubber 
stamp vulcanizers. 

[331.] A correspondent inquires for the name of a dealer in 
nails for attaching rubber heels. 

[332.] The name of the manufacturer of “Akroide” is re- 
quested, 





TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS.* 


A man in the Netherlands wishes to purchase medium priced 
suspenders. Report No. 25,264. 

A commission merchant in Spain seeks an agency for the sale 
of belting. Report No. 25,329. 

A firm in Italy wishes to buy or obtain an agency for the sale 
of automobile accessories of all kinds. Report No. 25,336. 

A firm in Spain desires to represent American manufacturers 
and exporters of scientific equipment, diving and submarine 
apparatus, hose and firemen’s appliances, and hygienic goods 
and disinfecting apparatus for hospitals, etc. Report No. 25,302. 

A company in Denmark desires to purchase 200,000 pairs of 
rubber shoes of good and medium quality. Report No. 25,308. 

Representation for rubber goods is desired by a man in France. 
Report No. 25,294. 

An agency for the sale of automobile and bicycle tires and 
accessories is sought by a commission merchant in Spain. Report 
No. 25,349. 

\ man in France wishes to secure an agency for the sale of 
rubberized fabrics. Report No. 25,356. 

A merchant in Canada wishes to purchase rubber for tires 
on baby carriage wheels. Report No. 25,357. 

A firm in Spain wishes to purchase and secure the sole agency 
for the sale of bicycle tires and rubber goods in general. Report 
No. 25,362. 

A firm in Italy desires to purchase garters. Report No. 25,397, 


*In considering the above opportunities it should be remembered that 
export licenses are required. 
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The Obituary Record. 


AN OLD-TIME RUBBER SHOE MAN 


EORGE HATCH QUINCY, for many years identified with 
the rubber business, died at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, 


Massachusetts, on September 4, in his eighty-fourth year 
le’ was born in Boston, March 4, 1834, the son of Captain Sam 
uel and Mary Hatch 





Quincy On com- 
pletion of his educa- 
tion in the public 
schools of that city, 
he entered the 
wholesale shoe busi- 
ness, being succes- 
sively employed by 
the old-time leading 
Boston firms of Wil- 
liam Claflin, Coburn 








& Co., Johnson Rust 
& Co., and Hough- 
ton, Coolidge & Co. 
rhis last firm be 
came selling agents 
of the Para Rubber 
Shoe Co., Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Quincy de- 
voted his time main- 





ly to that branch of 
the firm's business 


When the Para com- 


Greorce Hatcu Quincy 


pany discontinued business, he was appointed manager of the 
Boston selling agency of the Candee Rubber Co., and when 
that company was consolidated with the United States Rubber 
Co., the Bourne Rubber Co. of Providence, Rhode Island, made 
him its Boston selling agent. At one time he was a member of 
the First Corps of Cadets, the crack military company of Boston. 
He retired from active business a number of years ago, and went 
to Europe, for some time living in Switzerland, where his daugh- 
ter resided. After his return, Mr. Quincy became house manager 


of the Algonquin Club of Boston, and later he resided at the Hotel 
Vendome and the Hotel Somerset. Failing in health he grew 
feehJe during his last years. He is survived by two daughters, 


Mrs. Richard W. Peters, and Mrs. Henry Gilman Nichols, both 


of Boston 


AN EMINENT BRITISH RUBBER CHEMIST. 

Clayton Beadle, well known in connection with rubber chem- 
istry, died at his residence at Sidcup, Kent, England, on August 
16 at the age of 49. He was widely known for his research in 
cellulose and rubber, and was an early investigator in the manu- 
facture of cellulose with C. J. Cross and E. J. Bevan, analytical 
chemists, his name appearing upon the original viscose patent. 
His wife was the daughter of Andrew Pears of the Pears 
family, who were among the pioneers in the rubber planting in- 
dustry. “Mr. Beadle was a director in the Lanadron Rubber Es- 
tates, Limited. Later he formed a partnership with Dr. H. P. 
Stevens, and devoted himself to research work in the rubber in- 
dustry. .The investigations of these two men have been of great 
value to rubber planters and manufacturers, and many of their 
discoveries have been advantageously utilized in the industry. 
He was the author of a number of books on technical subjects 
and an active or honorary member of several chemical and 
scientific societies. Among the honors bestowed upon him may 
he noted the gold medal of the Société pour Encouragement 


le 'Industrie Nationale, the silver medal of the Royal Society 
f Arts, and the Scott Legacy Medal: and Premium of the 
l'ranklin Institute. 


LONG AND FAITHFUL IN SERVICE. 


Walter F. Medding, for 37 years in the.employ of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, died at his home in 
that city, September 14. Mr. Medding was a native of Malden, 
horn 54 years ago on the site of his late residence. After gradu- 
ating from the Malden High School, he entered the office of 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. and rose to the position of pay- 
master, which office he held for 30 years. A short time ago 
1¢ became almost totally blind and it was hoped that a recent 
operation would restore his sight. It is believed that worry 
about this hastened the end. 

Mr. Medding was one of the best known Masons in New 
England, having attained the 33rd degree, and held high offices 
in various Masonic bodies. He was a member of the Univer- 
salist church. He is survived by a wife and qne son. Mr. Med- 
ding was held in high esteem by the officers, and all employed at 
the rubber factory, and hosts of friends will mourn his loss. 
Funeral services, in accord with the wishes of the family. were 
very simple and were held at the Universalist church, being 
argely attended by leading Masons of New England, business 


associates and other friends. 


PIONEER MAKER OF RUBBER PLASTERS. 

lr. Join M. Grosvenor, widely known as a chemist and one 
of the first to manufacture rubber porous plasters in Boston, 
died September 20, at his home in Middleton, Massachusetts. 
He was born in Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1839, and was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and Harvard Medical School. 
He served in the Civil War as an assistant surgeon. Four 
vears ago, after a residence of many years in Swampscott, Dr. 
Grosvenor purchased a farm at Middleton. Although he had 
held membership in many clubs and medical and other organi- 
zations, he had retired during the past few years from all except 
the Masonic fraternity. 


MADE A FORTUNE IN RUBBER STAMPS. 

Edwin Reynolds, for many years a manufacturer of rubber 
stamps at Providence, Rhode Island, died at Ledyard, Connecti- 
cut, September 4, aged 69 years. He was a bachelor, of kindly 
disposition and interested in nature study. Through the pro- 
hating of his will, it became known that he was possessed of 
about $85,000, a large portion of which he left to charity. A 
few private bequests are made and a number of trust funds cre- 
ated for charitable purposes, the residue of the estate, if there 
is any, being left in trust for the National Association of 
\udubon Societies, New York City. 

A FORMER TIRE COMPANY MANAGER. 

Charles W. Dailey, Jr., for many years associated with the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, died at Monrovia, 
California, on August 31, aged 37 years. 

He was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 24, 1880, and 
received his education in the public schools and at Burdett 
Business College. Following his graduation he went to Europe 
where he enjoyed an extended vacation, and on his return in 
1901 entered the employ of the Hood Rubber Co. as a stenog- 
rapher. In a short time he was placed in charge of the cost 
department, and when the Arrow Rubber Co. was formed he 
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was given the management oi the business, which was the manu- 
facture of the Arrow brand oi goods and their sale direct to 
the retailer. On the discontinuance of the Arrow Rubber Co. 
as a separate concern, he was appointed manager of the Hood 
Tire Co. 

Becoming affected with tubercular trouble about four years ago, 
he gradually grew worse, and feeling that a respite from business 
was necessary he retired and went to California, where he died. 

Mr. Dailey was formerly president of the Winsor Club of 
Watertown, Massachusetts. He is survived by a widow and 


two children 


KNOWN IN THE CRUDE RUBBER TRADE. 

George T. Singleton, who has been with Albert B. Beers, broker 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, 68 William street, New 
York City, for the past 16 years, died of typhoid fever at his 
home in Hackensack, New Jersey, September 24, aged 36 vears. 
Prior to his connection with Mr. Beers, he was for some three 
years with Messrs. Earle Bros.. one of the oldest houses in the 
rubber brokerage line. He had many friends in the crude rubber 
trade by whom he will be long remembered. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter 


A NORTHWESTERN TIRE SALESMAN. 

Stanley F. Richardson, a salesman at Portland, Oregon, for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron, Ohio, was instantly 
killed near Roseburg, Oregon, September 4, in an automobile 
accident. He had been connected with the Firestone company 
about three years and was regarded as one of the most efficient 
tire salesmen in the Northwest. He leaves a widow, 

GOVERNMENT STANDARDS HAVE CHANGED. 

To tHE Epiror oF. THE INDIA RuspBeR Wor p: 

EAR SIR :—Regarding the recent large order given by the 
D United States Government for 195,000 pairs of 15-inch 
arctics, a reference to one of the early incidents in this manu- 
facture may be interesting. 

It was in the eighteen seventies, when one of the present old 
shoe companies enjoyed this business, that our customer in Phila- 
delphia became ambitious to share in the emoluments, and asked 
us to furnish a sample and a price for him to use against an 
impending bid. The official at the Philadelphia Arsenal refused 
to lend us the government sample to go by, laying great stress 
on its sacred character as government property which must not 
go out of his possession for a minute. We were free to make 
drawings, take measurements and descriptions, but our goods 
must conform to the government standard in every particular, 
etc. The other company, suspecting no competition, very com- 
mendably bid a very high price, and ours being very much lower, 
the contract was awarded to us. The quantity was very small, 
as compared with 195,000 pairs. 

As these arctics had soles about a quarter of an inch thick, it 
was difficult for us to run the stock solidly on the wide calender 
we then had. The result was, the first day’s work on the con- 
tract was badly damaged, some of the soles having blisters as 
large as silver dollars. The packer was directed to throw out 
the worst of them, and to put up the best of the damaged, with 
the perfect ones for shipment 

A few days after these goods were forwarded to Philadelphia 
we received notice of rejection, as we anticipated. An interview 
with the inspector developed the fact that our competitor had 
viewed the goods, and had called attention to the blisters. We 
were sternly asked whether we expected the government to 
accept “seconds.” We said: 

“Why, yes. Our bid was for ‘seconds.’” 

“You bid on ‘seconds’! What do you mean by that?” 

“Captain, isn’t it a fact you knew nothing about ‘seconds’ until 
a disappointed competitor, who has been overcharging you for 
years, came here and told you about them? It is clear he has 
been supplying you with ‘seconds’ himself, for your sample is a 
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‘second,’ and has two very considerable blisters on the sole. You 
insisted that our go should be exactly like that sample, and 
we. did our best to meet the conditions. We haven't got the 
blisters precisely in the same places, but in good faith we are 


giving you the blisters just the same.” 

The captain, rather worried, sent for the sample, and sure 
enough there were the blisters. 

“Now, captain, I don’t see how you can reject the goods. 
You can send back the perfect ones, if you wish, but the others 
you should keep, because our price was based on ‘seconds, 
according to your sample, and not on ‘firsts... We shall cla we 
have made ‘good delivery.’”’ 

After considerable talk of this kind the arctics were accepted, 
saving the most badly damaged; our packer having sent every 
pair to clear his tables. It was also agreed that he should be 
sent down to the Arsenal to select those very much worse than 
the sample, and to return them to the factory PIONEER. 


ONE BILLION GALLONS OF SYNTHETIC GASOLINE IN 1918 


In a paper read at the Kansas City meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, April, 1917, Walter F. Rittman states that 
one-fifth of the 3,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline to be produced 
in the United States in 1917 will be made by cracking, and that 
the market value of this synthetic gasoline would supply the 
Navy with ten superdreadnaughts. About two-thirds of. this 
enormous output will be consumed by the 4,000,000 automobiles 
now in operation in the United States, which is about five times 
the total number of cars for the rest of the world. The gasoline 
and tire items of merica’s annual automobile bill are about equal, 
and reach approximately $500,000,000. The remaining third of 
American gasoline production is consumed through exportation, 
motor boats, motorcycles, farm engines, cleaning establishments, 
chemical and other industrial establishments, principally rubber. 

Automobile manufacturers believe that the saturation point 
will not have been reached until 10,000,000 cars are in operation 
in the United States, which would call for two and one-half 
times the present gasoline production. Statistics are quoted to 
show that during the past seven years an ever-increasing pro- 
duction of gasoline from a relatively constant production of crude 
oil has obviously been accomplished by (1) taking a larger por- 
tion of motor fuel from the crude oil and calling it gasoline, 
and (2) by producing gasoline from heavier oils by cracking. 
The Baumé gravity of gasoline has already declined from the 
seventies to the fifties, but, with fuel below 50 degrees, present 
carburetors will not work efficiently. Many substitute motor 
fuels have been tried with great success, but high cost or inade- 
quate supply have prevented their general use. Kerosene car- 
buretors have yet to be perfected. At present the load is falling 
upon cracked gasoline, and while it has not materially reduced 
the retail selling price it has prevented its going 10 cents a 
gallon higher. Fully 600,000,000 gallons of cracked gasoline are 
being produced this year, the output by this method will prob- 
ably reach 1,000,000,000 gallons in 1918, and by 1920 more may 
be produced by cracking than by all other methods. 

The chemical phenomena involved in the cracking of heavy 
oils into lower boiling oils have been discussed in considerable 
detail in Bulletin No. 114, United States Bureau of Mines. 
Broadly speaking, and without consideration of relative merits, 
cracking processes may be classified under the five heads: 

(a) Liquid condition processes wherein oil is cracked as a 
liquid ; 

(b) Gaseous condition processes wherein oil is cracked as a 
gas; 


(c) Processes wherein cracking is aided through the use 


of catalyzers; 

(d) Processes where the oil is mixed with steam, hydrogen, 
or other materials ; 

(e) Combinations of the above four methods. 
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The Rubber Association of America. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 
HE executive committee met at the Whitehall Club on 
7 August 29, those present being Harvey S. Firestone, chair- 
man; George B. Hodgman, Van H. Cartmell, William E. 
Bruyn, H. Stuart Hotchkiss and Secretary Vorhis. 

It was voted to increase the membership of the Rubber 
Advisery Committee by the addition of a member familiar with 
the export situation, and the Foreign Trade Division was asked 
to recommend one of their number. At a meeting of that 
division, held the next day, Edward H. Huxley, president of 
the United States Rubber Export Company, Limited, was recom- 
mended for membership in the advisory committee 

Charles Neave, of Fish, Richardson & Neave, the well-known 
legal firm of New York and Boston, was appointed general 
counsel of the association. 

The executive committee met again on September 18 at the 
Union League Club, those present being Harvey S. Firestone, 
chairman; George B. Hodgman, William E. Bruyn, Van H 


Cartmell and the secretary. 
FIRM MEMBERS WITH REPRESENTATIVES 


The following firm and associate members were elected 

Dural Rubber Corp., Edgar H. Wilson, Flemington, New 
Jersey 

Rex-Hide Rubber Manufacturing Co., Merrill N. Davis, East 
Brady, Pennsylvania. 

Pearce Rubber Corp., Robert M. Pearce, 932 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Polson Rubber Co., H. B. Polson, Cleveland, Ohio 

Vernon Metals & Produce Co., R. Wolf, 25 Beaver street, 
New York City. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

Frederick Pusinelli, Arnold & Zeiss, 277 Broadway, New York 

City. 
ROARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association was 
held at the Union League Club September 18, those present 
being Harvey S. Firestone, chairman; William J. Kelly, W. O. 
Rutherford, Charles T. Wilson, C. A. Daniel, William E. Bruyn, 
Tracy S. Lewis, J. A. Lambert, J. S. Lowman, Van H. Cartmell, 
former presidents A. O. Bourn, Henry C. Pearson, Frederic C. 
Hood, George B. Hodgman, and Secretary Vorhis 

The recommendation of the Foreign Trade Division that 
Edward H. Huxley, president of the United States Rubber 
Export Co., Limited, be appointed to membership in the Rubber 
Advisory Committee, was accepted and his appointment duly 


. 


confirmed 
4 GOLF TOURNAMENT PLANNED. 

It was voted to hold a golf tournment this fall, which would 
be open to all members of the association, with the thought that 
such a tournament might become an annual event. J. A. Lam- 
bert, one of the directors, extended an invitation to hold the 
tournament at the Trenton Country Club, Trenton, New Jersey, 
on Tuesday, October 16. 

The local Rubber Manufacturers’ Association will arrange for 
the dinner to be served by the Trenton Country Club. Auto- 
mobiles will meet the various trains and special arrangements 
will be made to meet and care for the guests. 

Those who wish to enter the tournament should apply for par- 
ticulars to Secretary Vorhis by October 8. Suitable prizes will 
be awarded 

The entrance fee of $5, which covers the use of the golf 
course and dinner, will leave a surplus which will be devoted to 
a tobacco fund for the American soldiers in France 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS. 

The board of directors accepted the resignation of M. L. 
Cramer, formerly of the Michelin Tire Co., from the committee 
on arbitration, and Van H. Cartmell, president of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., New York City, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Cramer on that committee. 

THE MIDWINTER BANQUET. 

It was decided to hold the next banquet of the association on 
Monday, January 7, 1918, in the grand ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. This date is during automobile show week. Plans have 
already been made to make this midwinter dinner a patriotic 
rally that will go on record as being the greatest event ever held 
by the association. A much larger attendance is expected than 
that of last year, and an attractive program is promised that 
will be of special interest to the trade. 

THE RUBBER RECLAIMERS’ OUTING. 

A meeting and outing of the Rubber Reclaimers’ Division was 
held on September 21 at the Sea View Golf Club, Absecon, New 
Jersey. Those present were F. H. Appleton, of F. H. Appleton 
& Son, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts, chairman of the division; 
J. S. Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, Ohio; 
R. B. Caverly and F. M. Camp, Corona Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; E. A. Anderson, Rub- 
ber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut; A. D. Thornton, 
Rubber Regenerating Co., Montreal, Canada; Clark W. Harrison, 
of the Bloomingdale Rubber Co., New York City; E. H. Brooks, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Clarence H. Low, 
United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., New York City; Samuel 
H. Dodd and Seymour L. Dodd, Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, 
New Jersey, and Secretary H. S. Vorhis. 

An excellent luncheon was enjoyed at the club house, where 
the meeting was held, and afterwards the guests took advantage 
of the fine golf grounds, and many exciting matches were played 
off. Dinner was served in the evening. Several members stayed 
over Saturday for the golfing. The courtesy of the club was 
extended through a member, R. B. Caverly, president of the 
Corona Rubber Reclaiming Co., to whom a vote of thanks was 
extended. 

MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION, 

At the Mechanical Goods Manufacturers’ Division meeting, 
held on September 11, there was a good attendance and consider- 
able business of a routine character transacted. 

CHILD LABOR LAW. 

The secretary has sent to all members a circular signed by 
the legislative committee, explaining the requirements of the 
new Child Labor Law, together with the regulations which have 
been adopted for its enforcement, and forms of guaranty 
necessary to comply with the requirements of the act. 

PATRIOTIC FUND. 

The circular sent out June 1, announcing that the annual 
midsummer outing would be omitted this year, and soliciting 
contributions from the members, to be used for patriotic purposes, 
has not met with a large response. Up to September 21 but 
60 contributions, amounting to $1,595 had been received. 





OXIMONY—RED OXIDE OF IRON. 

Red oxide of iron has been in common use for red goods 
almost from the beginning, but the impurities and other del- 
eterious qualities of ordinary grades are potent disadvantages 
in the production of certain goods. Domestic manufacturers 
have promptly responded to the increasing demand for purer 
and more uniform rubber colors. One of the newest products, 
Oximony, is claimed by the maker to be a superior grade of 
red oxide of iron, especially prepared for the rubber trade. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


PNEUMATIC AND SOLID TIRES ADVANCE. 

HE leading tire manufacturers issued new price lists last 
month, in which prices were advanced materially. This 
was to be expected, and the advances are justified because 

of the increased cost of production. While crude rubber has not 
enhanced greatly in value, the two other main items of expense, 
namely, labor and cotton fabrics, have advanced to such an ex- 
tent that the increase will no more than cover the added cost. 
Nearly every fabric mill has been obliged to increase the wages 
of its employes. Raw cotton has advanced heavily in price. 
Wages have been raised in the tire factories, and the revision 
of tire prices naturally follows. 

Most companies have raised the prices of automobile tires 10 
per cent. The companies making this advance are the Ajax, 
Diamond, Federal, Firestone, Fisk, Goodrich, Goodyear*, Key- 
stone, Mason, Portage, Racine, Republic, Tyer and United States. 

Truck tires of the following makes have advanced 15 per cent: 
Diamond, Firestone, Goodyear, and Republic. Fisk solid tires 
have advanced 15 to 20 per cent. Hood solid tires were advanced 
about 12 per cent August 15. Inner tubes of the following 
makes have been advanced 10 per cent: Diamond, Goodrich, and 
Mason. Racine inner tubes are advanced 5 per cent. 

The Federal Rubber Co. has increased its prices on bicycle 
tires approximately 20 per cent. These are the changes up to 
the present time. That others may follow the first of October is 
probable. 


*Except all Weather Tread cord tires, on which the advance is 5 per cent. 





RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 

The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. paid a quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on preferred stock September 1 to stock- 
holders of record August 25. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. paid a quarterly divi- 
dend of $3.00 per share of common stock September 15 to stock- 
holders of record September 5. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share on 6 per cent preferred stock, payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record September 17. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co. in declaring the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on preferred stock added to it 
an extra 1/3 per cent. A quarterly dividend of 3 per cent on 
common stock was declared at the same time, both payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record September 21. 

The Massillon Rubber Co. declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent on July 16 to stockholders of record July 1. 
The authorized capital stock of this company was increased re- 
cently from $25,000 to $60,000. 

The Plymouth Rubber Co. paid a quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on September 1 to stockholders of record August 25. 





HARKNESS GOLD TROPHY RACE. 


A wonderful proof of the advantage of cord tires was shown 
at the Speedway race at Sheepshead Bay, New York, on Sep- 
tember 22, when the winners of the first eight places drove auto- 
mobiles equipped with Goodyear cord tires. The race was an 
exciting one, 21 racers contending, Louis Chevrolet, the winner, 
covering 100 miles in 54 minutes and 20.98 seconds, or at an 


average speed of 110.4 miles per hour. 





Like ALL THE NeuTRAL Countries or Europe, Sweven Is 
feeling keenly the economic pinch of the world war. Stocks of 
imported raw materials, and of many manufactured goods, are 
nearing exhaustion with no prospect of early replenishment. 
Automobile tires are said to bring $500 apiece. 


WESTINGHOUSE PROSPERITY. 


The announcement that the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will on October 
1 pay out of cash in its treasury the $2,720,000 of 5 per cent 
collateral notes falling due on that date, is an indication of the 
prosperity of one of the largest American business enterprises. 
It is also stated that the fiscal year which opened April 1 al- 
ready promises to create new records in production and profits, 
the latter meatiing an advance over the $18,079,889 total for 
last year. For the first third of the present fiscal year profits 
have been more than $1,000,000 above those for the same period 
last year. Private industrial business, exclusive of all war 
work, showed on August 1 an unfilled volume of more than 
$51,000,000, as against the total sales billed during the entire 
year ending March 31 of $50,269,240. The new $9,000,000 plant, 
begun in April and expected to be in operation January 1 
already has waiting orders requiring its full capacity. 


RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS, 

The following market quotations of shares of rubber manu- 
facturing companies on September 25 are furnished by John 
3urnham & Co., 115 Broadway, New York City, and 41 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Bid. Asked. 
Pe COE Ti, Baa bik ceca tviwhostncaidceandness 58 62 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., common.............cceeees 114% 116% 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., preferred............0.c000 102 104 
ae Te. ee GE Gk, GOs is ow 5-66 0 bed ce cicewccee 46 47% 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., preferred. .....ccccccccccccccccce 100 102% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., common.............eeeeee: 188 190 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., preferred...............005- 102% 104% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., common............eeeeeceeecs 43 45 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., preferred..........ccceeeeeeeees 85 95 
I io n.n 6 0c sansa sess ekndnseés 175 180 
ee SEND Gs MONIES 6 nc 0.0s0 deccsvssenesveeneeus 100 103 
IN, DE i i nko 54056 6 d0 de et ewnuiedstdeeneessce 120 130 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co,, preferred........-..+++ 103 105 
Semnshast Tine GB Melber Coins sc cccccvccsccvccccsvescess ‘4 50 
United States Rubber Co., common...........seeeeeeeeees 60% 60% 
United States Rubber Co., preferred......-..0eceeeeeeeees 103% 103% 


HOW THE FOUNTAIN PEN WAS PERFECTED. 


The old saying that there is no great loss without some small 
gain was reversed as applied to L. E. Waterman, the inventor 
of the fountain pen. How he came to perfect his device is an 
interesting anecdote. 

The inventor was at one time an insurance agent, and he 
carried one of those early fountain pens as a “business help.” 
One day in 1883, when Waterman was soliciting insurance, a 
prominent contractor agreed to sign up with him for a large 
policy. The appointment was made. Waterman expected to 
secure a large commission on his successful salesmanship. The 
time came and the contractor happened to be up town at the 
site of a large building operation. The insurance man went 
there, and found his man. He pulled out his policy and handed 
him the fountain pen. 

The pen leaked and the ink ran over the lower half of the 
policy. The policy would have to be re-written—but it was not 
—because a rival insurance man, before this was done, signed 
up the contractor. Waterman thus came to realize the need of 
a real fountain pen in the business world and he made one for 
himself. Then he made a few by hand for his friends. Next 
he opened a little shop, back of a cigar store on Fulton street, 
New York City, where he made 200 pens in a year, all by hand. 
Last year more than 2,000,000 were sold. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of 





ma t lutches, has practically finished the first unit of its plan 
cting its immense plant, and contracts will soon be 
wa for the second unit. Each of these new buildings its 
t intorced concrete, rick and steel, seven stories 50 by 
20 feet will cost a it $250,000 
r Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, has increased its 
apital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
falo Foundry & chine Co., Buffalo, New York, will 
incr ts capital stock from $500,000 to $1,500,000 
| al nferet of branch managers and sales director 
e Pennsylvania R er Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, was 
af tt ew Wavfarers’ Club, situated conveniently near the 
f is club house is i furnished and equipped 
| ntains all the appurtenance f an up-to-date metropolitan 
cl ‘ 
The Brake Lining Department of the Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey, has added to its hydraulic press equip 
ment, which has enabled it t increase its output to about 


per day. It is reported that the output last year was 


37,000 feet 
over 9,000,000 feet, but that this year a total product of this 
standard brake lining will reach or exceed 12,000,000 feet 

The Goodyear Rubber Co., San Francisco, California, expects 
next spring to move into new quarters in that city \ four-story 
brick structure, complete in every detail, to be situated on the 


south side of Mission street, at the corner of Shaw alley and 


extending through to Minna street, will probably be ready in 
March, 1918. The present location at 587-591 Market street has 
been occupied by the company for over forty years, another 
building having been erected on the original site after the fire 
of 1906 

The Massillon Rubber Co., Massillon, Ohio, has recently com 
pleted a new two-story bri uilding, 50 by 50 feet, which will 
be used exclusively for ofhce and shipping purposes 

The Dural Rubber Corp., Flemington, New Jersey, is special 

re t yer parts tor aircratt | H Wilson, the president, 
and E. C. Ehrenfeld, the vice-president, have been in close touch 


with the aeroplane industry for the past two years, and they 
velieve that rubber parts now used can be improved and stand- 
ardized, and other articles of rubber added, which will be readily 
adopted by all makers of aircraft 


The Stearns Rubber Co., Exeter, New Hampshire, maker of 


mechanical goods and rubber specialties, is in the hands of an 
issig 

eT] Hooley Hill Rubber & Chemical Co., Manchester, Eng- 
land, n rs of accelerene, has appointed Ernest Jacoby, 79 


Milk str Boston, Massachusetts, their exclusive selling agent 
ited States and Canada 

rhe sales force of the New York City branch of the Thermoid 
Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, held a dinner at the Hotel 
Woodward, New York City, September 20, at which J. N. Kirk, 
Jr., New York manager, presided. The menu was printed in the 
form of a bill of sale, such as is used at the branch salesrooms, 
and combined the trade-marks of the company with the dishes 
provide Mr. Kirk spoke on general sales and conditions, E 
B. Knowles, assistant sales manager, addressing the assemblage 
on t subject of mechanical rubber goods, and H. R. Portugal 
on brakes and brake linings 


\t a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Orrville Rubber 


Co.. Orrville, Ohio, the following officers were elected * \ 
Wyt resident; Morgan Howells, vice-president and general 
manage nd C, €. Cornell, secretary 

rl nternational Fiber Co rganized in Trenton to manu- 
facture fiber soles and rubber goods, is capitalized at $200,000 
TI of the company will be in Broad Street Bank Building 
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The National Rubber Heel Co. of Elyria, Ohio, has recently 
Officers elected are: John Pekras, 
president; L. B. Fay, vice-president and manager, and R. H. 
Rice, secretary The $50,000 stock, offered at $50 a share, 
is said to have been sold to forty-four stockholders in less than 


incorporated for $50,000 


two hours. The company will exploit the patent heel, invented by 
Mr. Pekras 


Che plant of the Lycoming Rubber Co., Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
: I . 


vania, will be enlarged by the addition of a five-story building, 
110 by 51 feet, and another similar structure is planned, 170 by 
75 feet [his company is a subsidiary of The United States 


Rubber Co., New York City 


rhe Atlanta, Georgia, branch of the H. W. Johns-Manville 


Co. of New York City is moving from 31 South Broad Street to 
138-140 Marietta street. Cannon Forbes is local manager. 


REX-HIDE APPOINTMENTS 
lhe Rex-Hide Rubber Manufacturing Co., East Brady, Penn- 
sylvania, has nearly completed its factory for the manufacture 
of fiber soles for the shoe trade, The product differs in some 
respects from most fiber soles now on the market. Arthur B. 
Kempel, the general manager, comes from the research depart- 
ment of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and Merrill N. 











M. N. Davis A. B. KemPe.. C. A. Russ. 


Davis, sales manager, formerly with the same company, was 
probably the first man to sell a fiber sole. Charles A. Russ, 
the secretary, was formerly in the sales department of the United 
States Rubber Co., New York City, and Sterling G. Sechrist 
was on the engineering staff of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

M. L. Heminway, formerly Sales Manager of the Davidson 
Rubber Company of Boston, Massachusetts, is now with the 
\merican Druggist Syndicate, Long Island City, New York. 

V. G. Thomas, well known in the rubber chemical trade, is 
now general manager of the New York office of the L. H. But- 
cher Co., 100 William street, New York City, an old established 
San Francisco firm, dealer in rubber chemicals and compounding 
materials 

F. S. Clarke, general manager of The Waterhouse Co., Singa- 
pore, is in the United States on a business trip. 

Robert B. Baird, vice-president and secretary of The Rubber 
Trading Co., 9-15 Murray street, New York City, has returned 
from East Quogue, L. L., after a month’s sojourn at the seashore. 


FOLDING TOP RUBBER BOOTS. 

For army officers, there is a new sort of rubber boot, with 
a foot like that of an ordinary rubber boot, and a leg of rubber 
sheeting, so soft and pliable that it may be folded into a small 
space, when the boots are packed in the officer’s trunk. When 
the boot is put on, the top may be pulled up around the knee, and 
fastened 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


Angolo Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, August 6 (Buffalo), 
$1,000,000. F. M. Wood, M., Levy and S. C. Kelly—all of Buffalo, 
New York. Principal office, Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, New 
York. To manufacture automobile tires and rubber goods. 

Apex Tire & Rubber Co., September 28 (Delaware, $1,000,000. 
L. Helms, W. J. Pollock, J. A. McCarthy—all foot of Broadway, 
Brooklyn, New York. Principal office within the State of Dela- 
ware is with the Corporation Trust Co. of America, 7 West 
Tenth street, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture rubber tires 
and inner tubes for automobiles and motor vehicles. 

Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., September 12 (Delaware), 
$200,000. M. Satterfield, L. B. Phillips and J. B. Bailey—all of 
Dover, Delaware. Principal office within the State of Delaware 
is with the United States Corporation Co., 311 South State 
street. To manufacture and deal in goods and articles of which 
rubber is a component part. 

Clarksburg Tire Co., July 12 (West Virginia), $25,000. W. 
H. Garrett, I. D. Starkey, Freda Starkey, Agnes Garrett—all 
of Clarksburg, West Virginia. Principal office, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. To deal generally in automobiles and other vehicles 
and all kinds of supplies for same. 

Deutsch, Adolph, & Co., Inc., August 11 (New York), $5,000. 
A. Deutsch, 976 Fox street, Bronx, N. Marks, 1566 Union street, 
and A. B. Reed, 1957 Eighty-second street—both of Brooklyn— 
all of New York. Principal office, New York City. To manu- 
facture rubber goods. 

Eastern Tire & Equipment Corp., August 28 (New Jersey), 
2,000. J. T. Slingsby, 67 Sylvan street, E. R. Balzer and R. H. 
Balzer—both of 131 Mountain Way—all of Rutherford, New 
Jersey. Principal office within the State of New Jersey is 22-26 
Union avenue, Rutherford. To buy, sell and otherwise deal in 
tires, tubes, bicycle tires, motorcycle tires, accessories, and equip- 
ments of every description. 

Kenyon Uniform Co., Inc., The., July 9 (New York), $100,000. 
A. Foshay, 120 Broadway, A. Skillman, 1986 Bathgate avenue— 
both of New York City, and E. E. Hurley, 562 Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, Brooklyn, New York. 
To make apparel. 

Loventhal’s, D., Sons., Inc., July 17 (New York), $25,000. C. 
D. Loventhal, H. Loventhal and Ida Loventhal—all of 2032 
Second avenue, New York City. Principal office, New York 
City. To manufacture rubber footwear. 

Mason Tire & Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., August 8 (New 
York), $5,000. L. O. Miller, P. J. Derr—both of 28 West Sixty- 
third street, New York City, and G. H. Burrows, 756 Franklin 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Principal office, New York City. To 
manufacture automobile tires and rubber goods. 

Nagle Tire Co., August 23 (Pennsylvania), $10,000. W. C. 
Arnold, H. Wolfenden and E. J. Riera, Jr. Principal office, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. To manufacture and sell automobiles, 
tires, shoes, accessories, etc. 

New Process Rubber Co., September 14 (New Jersey), 
$100,000. T. Schelberger, J. Berger—both of Town of Union, 
R. Brueckner, H. Bunkin—both of West New York—all of New 
Jersey. The principal office, 584-586 Bergenline avenue, West 
New York. To manufacture spliceless rubber inner tubes for 
automobile tires, and rubber goods of every kind and description. 

Pai As U Run Tire Co., Inc., July 30 (New York), $5,000. 
A. Peltersen, 540 West 157 street; L. Gold, 470 Convent avenue, 
and H. E. Reid, 165 Audubon avenue—all of New York City. 
Principal office, New York City. To deal in tires and all kinds 
of vehicle wheels. 

Palmer Rubber Co., Inc., August 9 (New York), $10,000. F. 
D. Palmer, E. K. Dusenburg—both of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and J. F. MacDonald, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Principal office, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. To manufacture rubber molded goods. 

Pan American Exploitation Co., Inc., The, July 23 (New 








York), $250,000. F. Garcia, J. O. Perez and A, Lamont—all 
of 68 William street, New York City. Principal office, New 
York City. To deal in chicle and tropical products. 

Security Tire & Rubber Co., The, July 25 (New York), 
$100,000. F. D. Burchill, Jordan, J. A. Gloger, 636 West Onon- 
daga street, Syracuse—both of New York, and G. J. Quay, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Principal office, Syracuse, New York. To manu- 
facture automobile tires, tubes and accessories. 

Standard Rubber Co., August 28 (Maine), $500,000. The 
officers are A. B. Farnham, Treasurer, and P. B. Drew—both 
of Portland, Maine. Principal office, Portland, Maine. To man- 
ufacture and deal in rubber tires and tubes of all kinds and all 
rubber products generally. 

Van Meel-Nordheim Co., August 10 (New York), $100,000. R. 
Von Nordheim, Batavia, Java; J. H. Duys, 170 Water street, 
and F. F. Eisemann, 41 Park Row—both of New York City. 
Principal office, New York City. To import and export.tobacco, 
rubber, cocoa, etc. 

World Tire Corp., The, September 7 (New York), $3,000. 
S. Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City; C. A. Weldon, 
581 Seventh street; H. H. Jacobson, 373 Grand street—both of 
Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, New York City. To 
manufacture tires. 





THE TUXEDA SWING JOINT. 

\ swing joint, of exceptional 
wearing qualities, that depends upon 
a fibrous packing is here shown. 
The packing is kept under con- 
stant pressure by a spring which 


\ 


automatically compensates for wear 
and keeps a tight joint until the 
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packing is completely worn out. 
Another féature of the fibrous 
packing is that, under conditions 
ot extreme temperature change, 
the packing will readily adjust it- 
self to the gland chamber, despite 
the difference of expansion of 
various parts. Thus, for alternate 
steam and cold water. service this 
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connection continuously holds a 
tight joint. 

As only the proper pressure to 
hold a tight joint is exerted upon 
the packing, the life of the pack- 
ing is greatly increased. Joints 
have operated over a year without 





attention. 

Repacking can be accomplished in a few minutes without dis- 
turbing connecting piping. [Franklin Williams, Inc., 39 Cortlandt 
street, New York City.] 





LIQUID RUBBER. 

A new compounding material, known as Liquid Rubber, has 
recently been brought to the attention of rubber manufacturers 
as a desirable ingredient for mechanical rubber goods, friction 
and cement stocks. It is said to be a synthetic composition of 
that class of terpene substances which belong to the caoutchouc 
family and react with sulphur in the same way that rubber 
does. In appearance, it is a lustrous, viscous liquid and ex- 
tremely sticky. 

The makers claim that it will soften the compounded rubber 
stock and prevent the efflorescing of sulphur from the green 
batch for a convenient length of time; moreover, the aging 
qualities of a stock are increased and old and dried-up stocks, 
both vulcanized and unvulcanized, are made suitable for using 
over again. It is said that one to three per cent of the ma- 
terial will accomplish the necessary results. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 

F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has returned from a vacation trip to Alaska, 

A. W. BeSaw, of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
promoted from the position of assistant general sales manager 
to that of western sales manager. He has recently returned 
from an extended trip, visiting the Coast and far western 
branches of the company. 

P. G. Smith, who recently resigned as field manager of the 
export department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant sales manager of the Globe 
Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey, with 
headquarters at 1851 Broadway, New York City 

R. C. Nelson, assistant salesmanager of the McGraw Tire & 
Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, has been appointed manager 
of sales of that company. 

R. S. Ashby has been appointed manager of the tire department 
of the Chicago branch of the Empire Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey. Mr. Ashby has had a large experience in handling 
rubber goods, as at one time he held a responsible position with 
the Chicago branch of The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, and was later in charge of the tire branch in Chicago of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 

A. C. Woodbury, recorder of standards with the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, has resigned. He is not yet ready to 
announce his plans for the future 

David Jeidell, for several years with the Hearst organization 
as an independent advertising agent, is now advertising manager 
of the Delion Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, with 
headquarters at the New York City office of that company. 

L. I. Ris, formerly eastern district manager for the Knight 
Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, has recently been elected sec- 
retary and sales manager of The Star Tire Co., 2158 Broadway, 
New York City. This company is engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of automobile tires and inner tubes, making a spe- 
cialty of high-grade molded casings. The company’s present rate 
of production is 200 tires per day 

Jesse E. LaDow, treasurer of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, has paid the penalty of being a traveler and 
an interesting speaker, having been called upon recently to make 
several addresses covering his trip to the Far East. 

G. L. Newton, for five years city salesman at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, for the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has re- 
signed to take the agency for Ford automobiles for Douglas 
Coanty, Washington. 

Lake B. Jones, supervisor of city sales at the St. Louis branch 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
transferred to the latter city to take charge of a sales school 
recently instituted by that company. 

J. A. Dieber has been appointed buyer and manager of the 
sporting goods and autombile accessories department of G. Som- 
mers & Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, succeeding L. T. Ware 

C. C. Carlton has been appointed general sales manager of the 
Prudden Wheel Co., Lansing, Michigan. He was formerly man- 
ager of the rim department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Charles A. Gilbert, formerly western district sales manager for 
the United States Tire Co., has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Carlisle Cord Tire Co., New York City. 

E. D, Gibbs, for many years advertising director of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, is now general sales 
manager of the Endurance Tire & Rubber Co., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Lee O. Miller has been appointed manager of the New York 
branch of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., of Kent, Ohio. The 
New York branch is located at 28 West Sixty-third street.. Mr. 
Miller was formerly in the druggist sundry line in Chicago, 
operating upon a brokerage basis, and later became connected 
with the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. and the Kelly-Field Co. 


J. N. KIRK, JR. 


O John Nelson Kirk, Jr., must be credited a good share of 
the success of the Thermoid Rubber Co.’s New York 
branch, ef which he is manager. Mr. Kirk is a genuine New 
Yorker. He was 
born in that city in 
July, 1887, and has 
resided there his 
whole life. He 
graduated from a 
preparatory school 
in 1906, and his en- 
trance into business 
was swinging a 
sledge hammer in 
an iron foundry. 
From there he went 
into Wall street, to 
remain but a short 
time, however, for 
on January 1, 1907, 
he took a position 
with the Trenton 
Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., which was 
the name of the 


concern now known 
as the Thermoid Underwood & Underwood Studios 


Rubber Co. J. N. Kirk, Jr. 

He took charge of the automobile tires sales in New York 
City, and his duties have enlarged, till he is now manager of the 
New York branch, which covers New York State, Connecticut 
and Northern New Jersey, for all the products of the company. 

Mr. Kirk has always been interested in athletics. When he 
was at school, he was captain of the ’varsity football team. He 
is an active member of the New York Athletic Club, and is an 
amateur boxer of no mean ability. Mr. Kirk is a Freemason 
and a member of the Salesmen’s Club of New York City. 





GOODYEAR PROMOTIONS. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces the 
appointment of managers in several of its branches, as follows: 

Wade V. Aydelotte, formerly staff man for the motor truck 
tire department, has been made manager of the branch at 
Newark, New Jersey. 

A. W. Ellis has been transferred from Louisville, Kentucky, to 
Long Island City, New York, as assistant branch manager. 

H. F. McClure, formerly general line salesman at Louisville, 
succeeds Mr. Ellis as branch manager there. 

H. T. Roseland, formerly manager of the Phoenix, Arizona, 
branch, has been appointed manager of the branch at El Paso, 
Texas, succeeding T. J. Fitzgerald, who has been called into 
the federal service. 

D. W. Sanford, general line salesman at Phoenix, becomes act- 
ing branch manager there. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO 

At a recent business session of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., held 
at the factory at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, it was announced 
that the executive and accounting offices would be transfered to 
New York City, the address there after October Ist to be 245 
West 55th street. The development of the new cord tire made 
by this company has progressed so far that it is expected to be 
on the market by January Ist. The meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Harry E. Field, general sales manager. John 
Kearns, general manager, announced that through additions and 
rearrangement of the plant the productive capacity would be 
increased 40 per cent the coming season. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Following his recent victory in the Perlman rim case, Louis 
T. De Munger has now filed a suit for $1,500,000 damages against 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, this sum being 
the amount of royalties which he claims to have been deprived 
of through the marketing of the Firestone rim. As in the for- 
mer case, Munger’s tapered rim fitting into a tapered felly is 
cited as the original wedge construction which he holds has 
been infringed. 

The new plant of the Western Tire Manufacturing Co., Tex- 
ico, New Mexico, will be ready for operation October 1. It will 
have 26,600 square feet of operating floor space. and a capacity 
ot about 300 tires and inner tubes per day. ‘Work on the build- 
ing has been under the direction of C. L. Vanness of the Gen- 
eral Engineering Co., Akron, Ohio. The Western Tire Manu- 
facturing Co. is a joint stock company, promoted by C. A. 
Roberson of Texico, New Mexico, -with $1,000,000 authorized 
capital stock, about three-fourths of which is owned by over 1,000 
stockholders living in New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma and Colo- 
rado. The officers are: J. D. Hamlin, president; C. A. Roberson, 
vice-president and manager; B. S. Triplett, treasurer, and M. M. 
Craig, secretary. The company expects within the next 18 
months to develop a plant with a capacity of 1,000 tires per day. 

The tire builders of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, held their fourth annual banquet at the Manan 
Hotel in that city, September 1. Congressman E. E. Robbins, 
of Greensburgh, Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker. 
Short addresses were made by a number of the guests and rub- 
ber workers. 

The Royal Tire & Rubber Co. will soon occupy new quarters 
at 686 North Broad street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Mid-Continent Tire Manufacturing Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
has completed its factory and is expected to start manufacturing 
tires within a short time, and the output to be gradually enlarged 
as the workers become more familiar with the various processes. 


It is reported that the Empire Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey, contemplates doubling the capacity of its plant. 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, makers 
of tires and inner tubes, is having plans prepared for a new fac- 
tory to be erected in that city. 


The Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, Pennsylvania, has 
acquired a plant of the Letort Carpet Mills in that city, and 
will proceed to equip this plant for manufacturing inner tubes and 
later, tires. It is expected that the plant will start about the first 
of the year with a force of 60 to 75 men and eventualiy this 
number will be largely increased. Charles S. Moomy, the presi- 
dent and general manager, was formerly vice-president of the 
Keystone Rubber Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 


The C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wisconsin, maker of repair 
vulcanizers, is building a three-story addition to its plant—the 
second enlargement this year. The new addition will be used as 
a warehouse and shipping department, and will temporarily re- 
lieve the congestion in the factory, though it is expected that by 
next spring another building will be found necessary. 


At a headquarters meeting held August 30, The Marathon 
Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, voted to increase its 
<apital stock by an issue of 5,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, thus increasing the capital to $1,500,000. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Colorado Tire & 
Leather Co., Denver, Colorado, on August 30, it was voted to 
change the corporate name to The International Rubber Co., this 
being considered more pertinent, as the business is now almost 
entirely rubber tires and automobile accessories. This change 
will in no way affect the financial status of the company, the 
change being merely in the corporation name. 





Ground has been broken for the erection of a new one-story 
heater building at the plant of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, 

The Keystone Tire and Rubber Co., New York City, has. de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 3 per. cent on common 
stock and 2 per cent on preferred: stock, with an extra one-third 
of 1 per cent on preferred, payable October 1. 

The Sebring Tire & Rubber Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $500,000, and is building an addition 80 by 80 
feet to its factory. The output will be increased to 250 tires 
per day. 

New buildings are in contemplation by the Dreadnought Tire 
& Rubber Co., Baltimore, Maryland, where it is claimed the com- 
pany has recently greatly increased its production of tires and 
tubes. 

The recent sale of the Toledo-Findlay Tire & Rubber Co. to 
the Giant Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, has been confirmed 
by the court. The amount involved was $26,500 and the re- 
organized company is now employing 75 men. 

The Racine Auto Tire Company, Racine, Wisconsin, has ac- 
quired the plant formerly occupied by the Fish Brothers Wagon 
Company and will remodel it into a tire and rubber goods manu- 
facturing factory, which will afford a floor area of 250,000 
square feet and give employment to from 500 to 600 operatives. 
The price is said to have been $200,000, 

A new enterprise of Omaha, Nebraska, is the Nebraska Tire & 
Rubber Co., which was recently organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing automobile tires. To this end the company has 
acquired a three-story factory and three acres of ground. Ed- 
ward G. Wolfe, who organized The Hawkeye Tire Co. of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and who has been associated with other similar 
enterprises, will have general charge of the plant. 

The Richmond, Virginia, branch of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., operated by Allen & Kepler, has closed temporarily, 
Mr. Allen having gone to the Ft. Myer training camp and Mr. 
Kepler to the factory to assist in government work. 

At the annual sales dinner recently given by the Globe Rubber 
Tire Manufacturing Co. of Trenton, New Jersey, announcement 
was made of the purchase of a large tract of land, adjoining the 
Trenton factory, to be used for building a much-needed exten- 
sion. 

The tire production of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. of 
Muskegon, Michigan, has been appreciably increased. In addi- 
tion to tires, the company manufactures a large number of rubber 
specialties, and employs in this factory about 1,500 men. 

The Standard Four Tire Co. of Keokuk, Iowa, is to increase 
its capacity in the early future, in deference to the strain put 
upon the plant by present output. The company is capitalized 
at $650,000, all paid in, and is said to be putting out a most 
excellent product. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, is now 
installed in its new quarters at Seventh avenue and Fifty-seventh 
street. The first floor is used as a store and salesroom, and the 
two floors above as general offices. 

A new building will be erected at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
to be occupied by the Michigan Tire Co. It will have a frontage 
of 80 feet, and cost $30,000. 

The Minneapolis Tire Dealers’ Association has been formed 
in that Minnesota city, with Fred Weil, of the Guaranty Vul- 
canizing Co., as president; L. W. Tanfield, of the same concern, 
as vice-president, and H. Lundberg, of the J. N. Johnson Co., 
treasurer. 

The Southern Service Tire Co., just opened for business at 
2002 Commerce street, Dallas, Texas, is a branch of the Keystone 
Tire & Rubber Co., New York City. 

The Long-Wear Rubber Co., Elyria, Ohio, whose factory 
has just been completed at a cost of $60,000, has started manu- 
facturing tires. 
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The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has 
added $500,000 to its capitalization, making the total capital 
stock $1,500,000. 

The Gillette Rubber Co. of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, through 
its vice-president and secretary, R. B. Gillette, recently filed an 
amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing the cap- 
ital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. This company is now pro- 
ducing 250 casings and 400 tubes per day and expects to increase 
the total to 100 tubes and casings daily by December Ist. 

The Ehman Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois, whose recent 
enlargements were pictured and described in THe INvIA RUBBER 
Wor.p, May, 1917, is already finding it necessary to add another 
building. With this added capacity the company expects to be 
turning out 3,000 tires and an equal number of tubes daily, by 
March Ist, 1918, 

The Perlman Rim Corp., which has concentrated its busi- 
ness to Jackson, Michigan, has changed its name to the Jackson 
Rim Co., which was the name of the concern whose factory was 
acquired by the Perlman Corp. at the time of its organization. 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, has purchased a large tract of land adjoining its factory, 
to be used for building an extension, necessitated by the increase 
of the company’s business. 


TIRE CHANGING IN QUICK TIME. 


That motorists of Honolulu, Hawaii, might become more 
familiar with the ins and outs of tire changing, a big tire chang- 
ing meet was recently arranged in that city and staged at one 
of the city’s theaters Fifteen two-men teams competed for 
championship honors in this novel contest. The contest covered 
deflation of the tire, removal of casing from the rim and tube 
from the casing, replacement of tube and casing, and inflation 
of the tire to fifty pounds pressure The time of the winning 
team in the contest was one minute, forty-seven seconds 


THE SAMSON TIRE & RUBBER CO,.'S PLANT. 


The Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Adolph Schleicher, president, 
318-21 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, California, is one of 
the newest companies to commence the manufacture of tires on 

















Tue SAmson Tire & Rupper Co. 


the coast. The accompanying illustration of the plant is an 
indication that this new enterprise has entered the western tire 
field with all the facilities for turning out-a first class product. 
The building is a modern fire proof brick and cement structure 
with 26,336 feet of floor spac« [he plant is fully equipped with 
modern machinery and is said to be one of the best tire building 
plants in the West. The plant is already in operation, though 
in a small way; but the company expects to steadily increase its 


output during the next few months 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES IN CLEVELAND. 

The Cleveland branch of the Kelly-Springtield Tire Co., New 
York City, will move into a new building situated at the corner 
of Prospect boulevard and East Forty-sixth street, about Jan- 
uary 1, 1918. The structure is to comprise three stories and 




















KELLY-SpRINGFIELD TrrE Co. BRANCH IN CLEVELAND 


basement, and will be of steel and concrete construction, with 
white terra cotta finish, the main building being 86 by 153 feet 
in size. The company will occupy the entire second and third 
floors as well as the corner store. A branch and service station 
for pneumatic and solid tires is to occupy the one-story addition. 
Three stores are available for renting. 





RACINE AUTO TIRE CO. BUYS PLANT. 

The Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wisconsin, because of 
the needs of expanding business, has purchased the plant of the 
“west works” of the J. I. Case T. M. Co., in that city. This plant 
comprises a group of buildings of heavy mill construction, having 
a floor space of 250,000 square feet, with a modern electrical 
power plant, a fine office building, and between two and three 
acres of unoccupied land. Plans had been made to erect a 
new factory on land purchased for the purpose, but present 
building conditions and the delay which would be incurred before 
starting, induced the company to buy this finished plant. This 
will enable the concern to begin operations by January next, 
as the machinery intended for the new structure was already 
ordered and will be delivered in December. 





ENDURANCE SALESMEN IN CONVENTION. 

Early in September a convention of the salesmen of the En- 
durance Tire & Rubber Co., New Brunswick, New Jersey, was 
held at the Hotel Klein, that city. Representatives of the firm 
from all parts of the country, officers of the company and fac- 
tory heads were in attendance. The speakers included Judge 
Peter F. Daly; W. G. H. Randolph, president; C. E. Eckrode, 
vice-president and general superintendent; J. H. Cooper, general 
field man; E. B. Nobles, of the factory, and E. D. Gibbs. In- 
teresting talks on advertising and printing were given by S. L. 
Thomson, of the Hawley Advertising Co., and Harold Byron 
Gibbs, of the Atlantic Lithographing Co., both of New York 
City. These addresses and the helpful free-for-all discussion 
which took place on the final day of the convention indicated 
that the company has a live wire sales force that is bound to 
make itself felt in the rubber trade. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF SOLID RUBBER TIRES has been greatly 
boomed as a result of the unprecedented congestion of traffic on 
American railroads and the increasing use of motor trucks for 
longer hauls than suburban delivery. Upwards of 375 firms are 
now engaged in the production of commercial motor vehicles, the 
majority of which are of the slower moving type operating on 
solid tires. Henceforth, a solid tire department of tire service 
stations will become increasingly common. 
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AMERICAN WORLD TRADE AFTER THE WAR. 

\lready the question of American commercial competition after 
the war is provoking much speculation in England, where a 
rather widely held opinion exists to the effect that America will 
take the place of Germany as the chief British rival. Welcome 
as are the products of American business in the war, British 
captains of industry have been watching the economic boom in 
the United States, the remarkable factory expansion in every 
line, the growth of a merchant marine and further government 
plans for an overseas fleet commensurate with the position of 
the United States in the economic world, and have been esti- 
mating the effect of these agencies upon future British foreign 
trade, not without some misgivings. 

It is realized in London that America now enjoys the bulk of 
the world’s export trade, that the enormous wealth amassed 
during the past three years is rapidly being turned into increased 
production facilities, and that the time is not far distant when 
American goods can be carried largely in ships flying the stars 
and stripes. It is also understood that America has enormous 


resources in coal, iron and other raw materials: she has huge 


factory capacity, exceptionally aggressive business men and an 
almost unlimited man-power of efficient laborers. The question is 
how much export business will she yield after the war? Certainly 
she will not retire again to a third rate position in international 
trade; will she do better than a mere second? 

In a recent article in “The Times Trade Supplement,” London, 
reviewing American activities in foreign markets, increasing ship 
tonnage and production expansion, particularly in the textile, iron 
and steel trades, it is pointed out that the real problem is one 
of costs, and that the country which can produce and ship goods 
more cheaply can obtain and hold something like the lion’s share 
Selling prices are necessarily high in America because of high 


assem)! 


ge costs due to the vast distances of so large a country; 
because of high shipping costs, owing to unfavorable marine 
laws, and because of wages nearly double those of Great Britain 

This fact, it is thought, will more than offset England’s handi- 
cap. due to heavy war taxation and labor shortages. While the 
United States is expected to take a permanently high rank in 
international commerce as a result of the war, the belief is 
expressed that European competition will still be keen, and 
that America will have no light task in retaining her present 
footing in foreign markets. 


TOUGH RUBBER COMPOUND CABLES. 
\n article entitled “Wiring with Tough Rubber Compound 
Cables,” by W. Ellerd-Styles, A.M.I.E.E., in “The Electrical 
Review,” London, of April 27, 1917, for the benefit of con- 
tractors and ethers interested in electrical insulation work, 
dispels the doubts of those who have questioned the suit- 
ability of tough rubber compound cables, popularly known 
as C. T. S., in all situations in place of conduit, capping, and 
casing, Stannos, Henley or other systems of wiring. 

Superiority is claimed over vulcanized rubber cable of stand- 
ard manufacture. Both are insulated in exactly the same 
way up to the vulcanized layer. The ordinary V. R. cable 
is then finished with tape and braided, both very hygroscopic, 
both very inflammable, and the red braiding in particular 
being appetizing for mice and similar vermin. C. T. S., on 
the other hand, is finished with a protective coating of tough 
rubber compound, non-hygroscopic, not easily ignited and 
ignored by vermin. Its extensive use for trailing cables, etc., 
in mines indicates its low fire risk. 

Six diagrams show the ready installation and economical 
use of twin and triple cable for residential lighting wires, the 
ease with which switch plugs can be wired, including single- 
pole, two-way switches and controls from several positions, 
also a method of using a three-plate ceiling rose to avoid 
a loop into the switch which may save several yards of cable 
It is pointed out that the extra cost of cable is more than 


compensated for by the saving in shorter runs and reduced 
labor costs, remembering that cable is heavy and it is easier 
to work the runs in a downward direction. Other advantages 
are that cables can be run in positions that would be im- 
possible with other systems of wiring; cables may be con- 
tinued into exposed situations without fear of troublesome 
after-effects; there is no braiding to bother with or to cause 
surface leakage, and no earthing trouble, a good insulation 
test always being insured; there is no threading of conduit 
or capping and casing between partition walls; the time taken 
to sort out the circuits at the distribution board is reduced 
to the minimum. For surface wiring, it is said to score over 
metallic systems, being more flexible and unkinkable. 


A USE FOR ONE’S OLD RAINCOAT 


[he day is now past when the rubbish heap represents the 
ultimate destinatio every discarded raincoat According to 
reliable imnformatiot e owner of a shabby, worn out garment 


this kind may now ome the triumphant possessor of eight 


or more “perfectly good” articles, all useful as well as orna- 




















mental. These acquisitions, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph, include: A cravenette apron with tool pockets, a 
handy addition to the woman motorist’s outfit in case of un- 
expected road repairs; a small sponge bag, convenient for 
traveling; an “auto back” cushion; two rain-proof hats in be- 
coming designs; a luggage case for week-end trips; a child’s 
rainy-day cape, and, finally, a kit, large. enough to contain many 
daily necessities, or those required for emergency use. Pat- 
terms may be secured for all the above articles. [The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. | 


ZINC OXIDE PRICES. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, announces the fol- 
lowing prices, effective October 1, on Florence brand French 
process zinc oxide, for shipment on contract for the fourth 
quarter of 1917: 


Less 
Carloads Carloads 
White Seal .. ; ....cents 15 15% 
Gree See) ...6..ce sas ae 14% 145% 
Red Seal ..... ceeks i 14 14% 


The above prices are subject to change without notice, and are 
based upon shipment in barrels, being f. o. b. shipping point, with 
actual freight (not exceeding 30 cents per 100 Ibs.) allowed on 
carload shipments. ° 


ASBESTOS COMPANIES IN WYOMING. 


lor nearly thirty years there has been talk of the asbestos 
deposits around Casper, but no more attention has been paid to 
them in the past than to the oil seepages. Now, however, there 
is interest manifested in these beds and several companies have 
heen organized to exploit them 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 


| ONG service and a spirit of co-operation are being encour- 
aged in a practical manner by the Dominion Rubber System. 


Long service is recognized by presentation of a handsome gold 


badge of oval shape indicating whether the service has covered 
a period of 5, 10, 15, 20 or 25 years, and a complete record of 
these badges will be kept in the office of the president. A spirit 
of co-operation is being fostered by monthly prizes of $10, $5 
and $1 for suggestions which are deemed worthy of adoption 
as to the better handling of any matter connected with the 
company’s busines 

Fully 300 former Dominion Rubber System employes are over 
seas, either in active service Or mn arm training camps 

Over 1,000,000 t f general rubber goods and footwear were 
shipped from the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co.’s plant at 


Montreal, Canada, during the month of August, the largest 
month’s tonnage ever handled by this unit 

[he plant of the Dominion Rubber [actory at St. Jerome, 
Quebec, is being enlarged by the erection of a three-story brick 
building, 50 by 150 feet, in order to increase the production of 
that factory, which is mainly “Fleet Foot” footwear. The first 
floor of the new building will be used for offices and the balance 
for shipping and storage, thus allowing more room for manu- 
facturing in the present buildings 

The United Rubber Manufacturing and Reclaiming Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, whose tires and tubes have been on 
the market for three years, but whose goods have been manu- 
factured for them by another concern, is about to erect and fully 
equip a plant for making its own specialties, and expects to be 
in operation early in 1918. : 


A STRIKING TIRE EXHIBIT. 
At the Canadian National Exhibition held at Toronto last 
month, the exhibit of Gutta Percha Rubber, Limited, of that 


city, was most favorably commented upon. By the aid of stage 








Trre Exuipit AT CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


carpentry and the scene painters’ arts there was built up a re- 
production of the design made familiar throughout the Do- 
minion by poster and window card advertising of this com- 


pany’s tires. 


A HOME FOR DOMINION RUBBER SYSTEM GIRLS. 

The increasing employment of young women in Canadian 
rubber factories has demanded better attention to the housing 
problems. The accompanying illustration shows the architect's 
rendered drawing of the new Port Dalhousie Inn now being 
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erected at Port Dalhousie, Ontario, as a home for girls em- 
ployed in the Maple Leaf factory of the Dominion Rubber Sys- 
tem. The building is surrounded by trees which add a distinct 
charm to the place. 


EXPORTS TO SCANDINAVIA AND HOLLAND PROHIBITED. 

Exports from Canada to all destinations in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland have been placed under embargo by the 
Canadian Government, under the authority of the War Measures 
Act, 1914, by a decree dated September 8. 

The long list of articles specifically mentioned inciudes the 
following: 

“All chemicals, drugs, dyestuffs and tanning materials; 

“Cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, jute, sisal, and other fibers 
and manufactures thereof; 

“All earths, clay, glass, sand, and their products; 

“Machinery, tools and apparatus; 

“Medical, surgical, laboratory, and sanitary supplies and equip- 
ment; 

“All metals, minerals, mineral oils, ores, and all derivatives 
and manufactures thereof; 

“Rubber, gums, rosins, tars, and waxes, their products, de- 
rivates and substitutes, and all articles containing them. 


GASOLINE FROM KEROSENE BY ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


Gasoline from kerosene, or other distillates of crude petroleum, 
such as solar oil, and gas distillate by an electro-chemical proc- 
ss, is reported by Louis Bona Cherry, Kansas City, Missouri, 
member of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
\merican Electrochemical Society and other scientific associa- 
tions. In a test-plant at Coffeyville, Kansas, he has secured 
from kerosene 78 per cent of waterlike gasoline of sufficiently 
high quality to do first class dry cleaning or to run an auto- 
mobile. This is accomplished at a cost of less than one cent a 
gallon. An electric plant capable of converting 60,000 gallons of 
distillate per day has been built at the Sinclair refinery at Coffey- 
ville, and as soon as further details are perfected, Mr. Cherry 
believes he will be able to obtain 90 per cent gasoline from 
kerosene. 
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Sale of the Boston Belting Co. 


AST month, action was taken by the stockholders of the 
L. Boston Belting Co., by which the control of that corpora- 
tion passed to the firm of Willett, Sears & Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. The meeting held Friday, September 14, was 
called by the directors, who had considered, approved and rec- 
ommended the acceptance of an offer from the above named 
firm to purchase all the assets of 
the company for the net sum of 
$825,000 in cash, and $500,000 of 
the preferred stock of a new 
Massachusetts corporation en- 
titled the Boston Belting Corpor- 
ation, which shall acquire all of 
said assets. This new stock, 6 
per cent, cumulative, is to be pre- 
ferred as to assets and accrued 
dividends up to $50 per share, 
and callable at $52.50 per share. 
Each stockholder is to receive in 
cash $82.50, and one of the above 
$50 shares for each share held by 
him. 
President Thomas A. Forsyth, 
in the call for the meeting, made — 
the following statement: 


After more than 50 years of THE ORIGINAL Factory OF THE PRESENT Boston BeE.trnc Ceo. 


service with your company in vari- 
ous positions, from office boy to general manager and president, 
I feel that the time has come when I should be relieved from 
business cares. But for the exigencies of the situation, I should 
have retired some years ago and now my opportunity comes in 
an offer for the company’s property that I consider just and 
honorable; an offer which gives to each stockholder an abso- 
lutely equal price in money and preferred stock for his shares. 
This preferred stock I regard as an exceptionally safe invest- 
ment, it being in my judgment fully safeguarded. 

In view of the long association of the Forsyth family with the 
3oston Belting Co., | should be unable to approve any change 
that did not mean the continuance of the business with renewed 
vigor and determination. Being satisfied that this sale will in- 
sure the future of the company, and that the price offered is fair 
to all, | unhesitatingly advise the acceptance of the offer. 

The passing to new management of this, the pioneer rubber 


did some of his early experimenting. In this factory for many 
years was the first calender and grinder ever built, the invention 
of Edward M. Chaffee. Connected with the concern at var:ous 
times were such well known men as Rubey, Richardson, Tappan, 
Cheever and McBurney. E. S. Converse was at one time presi- 
dent, as was also Henry Durant, the founder of Wellesley Col- 

lege. But for half a century the 








name of Forsyth has been iden- 
tified with this concern. William 
Forsyth, who came to Boston 
from Scotland in 1828, became 
foreman in the factory and four 
of his five sons worked in the 


factory, each one beginning at 
the bottom and working up to 
leading positions. James Bennett 
Forsyth, entering at the age of 
14, worked in all departments, 
and became successively superin- 


| 


tendent, manufacturing agent, 
Ss general manager and president. 

«ee His name is identified with over 
ot. = 50 patents in the rubber industry. 
John Hamilton Forsyth learned 
the machinists’ trade and became 
master mechanic of the factory. 
George Henry Forsyth was di- 
rector and assistant-manager. Thomas Alexander Forsyth, the 
sole surviving brother, started as office boy half a century ago, 
and now retires as president and general manager. 

Willett, Sears & Co., who now assume control, have a record 
for greatiy enlarging the output and improving the efficiency of 
several manufacturing concerns which have been taken over by 
them, through the Industrial Service and Equipment Co., one 
of their corporations, This company acts as adviser, auditor, 
chemist, buyer, architect and engineer for its companies, main- 
taining more extensive and complete departments for these 





JOHNSON - THORP SOM 


various services than would naturally be carried by any concern 
singly. The outlook for the Boston Belting Corp. is for a wider, 
larger, more profitable career than ever before. 





Tuomas A. ForsytH. Georce H. Forsytu. 


factory, calls fur more than a brief notice. Connected with this 
factory, at one time or another, were most of those early ex- 
perimenters who gave impress to the establishment of the manu- 
facture of rubber on a practical basis. Here Charles Goodyear 


James B. ForsytTu. 


Joun H. Forsytu. 


Mr. Forsyth looks forward with pleasure to devoting his time 
to the Forsyth Dental Infirmary, of which he is the president, 
to the Forest Hill Cemetery Association, and the Boston City 
Hospital, of both of which institutions he is an official. 














int RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 


hur J ular Correspondent 

‘EVERAI the larger rubber manufacturers are extremely 
S y rders for government goods, and mm some ol the 
departments this work taking precedence over the regular 
commercial orders to suc in extent that deliveries on the lat- 
ter ar yusly behindha [he Hood Rubber Co. is pushing 
its and gaiter department n special lines tor army) 
nee the Apsley Rubber (¢ as been busy on ponchos and 
sheet: ds The Bost ibber Co. is also actively engaged 
alone similar lines, and the American Rubber Co. 1s running 

large proportion of its articles contracted for by the 
8 ernment Lhe Convers Au er Shoe Co.,- Malden, 1s work- 
ing i large contract ‘ nelu tennis shoes for the navy 
an wots and waiters tor t arn Everlastik, Inc., is running 
part t oms on bandolier webbing and webbing for military 
accoutrement hese are t a few of the lines being furnishe 
for arn ind hospita se by rubber manufacturers in this 
vi , 

M ire i ir rT ely W itl i pr ) 
abilit till greater tr e in this particular Many rubber 
work enlisted, ar is many more ive been drafted, 
it cult to replace me experienced in technical and 
ne ‘ cesses of r manuia The experiments 
( u ibsentees vit il crat s have been but 
' fu! Wot | xperience im one 
brat ubber vork ive positively tf ised .to go into 
hea rk Knowime that the ire practically indispensible, 
they se to do only the lighter ork. So new men must be 
hire and trained and tl eside elaying the filling of orders, 
has other disadvantages apparent to rubber manutacturers As 
an indication of the needs of rubber factories in this vicinity, it 
may be stated that one Sunday iper had in its want depart- 
ment two advertisements of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
which called for 171 persons for specific position Of these. 
75 we for girls to work on rubbers or tennis shoes, 10 for 
me tmakers, 25 for men in general factory work, 10 to learn 
tire making, a the rest for office and factory work \ promi 
nent reclaimer, in stating it was hard to get help, asserted that 
he had only about 60 per cent. of the number of employes he 
need it his tactory. 

* . * 
| | lire & Rubber Corp., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, will 


open a branch store in this city as soon as the necessary altera 
tiot in be made on the premises recently leased for that pur- 
pose at 1100 Boylston street, right in the heart of the auto acces- 
sory track This branch, which will be in charge of O. S. John- 
son, will be made the distributing point for Lee tires for all New 
England Mir. Johnson was connected with the Hartford Rub- 


ber Works is manawer of its B 1italo, New York, branch, subse- 


quently yvvering the same territory for the United States Rub- 
ber | New York Cit Later he was stationed in Texas for 
the ame company nall erving as Southwestern manager, 


with headquarters in St. Loui 


> al 

Ma nhers of the Ru r Cl vill remember the Aviation 
Dinner eld at the Algonquin Cl in this city, in December, 
1909 subject the meeting was aeronautics, and two fea- 
tur the evening were motion pictures shown by Augustus 
Po ar tl \e Cy) America, accompanied by 
a 2ra i nt of his a tures, and an address by Professor 
Robert W Wood t 1 lopkins University, Baltimore, 
Marvland These tw alert, able specialists, prominent even 
then for their achievements till maintain their “places in the 
sun.” Since that time, Professor Wood has done some wonder- 
ful work. and a recent invention is one enabling an aviator to 
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photograph wide expanses of country, even through haze and 


g He has been appointed a major and is how in France, 


attached to the aviation corps. Augustus Post, whose aeronautic 

experiences in Europe nearly a decade ago were so interestingly 
counted to the rubber men on the occasion above referred to, 
also with the Aviation Corps on the French front, where he 

is doing commendable work as his “bit” for the country’s cause. 


* * * 


\ brief notice was given last month of the incorporation of 
the Dunbar-Daggett Co. of this city and New York City, 
crude rubber brokers and dealers in shellac and waxes. This 
concern, which succeeds to the business of the J. Frank Dun- 
bar Co., is composed of J. Frank Dunbar, who has been promi- 

nt in crude rubber circles for many years; Harold A. Dag- 
gett, formerly with Alden’s Successors, Limited, New York City, 
und more recently with A. B. MacNamara & Co., also of that 
and J. F. Dunbar, Jr.. who has had charge of the New 
York office of the older concern. Messrs. Daggett and Dunbar, 
Jr. have their headquarters at 82 Beaver street, New York City, 


und Mr. Dunbar, Sr., maintains his Boston office as heretofore, 


at 201 Devonshire street 
« + * 

rhe employes of the Boston Belting Co. held their first annual 
eld day on September 15 at Riverside recreation grounds, more 
900 men, women and children attending. There was a 
ng program of sports for old and young, including a baseball 
game, tennis tournament, and an exhibition of fancy diving, prizes 
ng awarded to successful contestants. Refreshments were pro- 


ided in the pavilion and dancing was enjoyed all the afternoon. 
Chis was such a success that it was decided to continue the field 
lay as an annual feature hereafter. 

. + * 


[he Beacon Tire Company, Inc., Beacon, Dorchester County, 
New York, will have a Boston branch under the name of The 


Beacon Tire Co. of Boston, with salesrooms at 103 Massachu- 
setts avenue rhis concern will have the entire New England 
wency for these tires 

* . + 


\t a meeting at the offices of the Fisk Rubber Co.. Chi- 


copee Falls, Massachusettes, the question was discussed regarding 


a plan of forming an association for the maintenance of a visit- 
ing nurse he association will be a community organization 
and the expenses will be paid by the manufacturers in that city. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


tte rubber industries of this city were never more active than 
ey are today. This activity. however, does not imply that 
the output is as large as it should be. Every factory is finding 
difficulty in filling its complement of operators. Large numbers 
of men have been called to the service and are now doing their 
duty or are waiting the call to join the army. This takes from 
the factories some of their best employes, not only in the mechan- 
ical department, but in the office, laboratory, and selling depart- 


ments, and as a result many factories-are turning out less goods 


than their capacities would warrant. Most manufacturers are 
loing their best in instructing new help. The handicap is likely 
to continue for some months at least 
+ * * 
he Miller Rubber Co. has announced that it will sell to the 
stockholders, at par, common stock of the company to the amount 
f 20 ner cent of their holdings as a record of October 15th. One- 
half of the subscription payable on or before November Ist, and 
the remaining one-half on or before May Ist, 1918. President 
Pfeiffer states that the directors expect also to pay stock divi- 


dends of not less than 20 per cent on the present issue of 
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$3,000,000 common stock. This action to be taken shortly 
after the annual meeting early in 1918, provided conditions at 
that time continue to warrant it. The company is in excellent 
condition and has a steadily increasing volume of sales. 

x * * 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Company, Kent, Ohio, will soon 
start the manufacture of fiber soles, to have the trade name of 
“Masola.” The factory will start as soon as a special equipment 
needed can be placed. The company has opened a new branch at 
2120 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., which is one of the most 
attractive tire salesrooms in that state. The decorations are 
elaborate and a large electric sign has been placed on the roof, 
making a splendid advertisement for the company’s tires during 
the evening hours. 

* * * 

The Portage Rubber Co. recently voted on a new issue of 
stock which changes its capitalization from $2,000,000 common, 
which had been issued, and $1,000,000 preferred in the treasury, 
to $2,500,000 common and $500,000 preferred, offered to the stock- 
holders pro rata against the holders of old common and sold to 
them at par. Practically all of the new stock has already been 
subscribed for by the stockholders. 

6 * ~ 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. has been making tests of the 
endurance of tires over all sorts of roads and has sent out 
what is called a Tire Testing-Fleet, which is making an extended 
eastern tour. Formerly the testing of these tires was done by 
operating over the roads in the vicinity of this city, but this 
was hardly a fair test, as road conditions in other sections of 
the country are far different from those in this vicinity and 
this is the reason for extending the tests to far points and long 
tours. Over 40 cars of different makes and types are used in 
testing these tires, and every day the tires are carefully in- 
spected and records of conditions are sent to the laboratories 
here. 

This company is doing some graphic advertising by the 
preparation of moving picture films showing the cultivation and 
preparation of rubber in the Far East, its transportation to the 

factory, and the various 





processes of making up 
| many lines of goods 
made by this corpora- 
| tion. The film is an in- 
teresting one and is like- 
ly to redound to the ad- 
vantage of the company 
and still further popu- 
larize its name. 

On Labor Day the 
Goodrich employes held 
a celebration on _ the 
Goodrich Athletic Field. 
The activity started at 10 
o'clock in the morning 
and lasted until 6:00 P. 
M. In the morning the 
different Goodrich for- 








eign societies staged 
foreign dances in  na- 
tional costumes and two 
Goodrich employes gave 
a wonderful exhibition of 
skilled fencing. A lively 
game of soccer football was played by two teams made up of 
Goodrich employes. In the afternoon a large number of athletic 
contests were held, dashes, jumps, hurdles, weight events, and 








A Goopricn PoLte VAULTER. 


other stunts being among the competitions for prizes. A pic- 
ture is given of a wonderful pole vault by the winner in one of 
the contests. 
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Akron’s first contingent of selected men left for the Ohio can- 


tonment at Chillicothe, September 7. During the farewell ex- 
ercises the men paraded the streets, which were lined with 











IMMENSE GooprICH FLAG CARRIED IN PROCESSION 
cheering citizens The men carried the giant flag, claimed to 
be the largest American flag ever flow 

* % 4 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. took a unique way of an- 


nouncing the amount of its sales during the month of August. 
Che great factory whistle blew twelve long blasts and one short 
one, much to the astonishment of the entire population of the city 
lt was announced that the August sales of the company amounted 
to $12,577,000, thus explaining the reason for the twelve long 
blasts and the one short one. This company has received con- 
gratulations on its wonderful business. Jt is reported that the 
rst ten months of the year the sales amounted to $89,000,000, 
and it is expected that the company will close its year with sales 
of well over $100,000,000. 


* * * 


\ four-acre pond at Seiberling Park is being put into condition 
to be used by the Goodyear employes for bathing and swimming 
sports. In order to make this pond more suitable, a suction 
dredge draws the muck from the flood of the pond and throws 
it over the land. As soon as all thé muck has been removed 
a sandy beach three hundred feet long and one hundred feet 
wide will be constructed anda first class bath house erected. 
It is expected that this will be ready for use next spring 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
VERY plant in this state manufacturing rubber goods of 
any kind or description is still working to full capacity, 
in many instances on day and night shifts, and practically all are 
far behind their orders. Never in the history of the rubber in- 
dustry have there been so many persons employed as at present, 
and concerns are offering every inducement possible for more 
help but are unable to obtain it. This activity among the rubber 
factories is also reflected in mills producing fabrics for rubber 
goods, and the number of these is on the increase in this state 
and adjacent districts. 
7 * * 

The Narotex Co. of Pawtucket has nearly doubled its equip- 
ment during the past month. This concern, which has been in op- 
eration for two or three years, but has only recently been incor- 
porated under the laws of Rhode Island, is working principally 
on large contracts on auto tire wrappers. Clarence A. Steere is 
treasurer and J. P. Card Weis, general manager. 

*” * * 


Sixty-one representatives of the solid motor tire department of 
the United States Tire Co. attended the sales conference in this 
city early last month. Visits were made to the plant of the 
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Revere Rubber Co., on Valley street, Providence, where the var- 
ious departments were inspected and the methods explained. 

Ihe conference lasted a couple of days, the evening of the 
first day being given over to the annual dinner at the Crown 
Hotel, with C. J. Welsh, of New York, sales manager, as toast- 
master. During the social hour that followed the dinner, H. W. 
Waite, general manager of the Revere Rubber Co.; J. Blackmar, 
of New York, vice-president of the Commercial Vehicle; R. R. 
Drake, of New York, service manager; Garfield List, of Phila- 
delphia, district manager, and Charles Gray, of Detroit, factory 
representative, gave interesting and instructive talks pertaining 
to their special departments. These were interspersed with a 
cabaret entertainment. On the afternoon of the second day a 
clambake was provided at the grounds of the Warwick Club. 

* * . 

The United States Knitting Co., Foundry street, Central Falls, 
which is engaged in manufacturing linings for rubber goods, has 
been increasing its facilities during the past few weeks. It has 
many orders ahead and new orders are coming in every day. 

. . * 

Work is being rushed at the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, 
a large government order for hospital sandals having recently 
been received. The company has leased the basement of the 
Namquit Mill on Thames street in Bristol, which will be used for 
additional storage 

Wendell R. Davis, purchasing agent of the National India 
Rubber Co., has returned from a two weeks’ vacation trip the past 
month at Locke Mills, Maine 

William H. Cooke, for many years in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, 
retiring about six years ago, died September 1 from a paralytic 
stroke suffered a fortnight previously. He was in his seventy- 
fourth year 

Plans are being drawn for extensive additions at the plant of 
the National India Rubber Co., including a number of new build- 
ings made necessary by the increasing business. It is intended to 
begin work at once so as to have it as well advanced as possible 
before the cold weather sets in 

The employes of the printing department of the National Rub- 
ber Co. held their first annual excursion the past month, making 
a trip to Newport and Rocky Point by the steamer Sagamore. A 
shore dinner and dancing were among the special features. 

* > * 

Tite branch rubber mill of the O’Bannon Corp., operating as 
The International Rubber Co., at West Barrington, where car- 
riage cloth is the product, has just completed extensive improve- 
ments to its plants whereby its output has been materially in- 
creased. Several new calenders have been added, giving this 
plant one of the best batteries of calenders in this section. The 
plant is rushed with orders, necessitating its operation at night 


as well as day. 


. . * 
The Revere Rul ber Co., Provide nce, will erect a new build- 
ing and add a story to its Eagle street structure Che latter 
will be of concrete, brick and steel construction, 60 by 100 feet 
in size. The new building will be 48 by 64 feet, one story in 
height, of brick and concrete This will give an additional floor 
space of about 12,500 feet. 
‘ ’ ' 


John A. Clemens, assistant sales manager of the Davol Rubber 
Co. was one of the members of the Providence contingent that 
left here September 19 to join the new National Draft Army at 


Camp Devens, Aver, Massachusetts, where he-was assigned to 


the Three-Hundred-and-First Engineers 
The Davol Rubber Co., Providence, is working on large orders 
and employs a large number of young women in its several de- 


partments,. In many cases, because of the inability to secure 
male help to replace those called by the government to military 
service, women are being substituted. 

* x +* 

The Bourn Rubber Co., Providence, is being driven on orders 
as never before and is finding great difficulty in securing neces- 
sary help in its various departments. Increased facilities have 
been added to the plant within the last few months. 

* * * 

The Doughty Tire Co., Providence, is working in day and night 
shifts. Extensive alterations and improvements, with a heavy 
augmentation of machinery and equipment, have recently been 
made by the concern and its facilities materially extended. On 
Sept. 22 considerable damage resulting from water and fire was 
occasioned at the concern’s plant, where a fire started from an 
unknown cause. The plant of the American Raincoat Co., in the 
same building, was also damaged. 


HOW CLEVELAND’S DENTAL PLATE SAVED THE 
NATION. 


1E full story of a secret operation performed on President 
Cleveland, July 1, 1893, whereby his entire left upper jaw 
was removed, because of a malignant growth, and replaced with 
a vulcanized rubber plate, is told for the first time in “The Satur- 
day Evening Post” of September 22, by Dr. W. W. Keen, 
emeritus professor of surgery at the Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Keen assisted Dr. Joseph D. Bryant of 
New York at the operation, which was performed twenty-four 
years ago, on Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht “Oneida,” while 
steaming slowly up the East River, New York City. 

The operation took place soon after the beginning of the 
President’s second administration, but owing to the fact that he 
was then in the midst of his sound-money fight with Congress 
no detail was allowed to leak out concerning it. He feared the 
effect on the public that the knowledge of his affliction would 
have, for Vice-President Stevenson was known to be opposed 
to his ideas on sound-money. How successfully the operation 
was accomplished is attested by twenty-four years of silence. 

The entire left upper jaw was removed from the first bicuspid 
tooth to just beyond the last molar, and nearly up to the middle 
line, also a small portion of the soft palate. The operation was 
done within the mouth, without any external incision, the re- 
tention of the floor of the orbit preventing any displacement of 
the eyeball. This normal appearance of the eye, the normal 
voice, and especially the absence of any external scar greatly 
aided in keeping the operation an entire secret. 

On July 5, the “Oneida” took the President to his summer 
home, “Gray Gables,” on Buzzards Bay, where he was able to 
walk to the house. On July 17 the same surgeons again met 
him on the yacht “Oneida” and removed all tissue about the 
wound which looked the least bit suspicious. The President 
attended the opening of the special session of Congress on 
August 7, returning to “Gray Gables” four days later for “rest 
from his arduous and exacting duties.” 

After the first operation, while Cleveland was at “Gray 
Gables,” Dr. Kasson C. Gibson of New York fitted an artificial 
jaw of vulcanized rubber. With this in place Cleveland’s speech 
was excellent, even its quality not being altered, and on October 
14, in a letter to Dr. Gibson, he expressed his lively satisfac- 
tion after trying a new, better and more comfortable plate. 

It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding the nature of the 
operation, Cleveland continued to make public addresses, and on 
several occasions, notably after the celebration at Washington 
on September 18, 1893, of the anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Capitol, persons who heard him remarked on 
the clearness and vigor of his delivery. 


He lived until 1908, fifteen years after the operation. 
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STATEMENT AND BALANCE SHEET OF THE IN- 
TERCONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1917. 





HE directors of the Intercontinental Rubber Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, have submitted to their stockholders the 
following balance sheet and statement of the profits for the year 
ended July 31, 1917, which have been prepared and certified 
to by Messrs. Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, certified public ac- 
countants, of New York City. 


BALANCE SHEET—JULY 31, 1917. 


Assets. 
Investments in stock: ’ 
Merged and subsidiary companies— 





By CaGh 2. cccccccccccccsesesccsccscccece $2,740,321.59 

BDF GOOG MOMEB.« cccccccvccceccccevececs 28,198,575.30 

EE oe ccesickcewdaeacesaeire 100,000.00 $31,038,896.89 
Patents (exclusive of subsidiary companies)..............+.+ 15,141.77 
Accounts and notes receivable, etc.: 

Advances to subsidiary companies........ $484,746.58 

DED CED 5h. dccwscasectovcecaces 32,171.95 516,918.53 
Investment securities (market value)............60-0e00005 1,411,520.04 
Cash wccsccccece $hAbONSS4SSESCESESTO ONE LES EODNOC RCE REROOO 805,494.14 


$33,787,971.37 





Cagteal ateck, Cometic. cc cccosssccccccccessevcccececeses $29,031,000.00 
Accounts payable, taxes, accrued, etc.: 

BEROTT GSCOUMES 2 ccccccccccccccccesscescecesese weans 16,941.65 
DSRSTTS SOURED occ cccccccscccscccccccssccccccosseccces 734,433.71 
Surplus (as Below)... cccccccscscccccvcscevesevscscccccces 4,005,596.01 


$33,787,971.37 


Surplus August 1, 1916..... YT eee eee $2,950,422.00 
Net profits and income from investments, 
interest, etc. (after adjustment of in- 
vestment securities to current market 
WE | sc ccedends ee eekn kbece heen $1,195,895.21 


Less: 
Administration and general ex- 
penses and taxes........... $80,598.78 
Cost of caring for Mexican 
properties, including Mexican 
CHEE Sv ccccccesestcccece 54,445.30 135,044.08 1,060,851.13 


$4,011,273.13 
Charges against surplus: : 
Reserve against loans to subsidiary companies....... ° 5,677.12 


Deets, DU Bh, WO ok cece cv ecetesipadenescccisscceds $4,005,596.01 











OPERATIONS IN MEXICO. 


Operation of your company’s properties in Mexico continued 
to be suspended throughout the year, as the result of unfavor- 
able local and general conditions. As will be noted from the 
balance sheet, the cost of safeguarding the company’s interest 
in Mexico, including taxation, has been charged against income. 
Although the Torreon factory was occupied in December, 1916, 
by armed forces opposing the government, the resulting damage 
was not serious. For the first time in several years the com- 
pany’s ranch seems to be free from disorderly and menacing 
armed forces, but our efforts to assist the peaceable people living 
on the ranch to produce foodstuffs, which they urgently need, 
were rendered ineffective by the long drought of the past sum- 
mer, which was general throughout North Central America. 
Notwithstanding increased taxation and badly crippled railway 
service, which has made it necessary for the company to pur- 
chase its own motive power and railroad cars, your directors 
have decided that an effort be made to resume operations and 
the necessary preliminary steps have been taken. It is®believed 
that operations at the Torreon factory will be resumed early in 
October, but the outcome will depend in large measure on the 
assistance and just co-operation of the National, State and 
Municipal governments of Mexico, which we have every reason 
to believe will be afforded. 

GUAYULE PLANTING IN ARIZONA, 

The Agricultural Products Corporation, all of the capital 
stock of which is owned by your company, has acquired by 
purchase approximately 9,000 acres of undeveloped land in Pima 


County, Arizona, twenty-seven miles south of the city of Tucson. 
During the year a considerable portion of the land has been 
cleared, an abundant water supply has been developed, nurseries 
have been provided and other preliminary work has been per- 
formed necessary to the establishment of a cultivated and irri- 
gated guayule plantation on a commercial scale. 

The chemists and botanists of your company have been study- 
ing and experimenting with cultivated guayule for the past seven 
years, first in Mexico and later in California, and while several 
factors having an important bearing on the final outcome are 
not fully proven at this time, your directors feel that the ex- 
perimental results have been so encouraging and the potential 
importance i§ manifestly so great, that the company is justified 
in doing what may be necessary to prove the commercial possi- 
bilities of this branch of its business. 

HEYVEA PLANTING IN SUMATRA. 

In July, 1917, a new subsidiary was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Delaware, named the Continental Planta- 
tion Co., and to it has been transferred a lease for one hundred 
and twenty-five years on approximately 20,000 acres of land 
located within the province of Asahan, island of Sumatra, 
Netherlands Indies, and known as the Hoeta Padang Estates. 
The tract is twenty-five miles westerly from the port of Tand- 
jong Balei on the strait of Malacca, and fourteen miles from 
Kisaran, the nearest public railway station. The lease, held from 
the Sultan of Asahan, has been officially approved by the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands Indies. 

The property was visited and personally inspected by the 
president of the company, who satisfied himself that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the area was unusually well adapted to 
the cultivation of Heva Brasiliensts trees, which in 1916 pro- 
duced 95 per cent of the world’s supply of crude rubber, and ot 
this total production 80 per cent came from plantations in the 
Middle East, such as it is now proposed to develop on the Hoeta 
Padang estates. Plans have been formulated, financial provision 
made and work started to clear, plant and carry to maturity the 
first unit of 4,000 acres, which it is expected will ultimately 
produce at least 1,600,000 pounds of dry rubber per annum at 
a cost equal to the lowest of the world’s production. 

STEAMSHIP INVESTMENTS. 

In December, 1916, your company disposed of most of its 
steamship interests at a substantial profit. This profit and the 
dividends received from the prior operations of the steamship 
companies constitute the principal part of the income shown 
by the annual statement attached, A one-half interest in a 5,200 
ton (dead weight capacity) steamship has been retained, which 
asset is carried in our accounts at $100,000. 

'NVESTMENT SECURITIES, 

This item represents a portion of the company’s temporarily 
unemployed surplus which has been invested in bonds and short 
term notes. The value of the same shown in the balance sheet 
has been adjusted to the market quotaticns as of July 31, 1917. 
C. H. Carnawan, President. 


October 1, 1917. The Intercontinental Rubber Co. 


Drawback has been allowed on chewing gum manufactured 
by the Chicle Products Co., of Newark, New Jersey, with the 
use of refined sugar produced in whole or in part from im- 
ported raw sugar. The quantity of refined sugar which may 
be taken as a basis for the allowance of drawback shall not 
exceed the quantity appearing in the exported chewing gum, as 
shown in the sworn statement of the manufacturers, dated July 
30. Rate effective on and after June 25, 1917. 

Supplemental sworn schedules showing changes in the formula, 
methods of packing, or brand names may be filed, and upon 
verification of such schedules drawback may be allowed on 
chewing gum manufactured and exported in accordance there- 
with. 
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Lhe Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


ITH regard to the raw 1 er situation, steady buying for 
W future requirements is the rule, as it is generally held that 


rather than a 


the resent tavorabie price vill OW a Tris¢ 

decline mm the near tuture Ot course, a vod deal depends upon 
shipping facilities from the east, and at the time of writing there 
is an imperative call for more cargo space to be made available 
for certain food products, which means less space for rubber 
he premium on washed Brazilian Para, though now Is, 6d. per 
nound. compared with best smoked plantation sheet is well main- 
tained, as for certain classe ernment work nothing but 
Brazilian is still ben us¢ With regard to rubber manutac- 
ture general vever t t reasingly difficult to find 
oods it hich Brazilian fine ce considered indispensable, has 

iL 7 I iced w ll | th plantati T 

tet h Ik r el ( ss ] erne \ 
var mater il, 1 rther orders ni ir¢ confidently expected 
both from our \ ernment a f our allies 

COTTS ( TI 

The posit ith regard t é tt trade, in which produc 
tion has been drastically cut u int of shortage of raw 
material. is naturally of much concern to the rubber trade 
Naturally the price of cotton lot] as advanced considerably, 
and those prooting firms which possess stocks bought at old fg- 
ures, orf which have de liveries still to be made under old contract 
prices ire conevratulatn themselve on their position as com 
pared with that of their competitors who are denuded of stocks 
With regard to special cloths vaterprooting, most ot the 
wholesale houses are very short, and it is clear that certain large 
contracts for proofed cloth, which are expected to be given out 
shertly, will be competed for by far fewer firms than has been 
customary in the past, it being generally recognized that those 


who have to buy their cloth at present prices are quite out of the 


running with those who have it in stock at old figures 


HOLLOW BALLS 
\ matter of some importance in the ordinary trade is the rise 
in prices of the various hollow balls, announced by the British 
manufacturers as the first advance in the past five years. There 


are oyly one or two manufacturers of these goods in the kingdom, 
the 


and prices for a long time past have been fixed by interna- 
tional convention of British and German firms, which was formed 
know balls 


myself, except the lawn tennis variety, but it is a common com- 


over thirty years ago. I do not much about hollow 
pre-war standard, though in 
many cases the complaints seem to be with the stitching of the 


the rubber It 


plaint that these are not up to the 


cover rather than with is quite probable that 
quality cannot be maintained without a rise in price, though when 
it comes to doubling the retail price of small playing balls it can 
hardly be expected that the sales will be maintained. 


DUNLOP SHARES 


The sensation of August was the £4,000,000 purchase of ordinary 
shares of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, by Messrs. Beecham & 
White, acting for certain financial interests. A month or two ago 
I referred to the speculative buying and rise in quotation of these 
shares, though no public information was then available as to 
what was in the wind. The future may have other surprises in 
store, but at present there is nothing to support the idea that the 
tire makers of Great Britain are combining to fight the new for- 
eign competition that has arisen. Indeed, we had recently the as- 
surance of the chairman of the Dunlop company to this effect. 
At the same time there is naturally a good deal of speculation as 


to the inner meaning of this huge financial transaction, and it is 


generally felt that further developments will follow in the near 
future 
WHEN ANALYSTS DIFFER 
In a recent Police Court case in London, the B. F. Goodrich Co 
Limited, was summoned for making a false statement respecting 


a quantity of superheat packing for which an export license was 
required, the falsity of the statement being that it contained only 
about five per cent of rubber, whereas the government analyst 
found it to contain nearly 20 per cent. It was given in evidence 


the defendants that the amount contained was actually under 


The magistrate expressed his surprise at the ex 


per cent 


t dinary discrepancy shown in the analyses and said that 
under the circumstances he would not convict. I know nothing 
tl letails of this case, which is an important one under pres- 


t conditions, and it would be interesting to know ern 


if the Zo\ 


nent analyst sticks to his figures, Analyses of mixtures with onl\ 


small percentage of rubber in them are of course a matter of 
considerable difficulty, a difficulty which largely vanishes when 
the analyst on one side has the original composition of the mix- 
ture made known to him. If the magistrate in this ‘case knew 


more about the rubber trade, he would not have been‘so startled 


at the wide divergence in the figures, for rubber divergencies, 


though not often to the amount of 15 per cent, are matters of 


everyday occurrence. For instance, there are certain products 


known as rubber pastes which, if merely African flake, present no 
difficulty, but which, if composed of a mixture of rubber with 
various other organic bodies, are exceedingly tough nuts for the 
analyst to crack. Some of these analyses are of the nature of a 
research, and yet they are sent out with the request, “kindly let 
us have your analysis tomorrow.” To say nothing of the diffi- 
culties met with nowadays with the extended use of mineral rub- 
ber which contains no rubber, there is the question as to whether 
rubber means only the hydrocarbon, or whether it should include 
its associated resins, which in certain cases form quite an im- 
portant factor in the calculation. 
RUBBER THREAD." 

I know nothing personally about rubber thread manufacture in 
America, but from what I know of the imports of American 
thread into Leicester and Paris for the elastic fabric industry I 
had gathered that its manufacture was conducted on much the 
same lines as in British rubber works. This opinion does not gain 
much support, however, from a perusal of an article on this sub- 
ject by Georges Dumont in “The Rubber Age,” the processes de- 
scribed being mainly those associated with the names of Hancock, 
of London, and Rattier and Ginbut, of Paris, in the now remote 
past. Possibly some elastic thread may still be made by means 
of forcing rubber solution through a die, but as a manufacturing 
process this was given up in London and Paris half a century 
ago on the introduction of lathe cutting of the vulcanized spread 
sheet. By the way, the author is not quite correct in saying that 
Charles Macintosh was the first to manufacture rubber thread on 
an industrial basis in 1850, as he died in Scotland in 1843. It 
would be more correct to say that in 1850 the Manchester firm of 
Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited, in which he was one of the 
partners, made an arrangement with Hancock to start the manu- 
facture of vulcanized rubber thread on a large scale. With re- 
gard to the author’s statement that the wearing qualities of the 
elastic thread of today are not equal to the product of twenty or 
thirty years ago, I do not think that any deterioration can be 
shown to exist in the thread produced by the British makers to- 


ocess 


The thread pr 
States for more 


referred to has not 
vears.—The Editor. 


been used in the United 


than fifty 
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day compared with past times. The trouble is that the elastic 
web weavers, from motives of economy, have taken to using finer 
counts and these are less resistant te atmospheric oxidation than 
are the coarser counts. As I have said, I know nothing about 
American rubber thread manufacture; but as regards England, 
there is little in Mr. Dumont’s paper to make our manufacturers 
say that their practice has been given away. 


A RECENT PATENT. 

Despite the numerous failures of the past—from a financial 
standpoint—another patent has been taken out for the recovery 
of the fabric from old rubber tires. M. Debauge, of Paris, the 
patentee, states that the fabric, if preserved, has a considerable 
commercial value. In view of the present position of the cotton 
trade, this statement should carry more weight than it would 
have been entitled to a year or two ago; but all the same I 
imagine there will be many sceptics as to the value of a process 
which recovers the fabric while the vulcanized rubber goes into 
solution in xylol. I am not quite certain whether it is proposed 
to treat the whole tire in the autoclave with xylol only, or whether 
the solid rubber is removed as far as possible first; but at any 
rate the fabric with vulcanized rubber adhering to it is to be 
treated with the solvent and the rubber completely recovered. 
There are of course many solvents of vulcanized rubber at ele- 
vated temperatures, but what is the commercial value of the rub- 
ber when it has been recovered? 


THE FRANKENRURG ESTATE. 

The late I. Frankenburg, whose death was mentioned in the 
July issue, left an estate valued at £405,966, of which about £20,000 
goes to various local charities. Although many persons expressed 
surprise at the large sum left, this view was not shared by those 
acquainted with the present magnitude of the business, which was 
commenced many years ago on a part of the present site in Sal- 
ford, Manchester. The business is left mainly in the hands of 
Mr. Frankenburg’s three sons, one of whom, Lieutenant Sydney 
Frankenburg, was recently reported wounded in France. 


FRENCH NOTES. 


Se Société Commerciale du Caoutchouc, Paris, reports that 

in spite of transportation difficulties, labor shortage and 
scarcity of fuel, the year 1916 proved very satisfactory and 
results obtained were better than during 1915. Of the different 
branches exploited by the company, the waste and reclaimed 
rubber departments were most profitable. Their financial posi- 
tion is strong, although there was a slight decrease in assets 
owing to the necessary depreciation which the stock had to 
undergo in order to prevent miscalculation and consequent dis- 
appointment. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE LUFBERG WORKS. 

The total destruction of the Lufberg works at Chauny has 
caused no small amount of agitation among French rubber manu- 
facturers, who are thus deprived of their only home source of 
white and brown factice. For, although a firm at Rouen pro- 
duces brown factice, the quantities are insufficient to meet the 
demands of French consumers. Another circumstance contrib- 
uting to the unpleasantness of the situation, is the fact that 
factice is on the list of prohibited imports. Consequently, a 
request for the deletion of the article from the list has been 
addressed to the Department of Commerce. It appears that 
French manufacturers will now turn to England for their 
supply. 

The Lufberg works also produced golden sulphuret of anti- 
mony, and a good deal of excitement was aroused among French 
manufacturers of this chemical, when it became known that 
the president of the Syndicat Professionnel des Caoutchoucs, 
Tissues Elastiques, Toiles Cirées et Toiles Cuirs, had written 


to the Department of Commerce requesting the deletion of the 
item, golden sulphuret of antimony, from the list of prohibited 
imports, on the ground that the destruction of the Lufberg 
works had deprived France of the only producers of it. 

The astonishing part of the matter is that it was on the initi- 
ative of the Syndicat Professionnel itself that the manufacture 
of golden sulphuret of antimony was undertaken by several im- 
portant firms. 


CUSTOMS MODIFICATIONS AND REGULATIONS. 
FRANCE AND ALGERIA 

r the revised list No. 1 of the French ministerial decree of 

April 13, 1917, as amended by the decree of May 12, 1917, 
prohibiting the importation of foreign goods into France and 
\lgeria, the items: Caoutchouc, balata, gutta percha—raw or 
melted down in lumps—and threads of vulcanized rubber, do not 
appear. It is, therefore, presumed that their importation into 
France and Algeria is now subject to the issue of import licenses 
by the French authorities. 

SWITZERLAND 

rhe exportation of the following articles is specifically pro- 
hibited by a decree of the Federal Council, dated June 30, 1917: 
Braces and garters of elastic tissue; dress shields of rubbered 
tissue; rubbers for erasing ink or pencil marks; rubber stamps. 

SALVADOR. 

According to an executive decision of July 14, 1917, tennis 
shoes of canvas with rubber heels now come under the head 
of rubber manufactures and are dutiable to the amount of 1 
peso per kilo ($0.46 per pound, including surtax). 


FOREIGN TRADE REPORTS. 
JAVA. 
MPORTS from America are increasing, especially in the auto- 
mobile and motor accessories line, the comparative figures for 
1915 and 1916 being: 


1915 1916 
ee 55 1c. 6 5:40 66-1 aH0d 0 65% 0.4 649% number 303 2,251 
es SE ee ene ee 2,741 28,854 


VENICE. 

As one of Europe’s most famous bathing beaches is at Lido 
Island, which is a part of the municipality of Venice, it might 
be well worth while for American manufacturers of rubber bath- 
ing caps to have a representative there for the introduction of 
such caps, as they are almost universally worn by the women 
bathers and many of the caps now on the market there are of a 
very inferior quality. Dealers have not been able to obtain new 
stocks, 

The present time is the most favorable for the introduction of 
all classes of rubber goods. High prices will not prove so great 
an impediment to Americans in this market as fluctuating prices. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

From January 1 to July 26, 1917, the amount of balata ex- 
ported was 524,463 pounds. Of this total, 465,892 pounds went 
to the United Kingdom and 58,571 pounds to the United States. 
For the same period in 1916, the total quantity was 503,316 
pounds, while the rubber exports came to 8,552 pounds in 1917, 
as against 7,893 for the corresponding period in 1916. The agri- 
cultural stations reported returns aggregating 2,725 pounds of 
rubber. 

MEXICO. 

The guayule rubber factory at Cedral, state of San Luis Potosi, 
has been reopened. Hundreds of persons find employment in 
the gathering and treating of guayule for this plant. 

In the territory of Quintana Roo about 7,500,000 acres of public 
lands are open.to exploitation. Rubber and chicle figure among 
the principal forest products of this territory. 
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COLOMBIA—CARTAGENA. 
Figures for the imports of rubber goods during.1915 and 1916 
show a considerable increase, as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing table: 


1915 1916 
United States : $3,947 $17,506 
i Cs ns cnt ig de eecateeudee 3,595 6,921 
SE, 6c deca sacksigebennseaned 1,377 3,295 
Totals $8,919 $27,722 


Rubber exports from the Cartagena district to the United States 
during the past two years amounted to 208,432 pounds, valued 
at $78,240 in 1915, as compared with 590,603 pounds, valued at 
$183,519 during 1916. 


THE SITUATION IN MALAYA. 
By a Special Correspondent. 


RUBSER ESTATES AND COCONUTS. 
T has been suggested that owing to a very probable demand for 
fatty toodstuffs after the war, copra will suddenly come to 
the fore. When normal shipping conditions are restored and 
ample cargo space becomes available, those estates cultivating 
rubber and coconuts may find in the latter a valuable secondary 
crop and their prospects, consequently, worthy of consideration, 

F. M. S. EXPERIMENTAL PLANTATIONS, 

The report of the work of the experimental plantations dur- 
The total yield of dry 
Labor conditions were 
and the 


ing 1916, shows that progress is steady. 
rubber for that year was 24,650 pounds. 


satisfactory, roads and buildings in good condition 


general health of the coolies was very fair. 

Unfortunately, it was found that a number of old rubber 
trees at the Kuala Lumpur Experimental 
tacked by Ustulina Zonata and Poria. Consequently, the roots 


of about 800 trees have been exposed to investigate the prev- 


Plantation were at- 


alence of the disease 

A great quantity of plants and seeds was distributed among 
numbers of Malayan planters and applicants in different parts of 
the world. Altogether, almost one million rubber seeds, for 
planting purposes, were disposed of. 
SETTLEMENTS FOR 1916 


STRAITS IMPORTS 


Now that it is realized what a rapidly expanding share in 
the world’s trade is falling to Japan, it is interesting to compare 


some Straits Settlements imports from that country with those 


from other sources. 
United United 
e pan States. Kingdom. Europe. 
Motor v ‘ parts 1 acce 
sori 000 $1,910,000 $379,000 $118,000 
Cycies, parts ar essoric 86,000 ,000 410,000 3,000 
\Total $ 000 $1,912,000 $789,000 $121,000 
PENANG EXPORTS OF RUBBER TO UNITED STATES. 
Che United States is continually increasing its direct imports 
of rubber from Penang. For the quarter ended June, 1917, the 


figures are 5,702,838 pounds, representing a value of $3,600,539, 


as compared with 2,495,920 pounds valued at $1,583,200 during 
amounts for 
are 4,378,377 


valued at 


while the 
d 1917, 


10,006,409 


tne previous vear,; 


the same period of 


the half years : 16 ar 
pounds, valued at $2,767,450, and pounds, 


I 
$6,088,020, respectively. 


LINGGI PLANTATIONS, LIMITED, ATTAINS ITS MAJORITY. 


Limited, the well-known Malayan 


attained its 


The Linggi Plantations, 


rubber-producing majority in the year 
1916 
Formed in 1895, 


Limited, to 


company, 


under the name of the Linggi Liberian Coffee 


Company, acquire 1,000 acres in the Malay Penin- 


and similar 


other. In 


with the cultivating coffee 


crops, 
1898, 


was 


sula purpose of 


the company met with one disaster after the 


manager, it 
But here, 
Shareholders were unwilling to support 


upon the advice of Malcolm Cumming, the 


decided to abandon coffee and plant rubber instead, 


again, obstacles arose 


the young enterprise and it was found necessary to cut railway 
sleepers from timber on the property to maintain the existence 
of the company. 

However, the remarkable perseverance and insight of manager 
and directors was in due time repaid, for, as is known, Linggi 
now occupies the front rank among rubber producing companies. 

It became dividend-paying on its ordinary shares in 1905, and 
during the twelve years from that year to 1917, the sum of 
£1,172,516 ($1,862,580), or 100 per cent per annum, was paid 
as dividends to the ordinary shareholders. 

The total planted area to date is 8,360 acres, and the output 
for 1916 was 2,158,046 pounds, as against 1,548,679 pounds in 1915. 

New areas of jungle land are being examined with a view 
to further development, although present conditions prevent 
undertaking extensive work in this direction. 

THE RUBBER LANDS ENACTMENT. 

The agitation of rubber planters in Malaya against the 
alienation of lands during the present year, has led to the enforce- 
ment of the so-called Rubber Lands (Restriction) Enactment, 
1917, in the Federated Malay States. The law was published in 
the “Government Gazette” of July 20, 1917, when it came into 
force. Especially noteworthy are the following paragraphs: 

“2. For the purpose of this enactment— 

“(a) ‘Land’ means land in the Federated Malay States which 
is cultivated with rubber and includes land which is, in the 
opinion of the resident of the State wherein the same is situated, 
suitable for cultivation with rubber and also land held under a 
title the terms, express or implied, whereof are not inconsistent 
with a right to cultivate the same with rubber: 

“(b) ‘Malay’ means a person belonging to any Malayan race 
who habitually speaks the Malay language or any Malayan lan- 
guage and professes the Moslem religion ; 

“(c) Every Asiatic born within a State which is one of the 
Federated Malay States shall be deemed to be a subject of the 
ruler of such State; 

“(d) In any question as to the nationality of a person the 
burden of proof of nationality shall be upon such person. 

“4. Subject to the provisions of this enactment, no person o- 
corporation shall after the commencement of this enactment, and 
so long as the same remains in force, be competent to acquire 
from any other person or corporation or from the Government 
or otherwise howsoever, any land or any right, joint, several 
or other, of ownership or occupation of or in any land, excepting 
only— 

“(a) British subjects; 

“(b) Subjects of the ruler of any of the Federated Malay 

States ; 
“(c) Persons and corporations authorized by a_ written 
authority granted under section 5, to the extent of the authority 
so granted; and any agreement or declaration of trust, whether 
accompanied by possession or not, whereby any person other 
than those hereinbefore excepted, acquires or shall acquire at 
some future date any land or any right as aforesaid in land 
shall be null and void and of no effect. 

“5. (1)The resident of a State may grant to any Malay and 
with the approval of the Chief Secretary to Government to any 
His 
Britannic Majesty’s Dominions or in the Federated Malay States 
a written authority under his hand to acquire land in such State. 
Such authority shall be limited to the acquisition of particular 
lands to be specified therein or of lands of or not exceeding 
a specified area, and shall be subject to such conditions (if any) 
as shall be expressed therein; but such authority shall not be 
granted to any person unless such person appears to the resident 
to have resided in the Malay Peninsula or the Colony for a 
term of not less than seven years and to intend to continue to 
reside therein. 

“(II) No authority granted under this section shall be trans- 


person or to any corporation which is incorporated in 


ferable.” 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By a Special Correspondent. 


AKING existing conditions into consideration, the year 1916 
was remarkably active and prosperous for South Africa. 
Imports and exports showed a very marked increase, due, how- 
ever, rather to inflated prices than to greater quantities. The 
difficulty experienced in obtaining necessary food supplies and 
manufactures from overseas, brought home to the South African 
the realization that he must make himself more independent of 
foreign markets, with the result that he placed larger areas under 
-cultivation and established many new manufacturing industries. 
However, though South Africa has fared better than most coun- 
tries, tonnage is becoming more and more restricted, causing 
‘much delay in shipments. 
The following figures give the arrivals at three important ports 
-during 1915 and 1916: 


1915. 1916. 
L——— LY, eT 
Sailing Sailing 
Steamers. Vessels. Steamers. Vessels. 
Port Elizabeth ........0. 358 19 329 9 
Pe EMO céccocsccvsws 376 5 389 12 
btéeenrdstseeednden 988 -- 1,389 -- 
yo eee 1,722 15 2,107 21 


Of the cargoes landed at these ports during 1915 and 1916 
nmay be noted: 





prosperity, and upon the demands created by it is based her for- 
eign trade. 
DIFFICULTIES IN TRANSPORTATION. 

Cut off from her usual markets, she is now looking more and 
more to America to supply her wants, but there are several hin- 
drances to trade with the United States. The chief obstacle is 
the inadequate direct shipping service between that country and 
South Africa. Besides this, there are the high freight rates, 
which have increased more, proportionally, between the United 
States and South Africa than between the United Kingdom and 
this country. 

The local mérchant prefers to deal directly with manufac- 
turers or their export representatives. Credit from 30, 60, to 
90 days is expected, if he has been dealing with the same Ameri- 
can firm. In giving quotations and catalog prices, American 
manufacturers would do well to state them in English currency. 


RECENT MOTOR VEHICLE SHOW AT JOHANNESBURG. 


At the Annual Motor Show held by the South African Society 
of Motor Traders at Johannesburg, from April 4 to 10 last, al- 
most all the exhibits were American. The show indicated the 
growth of the demand for motor vehicles, etc., in the Union. 
The April issue of the “African Motor” contains technical de- 
tails of practically all types of motor vehicles, etc., at present 
selling in South Africa. 





1915, 1916. 

’ —_—$—___—__ - —_-—— = —_— — = ————— — = ee oo peeeee~<aueeeeee 

Port Elizabeth. East London. Durban. Totals Port Elizabeth. East London. Durban. Totals. 

Rubber Gocds, including— 

TE siaawhaned04cde0ebswusencenddicagawed $651,138 $33,779 *$160,175 $845,092 $896,838 $60,880 *$508,905 $1,466,623 
Biepetes amd Teicyles occ ccsccccccoscscecves 193,755 7,085 74,028 274,868 338,996 10,590 98,975 448,561 
BE GOOD io. 6666806046066 60609 es es eneesee 977,261 191,439 581,677 1,750,377 1,341,850 500,524 1,079,482 2,921,856 
IS be cca ncbdes 486s b00ds04 isnt dent be% 290,497 18,761 168,356 477,614 196,986 21,953 424,456 643,395 
COON DEE coccccectesisccacvissessusese i gamede ~ " weenee 120,765 ae 8 8=3>S§.6—Cootaeee sees 132,773 132,773 
pn re ee ee ee $2,112,651 $251,064 $1,105,001 $3,468,716 $2,774,670 $593,947 $2,244,591 $5,613,208 


*This includes rubber 

In 1916, 60 per cent of the total imports of rubber and canvas 
hose, amounting to $240,000, entered at Port Elizabeth and East 
London, as against 27 per cent, representing $89,900, in 1913. 

America’s share in all this trade has been steadily increasing. 
During 1916, 66 per cent of the mackintoshes and oilskins and 
66 per cent of the garden hose entered at Port Elizabeth and 
East London were supplied by the United States. Nearly all 
the steam and suction hose and 30 per cent of the engine pack- 
ing arriving at Port Elizabeth came from America, while the 
1916 sales of automobile tires were 250 per cent more than in 
1915, or 33 per cent of the total. American automobiles landed 
here comprised 70 per cent of the total and motorcycles 33 per 
cent. All the automobiles and motorcycles imported into Durban 
came from the United States. 

ENCOURAGING STATISTICS. 

The total values of vehicles, tires and fuel imported into South 
Africa was $5,642,240 in 1915 and $8,594,200 in 1916, showing an 
increase of 52 per cent. Of these totals the United States sup- 
plied 55 per cent, or $4,697,871, in 1916, and the United Kingdom 
24 per cent, or $2,085,325. The rest came chiefly from France 
and Italy \ notable feature was the increase in automobiles, 
which rose from $2,255,268 in 1915 to $3,744,961 in 1916, the share 
of the United States being 72 per cent. The motorcycle trade, 
too, expanded, the figures for 1916 being $791,497, as against 
$543,257 in 1915. In the former year, 66 per cent came from the 
United Kingdom, while American sales were 50 per cent higher 
than those of any preceding year. 

The sale of American tires increased from 19% per cent of 
the total in 1915 to 32 per cent in 1916. Japan has lately entered 
this field and furnished accessories to the value of $2,696 in the 
past year. 

South Africa is one of the greatest mineral producing countries 
in the world, and upon her vast mining industry depends her 








DUTCH EAST INDIES LETTER. 
By a Special Correspondent. 

A Most interesting debate recently took place at a meeting 

of the Society for the Promotion of Agriculture & Indus- 

tries at Djember, which Dr. P. J. S. Cramer, formerly Director 

of Agriculture in Surinam, and now chief of the Selection 

Station of the Institute for Plant Diseases of the Department of 

Agriculture, Buitenzorg, Java, and H. J. van Hasselt, director 

of the caoutchouc industry of the Forestry Department of the 

Dutch East Indies, appeared in person to defend their widely 

differing views concerning the problem, “One or more crops per 
plantation.” 

While on leave in Holland, Mr. van Hasselt had been ordered 
by the Minister for Colonial Affairs to report on agricultural 
conditions in Surinam. 

It was during his stay in the latter country that he lectured 
on the above question at Paramaribo, stating that: (a) The prin- 
ciple of not staking all in one direction, leading to the cultiva- 
tion of more than one crop on the small Surinam estates, is 
an economical error. (b) Estates in the Dutch East Indies are 
almost exclusively devoted to one crop. (c) Capital is interested 
in one-crop estates only. (d) Plantations with more than one 
crop are backward. 

These points were contested by Dr. Cramer in a series of 
articles which appeared in the “Nederlandsch-Indisch Rubber- 
tydschrift.” 

At the meeting Mr. van Hasselt explained his lecture, adding 
that he did not include catch crops, and that he agreed with the 
idea of starting with plural crops to minimize risks, and in the 
end cultivating one crop only. Dr. Cramer, in his turn, declared 
that he had criticized the lecture because it gave a wrong im- 
pression of planting conditions in the Dutch East Indies. 








| 
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The meeting ended with the unanimous vote that: 


(1) Plural cultures are of real advantage in connection with 


minimizing risk, but that these advantages disappear when the 
system is injudiciously pursued 


small planting enterpris 


f 


(2) It is as desirable for big as for 


to diminish risks, though the manner of doing so must vary 


BRAZILIAN NOTES. 


Mi CH excitement has he roused in the Legislative Assembly 
of the Go rnment f Amazonas in connection with at 





wreement of May 24, 191 between that state and the state ! 
M o Gross ce cern the territ al limits t fiscal urisd 
It appears that t which is prov sional, h 
wnt te collect tax ! tive eT tor enclosed by the ri 
Aripuana and its i vy Amazonas ) 
to G As la ' ' ' sien sin 
pass through t to Ama is is 
le Meanwhil l 5 é that tl 
rnmet 
l That the sums é t n (ma; as te 
Matto Gross ! tract, be restore< 
\mazonas ‘ 
That no ¢ i tablished ¢ na ‘ 
on t \ripuana t the Le 
Assembly 
BOND REO REMI DISCONTINUED 
Joao Theophilo de Medeiros, inspector of Customs at Manaos, 
gave an important decisi vatter of Braga Vieira & Co 
the Customs Board at Porto Vell Che company in question 
appealed against the practice of requiring a bond of responsibility 
for the forwarding of rubber coming from Bolivia to the customs 
of Para and Manaos The decision was, that the practice of 
demanding a bond of responsibility should cease, and that the 


rubber should be allowed to pass if accompanied by necessary 
documents stating quantity, quality and marks, these documents, 
earing the ofhecial seal, to r sent to the respective istoms 
Pe 


RUBBER SHIPMENTS TO GERMAN FIRMS 
the Lloyd 
One 


broken 
such 


Attention is being called to the continuance of 


Brasileiro in its policy of favoring enemy firms would 


have thought that now that Brazil had practically rela 


tions with Germany, there would be an end of practices 
But according to latest reports the total amount of rubber shipped 
ftom April 15, 

s, of which no less than 653 tons were to 
2,667 tons 


Brazil since when relations with Germany were 
suspended, is 3,320 tor 
afhliated 


were distributed among 


German or concerns, while the 


allied, 


remaining 
American, Brazilian and Portu- 
guese firms 

EXPORTS AT 
exports of rubber 
Attaché 


rubber exports for the 


RIO INCREASI 

have also increased somewhat 
Rio de Janeiro, that 

six months ended June 30, which dropped 

from 21,414 tons in 1913 to 17,464 in 1916, 

to 20,845 tons in 1917. The report shows a remarkable growth 


of export business in manganese and foodstuffs. 


Brazilian 


Commercial Downs, at reports 


have increased 


LONDON RUBBER EXPORTS INCREASI 


that while the 
from London to the United 
August 31, 1917, 
decrease of over $8,000,000, as compared with the same period for 
1916, the 


Skinner, at London, 


of the declared exports 


Consul General reports 


total value 


States for the eight months ended showed a 


exports of rubber showed an,increase of $11,717,112 


FRENCH COLONIAL PRODUCTS EMBARGOED. 


On the list of many chemicals, woods and other articles, 


export of which has been prohibited from French colonies and 


protectorates, except Tunis and Morocco, are barytes and 


insulating materials, rubber being excepted 








. 


STANDARDIZED RUBBER FOR TRINIDAD. 


HE rubber committee of the Trinidad Board of Agriculture in 
a recent report states that, while the rubber industry is not 
likely to occupy so important a position as cocoa, sugar or coco- 


nuts. it should be in the front rank of such secondary crops as 


| 
limes, rice and coffee 
1917, the quantity of rubber 
12,402 


pounds for the same pe riod of the preceding year. 


August 1, 
amounted to 


From January 1 to 


against 5,063 


here pounds, 


shipped irom 


Muttiece “V” Tappinc, Rich Monp Estate, Toraco 


One of the recommendations of this committee is that tapping 


methods be standardized and the basal “V” method adopted on 
young trees, to be foliowed later by a single cut on a quarter of 
the circumference 


1 


1 
} iCsail 


Cooperation among rubber growers is advised for the wh 
purchase of tapping tools and cups. 

Earthenware cups are advised in preference to those of tin, 
because of their immunity from rust, and, being made without 
angles, they can be more easily cleaned. 

It is contended that such standardization of methods and co- 
operative production would produce rubber of a uniform type, 
and of a superior quality 

The Société Financiere des Caoutchoucs at Kuala Lumpur has 


engaged Gerald E. Perry, of Amherst, Massachusetts, a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Agricultural College and for the 


two years assistant to Dr. Chamberlain, professor of organic 


past 
and agriculturai chemistry at the latter institution. Mr. Perry 
sailed from San Francisco, September 1, and when he arrives 
at Kuala Lumpur he will cooperate with Vincent Sauchelli, a 
former classmate, in investigating the diseases of rubber trees 
and their control. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 107,358. Rubber core adapted to fic an ordinary tire cover. G =. Gilmore, 


I 
1481 East 71st street, Cleveland, and F. V. Roesel, 385 Spalding 
ISSUED AUGUST 21, 1917. street, Akron—both of Ohio, U. S. A. 


i 7.274 Antiskidding device. L. S. Bacon, Washington, D. C. ISSUED AUGUST 22, 1917. 
Typewriter plater P. de Clamecy, assignor to The De 107.485. Galvanic battery comprising a rubber ring, J. E. Preston, 55 
Nevers Typewriter Co both of Boston, Mass Banner street, London. 
4 yuntable I NV. ( Long, Loudonville, Ohio. Ee ese 
a oS . * ’ ISSUED AUGUST 29, 1917 
) 1 ding ch r. E. Murray, New York City. 





107,548. Hair r comprising a rubber ring. A. A. Thornton, Quality 























ws , ( t hancery I.ane, London. 
siz. | tire . C. Ha n and K. Lamon i Surgical truss pad of hard rubber. W. N, Best, 383 Gates avenue, 
t f Vancouv lumbia, Canada Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A 
237.583 I tool. C. E. Pierce, Detroit, Micl 107,624. Ilypodermic syringe having a jointing disk of gutta percha, india 
1. shion tire FE. L. Suess, Pittsbt bber or vulcanite S. J. Everett, and A. Kitkman—both of 
] R f | ls _ to The 324 London Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Se Co.. Clevela 07.66 Jacket for wheel tires H. S. Jones, 285 High Holborn, London. 
] 
4 R f vehicle wheels R.S. Bryant, assignor t The Stand _—_ 
i Welding Co both of Cleveland, Ohio 
aw 2a: — a THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
) I tair en » , ig, ssignor o Wrake en 0 
Kansas City, Me ISSUED MAY, 1917 
4 ] livature H,. W. Lakin, | n. Mass od te ae pneumatic tire I ( Mussen, Toronto, Ontario, 
W struccure comprising cross t cde ntable I Cas 
li. Perlman, New York City , ; , 
: ‘ , 7 Demountable rim. C. L, Adair, Benton, Pennsylvania, U. S. A 
) be self healing innet we 1 ne it == . 
” oe same G. 1. Reute Newa mm 5 7 Sun s P neumatic tires R, ¢ leboult, Edmonds, British 
" he el. G. E. Gilbert, Ts Ontario, Canada ( 1, Can 
76.84 Demountable rin O,. Le Beau, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
ISSUED AUGUST 28, 1917 76,864 Stamp 1 sten C, M. Pratt, Towanda, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
32.09 Pneumot tire . | Ls Brow , assignor to Brown Perfection 176.877 Rubbe tamy L. G. Solenberger, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
‘ . ty I a 2 
I t € R. Fukuda, \ yhama, Japar e . ane » . 
. 2 witPM . \ City 7¢ j Pneumatic ‘ nd tube The Reliance A. C. Co., Inc., New 
] . 6 ) ntale rit } Moore ev . Ye Cit ssignee of I, J. Webster, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
1 205 Tt mileage re te \. D. Shaw, Savanna, Ill ] f I Ss. A 
1,238,390. Drenching tul ©. Crittenden, Ashland, Ohic 76,94 Collapsibl ! 1.. P. Woodbury, Berkeley, and J. T. Parker, 
40 Py ete 6 Maors 4 ©. Runring. Ha ns. Wis San | : ssignee of half the interest—both of California, 
3 U.S.A 
l 8,476 Tea for milking achines A. | Anderson, Randolph s 
VY 176,9€ Pneumat ttress. pillow, ete H. I. Williams, Barberton, and 
Elie L. Bechtel, Akron, co-inventors—both of Is 
1,238,490. Antiskid cevice. W, H. Brown, Margaretville, N. ¥ ; lee yg sec age a of Cie, U. 5. A. 
“ s S : ee oe 176,99 Colon irrigat \. R, Fisher, New York, New York, U. S. A 
1,238,535. Pneumatic tire calipers. G. H. Lewis, assignor to Fisk Rubber |“ 
‘ both of Chicopee Falls, Mass 176,999 Inner tube for pneumatic tires A. E. Henderson, Toronto, On 
1 ta Canrnda 
1,238,553 Tire tread fastener. IL. S. Morse, Ocean Park, Cal — . . 
aa eee Rie “a ET. F. Ouirin, Tices Center 77,05 Rubhe ‘ The United Shoe Machinery Company of Canada, 
1,238,930 t = n ‘> pne . “ ‘ " . wee ge me » BS —* Limi . Maisonreuve, assignee of The United Shoe Machinery 
, A. Payne, B tlo ~_ Ve ‘ Compat »f Canada, Montreal—both of Quebec, Canada, assignee 
12 he ot repaire: C. F. Dilks, assignor of one-half to W of J. F. St . Winthrop, Massachusetts, U. S 
t : Bridgeton, N ; : : 77 ,O¢ Rubber a1 ther footwear rhe Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
8.649 I tool. C. W. Doyle and C. F. Rothwell—both of Columbus, Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Hersey and P 
Mont Binkle, Kitchener, Ontario—all of Canada 
1,238,657 I ntain pen M. Finstone, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 177,088 Heel for rubber footwear F. E. Payne and A. V. McDowell, 
Q issignes fa ilf interest—both of Middletown, Connecticut, 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 4, 1917 U. 3. A 
1,238,741 le wheel rims for dual solid tires R. S. Bryant, assignor 77.09 Vehicle wheel comprising a solid rubber tire and pneumatic tubs 
The Standard Welding Co.—both of Cleveland, Ohio G. 5. Gallagher, assignee of a third interest of G. Schadee, 
1,238,769. Tire rim. E. Hopkinson, East Orange, N. J co-inventors—both of New York, New York, U. S. A. 
1,238,879. Tire rim. E. Brown, Tulare, Cal 177,127. Outer ficxible metal tire for covering an inflated rubber tube 
A ( bruce incouve ; s u Z Q 
1,238,901 Hot water bandage. C. S. Ferguson, Columbus, Ohio, assignot ~~ - I \ iver, British Col imbia, Canada 
f half to I. L. Broadwin, New York City. 14/,129. Vulcanite ar pport. A. A. S. Burns, Montreal, Quebec, 
1,238,996. Sectional rim. J. J. Foley, San Francisco, Cal _ Canada The I , 
a . ’ 77.236 Diving pparatus e eavitt Jiving Armour Co assignee to 
39,022 Pressure regulating v: yr pneumati ires % McClean 4 » ae . ” gnee 0 
1,239,022 - ree isting valve f pne tire I I 1 ea gy Se pone oth of Toledo, Ohio, U. S. 
‘ree hay, s 
’ . . ; 177,28 Kubber and textile conveyor /. F. Bowers, S Trg scr 
1,239,118. Demountable rim. H, B. Manning, Fall River Mills, Cal a ee belt. W. F. Bowers, San Francisco, 
) i f 
> > \ rz ~ , ¢ if o 2 heel G. G. Buckland, San —_ > P . ; — . . 
a - — S ore e's wae , ck : 7,29 \ntishid chain. F. A. Fox, New York, New York, U. S. A 
' % ; 77.316. Recoi! pa > vy Kreee “soe ys 
1,239,296. Jl.ife preserving garment constructed of waterproof fabri \ 2 $3 : ‘ : Krueger, Blue Island, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Nogar, Reading, Pa. / 8. Wheel rit nd -olid tire construction. H. Raflovich, New York, 
“ ene New York, U. S. A 
n skid grip for tires P. Smith, Foresthill, Cal | , Rul 
- : ean 177.37 ennis sho he loot tubber Co., assignee of N. E. Tousley— 
t water bottle S. Campbel M ford, Mass . . ’ g i . Lousley 
ll ate ¢ \ um pbell, € : : 4 ot »f Watertown, and ¢ H. Roper, Belmont—all of Massa- 
R r overshoe E. A. Saunders, South Bend, Ind chusetts, U. S. A 
- — 177,377 Pneumatic tire. _ TI Sterns Tire & Tube Co., assignee of E. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. ee ee ee ee eae : 
ISSUED AUGUST 1, 1917 ee 


674 tube 1.. S. Odell, Forestville, New York, U. S. A 
106,768 M ths f 1 er. et G. Ingianni, 21, Corso Oporto, THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


PATENTS ISSUED (Witnu Dates or Application.) 





06 4 : o° sbher t FE. Walter Bourke street, Darlinghurst, 5 
Ws R 1 Sunnv ( er trook street, Coogee, an a 483,206 (October 19, 1916) Elastic wheel system. Estruch Diaz de Lara 
I Rar ll, 1 ner, t . g 
Harrison, Tranme street, Drummoyne—all of Sydney, Aus 483,207 (October 17, 1916). Lubricant for preserving rubber Estruch 
tral Diaz de Lara 
‘ I s of . .& — to ‘er absorber t breast 83,228 (October 20, 1916) Improvements in suspenders. FE. Shanks. 
s tt. 193. Ro 1] loa ~eds. . - sets 
| I ’ » Rour wn ne 1 , Kine’ 483,274 (October 26, 1916) Vehicle wheels. N. O’Conner 
} ? Seamless rubber teats ] ( Tones, irrington odge, Kings — . : , 
F R 1 Ri “et nd. Surre\ ' a 483,285 (December 30, 1915). Casing for pneumatic bicycle tires. P. Nivet 
- 4 Bi Gee and J. B. Haegy. 
ISSUED AUGUST 15, 1917. 483,291 (October 27, 1916). Pneumatic tire with multiple air chambers. J 
‘ . Huybrechts 
7.249 : nad for ink bottle designed for filling fountain pens. <P ; ‘ . 
S. Barry 90 Oueen street, Auckland, New Zealand 483,300 (October 30, 1916) Elastic wheel \. Cardoso 
107.354 Pneumat tire with balata and canvas breaker strij A A 483,336 (November 3, 1916) Pneumatic tire, particularly adapted for 
Crozier, 3 Woodquest avenue, Herr Hill, London heavy loads M. A iolet 


Chemical Patents will te fourd on page 20 Machinery and Process Patents on pages 23-24 
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| AN CATION 
97 Ma ¢ I t g Helen G. Coldham, Queens- 
1,01 M ( De g surfaces of heels, tires and 
r WwW. M Sout Wale 
l, Tur 1916) Rubbe t G. C. Maas and W. Young, 
N South W 
1,4 J 11, 191¢ Life s ng consisting of two rubber compart 
‘ sed nd containing gas-generating 
‘ r. Ing 
3 \ ( n with rubb tired wheels 
T. ¢ Pre Ne 5 W 
1.78 \ t 4 ting rair ing a cor 
, , , , ‘ ng 7 } i | ie Bal 
5 \ 1 
1.8 Aucust 17, 19 Sea rubl bl f preserving 
f ress f t tenr s during storage Fr. W 
S mn. Iilis [ S 
1, \ t I t t B. F. H 
Calif 1 S 
1,95¢ Sente € 1, Ol¢ I f ‘ S S 1 tires 
,. Ss er, Tas 
és! Septe € , Vile WW t wit r < . @ 
Heav S Aust 
3 (Octobe 6, 1 4 ( nt g f . ( 
Pa etti, Ita 
2 8 (Novembe a Ss r t es wit elasti tray Helene 
V. A, Loring, Illi { 5. A 
2.933 (January 191¢ Der t ‘ f bber section 
Cohen and F. B Eng 
3, February 4, 1916 M ing tire overs with rubber 
solution by means of essed G. A, Urbach, Pennsylvania, 
a 
3,308 (February 1, 1916) Pneumat tire without air tube opening 1s 
closed by pressing a mé l ring gainst soft rubb the surfaces 
of which are secured to t ends of the tire F. Kiihne, Germany. 
3.456 (March 13, 1916) Diving ress for great depths, comprising arm 
ind leg pieces of flexible etal tubing with rubber coating. Leavit 
Diving Armor Co., O S A. 
3,503 (March 19, 191¢ Nor net ible resilient tire of he spring 
steel with telescopic ends N. F. Hutchinson, Victoria 
3,749 (April 20, 1916) ( mas with rf er pipes leading to nostrils 


k Donald, Englar 


TRADE-MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 











The word Fan-C-Epce, the ¢ eing surrounded with a scroll-work 
design ring I Me ! 1 Rubber Ce Jersey City, 

The word Kerystone between t kevstones—rubber tires, inner 
tubes, lir nd natche t ‘ Keystone Rubber Manu- 
fact g Erie, | 

The words Ntacara W k ges Will ( Halleck, 
New York Cit 

The Arsco in at t esign—tire vulcanizing ithits 
ind self-vuleanizing tche \ R. Sales Co., Inc Schenec- 
tad N. ¥ 

The word ParamMorp—pr t rubber tires and rubber inner 
tul The Phar e& RK er ( Newark, Ohio 

Representation of t ng a h can 
n ns ting t varr 
nsulating | t f ind cotton tape, 

l f elect " ] gt & Insulator Co., 
Irvington, N. J 

The ls Liper B gum and mir John J. Dal 
ton, Cl T: Il 

The w 1 Tropica ‘ er tires, casings, and tubes 
I Firestor I x { \ n, Ohic 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 
The 1 VARENI ‘ t ery for surgical and curative 
es ] ] Ss Manufacturing ( Limited, 
W t ‘ I England 
I rd PD ed from india ibber 
‘ “ 1 not sses > Maw > 
Sons, Limited. 7 \ London, E.( i 

The word Kirt f N British Rubber Co 
t Castle Mills, | nt e, Edinburgh, Scotland 

The rd Iris—ge mar t 1 from india rubber and gutta 
r not : Leyland & Birminghan 
k er ( I t ( I W Le nd, Lancashire 

Tt v Is T I i t rubber motor tires The Nortl 
British Rubber Co., I t ( tle Mills, Fountainbridge, Edin- 
} , Nx tl ' 

The word Ags ' ing of balata Henry Bennett 
Tetlow, tr ng as H Te wy & ( 46, Manesty ine, 
Live ool 

The w i THerm ] se of all kinds not included 
n othe | r I bber ( Whitehead’s Road, 
Har n Township, M ( nty, New Jersey, U. S. A. 

Representatior f t manufactured from india 
r he nd geuvtt ed 1 other classes S. Maw, 
Son, & S I \ldergate street, London, E, C, 1. 

The wor Sorro—st P titutes (india rubber). Leeson 
Sponge & Rubber ( I ted, New Enterprise Works, Chis- 
wick, London, W. 4 


168,673. 
168,674. 


168,675. 


168,676 


A winged foot dividing the 


The 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


A series of white transverse lines spaced at uniform intervals 
across the face of the brake lining—brake lining. Standard 
Woven Fabric Co., Walpole, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

The word Prtot—engine and machine packings and jointings of 
all descriptions; hose; every sort of india rubber and gutta 
percha goods; and insulating compositions and preparations of 
all kind The Beldan Packing & Rubber Co., Limited, London, 








Kinds. 





word Stork—nursing bottles and rubber nipples. United 
Drug Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

Representation of an overturned cradle with a baby holding a 
feeding bottle, a dog having hold of the teat of the bottle in 
his mouth—dummy teats for use by infants, feeding bottle teats, 

g rings and like goods for use by infants. A. S. Cart- 


, Limited, Birmingham, England. 








The word Acmz in a circle above the words Tue Sore or Per- 

FECTION—shoe soles of rubber, rubber substitutes, rubber com- 

sitions other materials. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

AUSTRALIA. 
\ circle enclosing four bars on the upper of which two birds are 
' hed, facing each oth games and sporting articles. Martins 
inghat Limited, Birmingham, England. 





Man’s head enclosed in a circle and the word Dun top underneath 


sporting articles. Dunlop Rubber Co. of Australasia, Limited, 
Melbour Victoria, Australia. 
Man's head enclosed in a circle and the word Duntop underneath 
rugs for personal use. Dunlop Rubber Co. of Australasia, Lim- 
ited, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Word Oceanic—rubber and gutta percha manufacturers. Dunlop 
Rubber Co. of Australasia, Limited, Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
trali 

Word Ocranic—hose and packing. Dunlop Rubber Co. of Aus- 
tralasia, Limited, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Word Recent—hose and packing. Dunlop Rubber Co. of Austra- 
lasia, Limited, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
A design showing a map of Australia inside a bicycle wheel and 
bearing the word Ockanic—hose and packing.. Dunlop Rubber 
Co. of Australasia, Limited, 108 Flinders street, Melbourne, Vic- 


toria, Australia. 

The word Ocganic—hose and packing. Dunlop Rubber Co. of 
Australasia, Limited, 108 Flinders street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

The word Recent—hose and packing. Dunlop Rubber Co. of 
Australasia, Limited, 108 Flinders street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, 

ITALY. 


word Goopyear—rubber for pneumatic 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Goopyear and below it the words 


tires, 


A winged foot dividing the word 


ue Goopyear TrreE anp Rurser Company above the words 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A.—rubber for wheels, for motor vehicles 
ind other vehicles, tires for aeroplanes, air-chambers, rubber 


cement, vulcanizing apparatus, etc. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
RONOLEKE 
mattresses, 


word 


cushions, 


all kinds of hollow rubber articles, bottles, 
etc. Sangers, London. 


An Indian’s bust with the word InpIan written across the arms, 


while 
and 


Tue Inptan Tyre are written next to it—tires 
Ugo Florio, Sartori, Milan. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


the words 
rubber goods. 


The word Rapro in quotation marks—rubber and rubber goods, 
tovs, rubberized goods, elastic fabrics, waterproofing composi- 
tions, etc Société “Radio” Agence Télégraphique d’ Informa- 


tions et de Publicité, Paris. 
The words Ie Parisien Robert Ruepp, Paris. 
[he word Tanx—rubber heels. Robert Ruepp, Paris. 
The words Ie c@ur v’or—rubber heels. Robert Ruepp, Paris. 


rubber heels. 


The word Rapro—electrical goods, including gutta percha insula- 
tions. Société Agence Télégraphique d’Informations et de 
Publicité, Paris. 


t 


The words Vutcan Rosert’s—rubber plates. Robert Ruepp, Paris. 


The letters S. A. C. A.—aeroplanes and accessories. Société 
Auxiliaire de Constructions Aéronautiques, Paris. 
[he words Le “Génie” Corset—belts, corsets, bust-protectors, etc. 


Onésime Loum, Paris 


The word L’As—suspenders, garters, belts, dress shields, rubber- 
ized fabric, elastic fabric, rubber toys, waterproof clothing. 
Société du Caoutchouc, Manufacturé, 86-90 rue Notre-Dame-de- 
Nazareth, Paris. 

The words Le Sauveur—suspenders, garters, belts, dress shields, 


rubbered fabric, elastic fabric, rubber toys, waterproof clothing. 
Société du Caoutchouc Manufacturé, Paris. 


The words L’Epe_twers—suspenders, garters, belts, dress shields, 
rubbered fabric, elastic fabric, rubber toys, waterproof clothing. 
Société du Caoutchouc Manufacturé, Paris. 


The word Macic above, and words Marque Déposte below a 


circle enclosing likeness of a magician repairing a rubber tire~ 
composition for repairing tires and similar rubber articles. 
Marcel Hennequin, Paris 

The words Brack Boar Specitat—rubber heels. Pierre-Marie- 


Joseph-Jacques Zecchini, Paris. 
The word Butt-Doc heels. 
Zecchini, Paris. 


The words Tue Strertrnc Pap—rubber heels. Pierre-Marie-Joseph- 
Jacques Zecchini, Paris. 


Sreepwei. “ 


rubber Pierre-Marie-J oseph-Jacques 


The words 75"—small rubber heels. Pierre-Marie- 


Joseph-Jacques Zecchini, Paris, 
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168,752. 


168,962. 


168,988. 


168,993. 
168,994, 
168,995. 
168,996. 
168,997. 


169,014. 


169,022. 


169,184. 
169,257. 


169,269. 


169,355 


169,388. 


169,389. 


169,396. 


169,447. 


24,933. 
24,934. 


24,947. 


24,964. 
24,965. 


24,966. 


25.030. 


25,0620. 


5,038. 


51,176 


$1,072. 


51,184. 


$1,193. 


The word Rapro—all kinds of rubber goods and accessories. 
Société “Radio,” Agence Télégraphique d’Informations et de 
Publicité, Paris. : 

The word Nevurity-Aviation—wheels of automobiles, aeroplanes, 
cycles, etc., and all their parts and accessories. Pierre Saint- 
Omer Roy. 

The words La Vutcantsation Novuvette—all vulcanized articles 
and apparatus and substances for obtaining them. André Hel- 
bronner, Paris. 

The words La Cuovette—all kinds of rubber goods. J. Lick et 
‘ie., Ivry-sur-Seine. 

Owl’s head enclosed in a circle—all kinds of rubber goods. 
J. Lick et Cie., Ivry-sur-Seine. 

The words La Cnovette below an owl’s head enclosed in a 
circle—all kinds of rubber goods. J. Lick et Cie., Ivry-sur-Seine. 

The words La Cnovetre below a full-sized owl perched on a 
bar—all kinds of rubber goods. J. Lick et Cie., Ivry-sur-Seine. 

Full-sized owl perched on a bar—all kinds of rubber goods. 
j ick et Cie., lvry-sur-Seine. 

The head of a warrior of ancient Greece and the word Perricres 
below—pneumatic _ furnishings. Société Frangaise des Pneu- 
matiques Dunlop, Paris 

The words’ la Marne—motor vehicles, bicycles, and their acces- 


sories. Jean Psaity, Paris 

The word Lirsettute—dress shield. Madam Prévost, Paris. 

The word Torprpo—rubber heels and_ soles. Rosemberg et 
Wertherman, Paris. 

The word Dec—all kinds of belting. Eugéne Decloquement, 
aris, 


On the upper and lower part of a tire which encircles the figure 
of Victoria bearing in one hand a standard, while on the other 
hand rests a tire, are inscribed the words Prev Victoria and 
1917, respectively—pneumatique and elastic tires for wheels of 
all vehicles. Amand Delille Daigre, Levallois-Perret. 

The letters L and_C on respective sides and the word Ectipse 
above the word Déposfe in the upper section of a garter clip 
which is on a black circular ground—garters, suspenders, belts, 
etc. Veuve Chauvet et H. Lagouthe, Paris. 

A shield on which are a violet and a leaf, held by a scroll bear- 
ing the words Marove Deposte—garters, suspenders, belts, etc. 
Veuve Chauvet et H. Lagouthe, Paris. 

The words Mrimoséfs pe LA CoRNICHE p’or—rubber goods. Leon 
Montier, Paris. 

A heavy circle enclosing the monogram V. P.—hard rubber insu- 
lations. Victor Pons, Paris. 

The words QOveen ALExANDRA—haberdashery, including dress 
shields. Kirby, Beard & Co., Limited, Birmingham, England. 
The words Tue Royat—haberdashery, including dress shields. 

Kirby, Beard & Co., Limited, Birmingham, England. 

The word Acrippa—all kinds of rubber accessories. The London 
India-Rubber Works (J. G. Ingram & Son, Limited). London E., 
England. 

The word HanpymMan—all kinds of accessories for automobiles, 
aeroplanes, etc. Hattersley & Davis, Limited, Sheffield, England. 

The word Hanpy—all kinds of accessories for automobiles, aero- 
planes, etc. Hattersley & Davis, Limited, Sheffield, England. 

The word Hanpy twisted of rope and. encircling the head of a 
sailor. In loops of the lower part of_the rope, the letters 
H. & D.; below, the word Recisterep Trap—E Marxk—all kinds 
of accessories for automobiles, aeroplanes, etc. Hattersley & 
Davidson, Limited, Sheffield, England. 

A Rhombus, having lines radiating from its centre and the word 
Paice inscribed in it—automobiles and accessories. Paige Detroit 
Motor Car Co, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. 

A Rhombus, in which is inscribed the word Wettum, superposed 
on a black six point star—leather substitute. Jos. Dejond, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. 

The words Rovro Patent inscribed in a triangle, in the rounded 
corners of which is the letter V shut in by a semi-circle, while 
on either side of the triangle are the words Rovutunps and 
FABRIKER, respectively, below the base, the word Opense—belt- 
ing, air-chambers, tires and cases for automobiles, motor cycles 
and bicycles, A/S Roulunds Fabriker, Odense, Denmark. 

The word RonoteKe—hollow rubber goods, cushions, mattresses, 
bottles, etc. Sangers, London. 

The word Tanco—rubber and all rubber manufactures. J. S. 
Fougerat, Neuvy-sur-Loire. 

Word Stazronitte—ebonite and similar products. Bayard de la 
Vingtrie, Le Mans. 

The words Dissotution Freppy—a solution for gumming all rub- 
bers. A. Lecomte, Lyon. 


DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Playing-ball. Term 14 years. Patented August 21, 1917. A. T. 
Hopkins, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to The Mechanical Rubber 
Co., a corporation of New Jersey. 


DESIGNS FOR TIRES. 
THE UNITED STATES, 


Tire tread. Term 14 years. Patented July 24, 1917. T. J. Mell, 
Yorngstown, Ohio, assignor to Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., 
Chicago, II 

Automobile tire. Term 3% years. Patented August 21, 1917. 
C. W. MceKone, assignor to The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co.— 
both of Canton, Ohio. 

Tire. Term 14 vears, Patented August 28, 1917. R. F. America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





51,230. Tire tread. Term 7 years. Patented September 4, 1917. C. A, 
Goetze, Mimheapolis, Minn. 
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51,184 51,193 51,230 51,231 


51,231. Tire tread. Term 7 years. Patented September 4, 1917. C. A. 
Goetze, Minneapolis, Minn, 





RUBBER EAR CUSHIONS FOR THE NAVY. 


UBBER ear cushions are used on telephone head sets and 
voice tubes for fire control installations in the United 
States Navy. The following specifications covering the con- 
struction, materials and tests, with a diagram showing the dimen- 
sions of the ear cushion, are issued by the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

General specifications for rubber material issued by the Navy 

Department shall form part of these specifications. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Ear cushions shall be molded with a smooth finish and shall 
be of dimensions and form as shown on illustration incorporated 
in and forming a part of these specifications. 

MATERIAL. 

The ear cushions shall be properly vulcanized and be made 

from and have all the characteristics of a compound containing 


not less than 45 per cent of washed and dried fine Para rubber, 
not more than 3.5 per cent of sulphur, with the remainder suit- 


DIAGRAM. 















































RuspBer Ear CusHIoNn. 


able, dry, inorganic, mineral fillers. The mineral fillers may 
contain barytes, but shall be practically free from sulphur in 
other forms and from any substance likely to have a deleterious 
effect on the rubber compound. The sulphur in barytes will not 
be included in the allowable sulphur content. 

TESTS. 

The contractor shall furnish press-cured test pieces, guaranteed 
to be the same as the cushions in all respects, which must sustain 
the following tests: 

Test pieces—The test pieces shall be cut by a die measuring 
\%4 inch at the constricted part. 

Test.—When the test piece is stretched 2 to 11 inches the 
permanent elongation when measured shall not exceed 20 per 
cent. The tensile strength shall be at least 2,200 pounds per 
square inch. It shall have an elongation at the breaking point 
of at least 2 to 12 inches. 

PURPOSE. 
For use on head sets for telephone and voice tubes. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


( ws 
NEW YORK 
ulmost stagnation has char- 
é rket ring the past month 
‘ t ing< The liday illness early 
‘ ll ipward movement in plantations 
ival the manutacturet failed to 
< i the narket declined to prices 
5 l grades remained feat 
| t ( IIness dom ited the ntire 
j , 
t tly t New Yor rices ha 
i 1 etore to yndon market fluctua 
{ r from Londo 5 6 cents 
" : é rk m tendency t 
, { ’ juotatior ecoming mort 
1) 
i i t Ive who 
7 68 cents a ffer 66 to 67 
t i 1 ins n the past mon 
, t i ‘ ill ery scarce 
{ i inn i ilata and East Indian sorts ill 
| und é | ns that have prevailed 
i nont 
) \ugust, 1917 e 17,250 to crude rubber 
, ' nt t | t - ni 15,160 tor \ lat 
tat ther | t 1916 6,250 tons were } 
D t t ‘ 24 r pla tatior t yber The im 
1 ! i t r A t t this ear wet 1,758 t s 
661) + 
LONDON 
is a fair business done early in September with stand- 
al pea smoked sheet, quoted 324d. and 3034d., respectively 
S rt y a stror iarket, prices continued to advance and 
on Sef er 25 standar sold for 3334d. and smoked sheet, 
3ligd it the market of the past month has been of a highly 
sp at ture is conceded some quarters. The accumula 
ti stocks the East and the increasing shipping difficulties 
are ected in a falling off of arrivals that may result in an 
uK tar of stocks this market 
. | ind Liverpool imports for July were 6,717 tons, valu 
£1 112 npared with 7,390 tons, value £2,414,772 for June 
R port r July were 3,368 tons, value £1,126,552, compared 
with 4.750 to ilue £1,667,720 for June 
SINGAPORE 
\ e first of the nth there was a large demand tor 
t t rades at n he activity subsided some 
wha e month pr ywwever a fair business was 
( uwlvanced price varket continued firm until the 
é nontl \t the auctions held August 3l, September 
5 4 ! 21 tl average ri realized were, First latex creme 
53.7 t ympare vitl 3.8 cents last month; Smoked sheet 
»7 nt , iI th 53.88 cents a month ago Phe 
t ld was 2,751 t against 2,335 this last month 
NEW YORK SPOT QUOTATIONS 
I A 1917 19 
First t ene 
* Hevea ne ‘ ' ¢ ? 
No t é ? 
‘\ H4 ¢ 
¢ i 60 ? 
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1917 
Ar iS Th Mddvecnedeeens a ti 1 59 1 
Brown crépe, thick clean 52 i 6 a 59 @ 
Brown crépe ur ‘ 61 1 59 r 
Brown crépe ecky 59 1 55 @56 
Brown crépe nlled a 48 1 46.4@ 
Smoke sheet, ribbe standar 
1 ty P . i a 67 t 65 266 
*Hevea ribbe moked sheets 
Smoked sheet. plain standard } 
in pa ~ a @ 64 264 64 164 
) | 
strerae . — : ty a 6 #62 61 762 
ap, No. 1 ‘ 49 749 47'"“L@ 
Cok ) . No ? 45 t 4164. @ 
AZILIAN Paras F 
Upri n l t 68 a6 68 i 
Uy r ‘ a 63 @ 62 @ 
Uprive e } a 481. @ 46% @47 
Upriver weak fine t 59 @ 58 @ 
Ur ba 4 i 42 a 41 1 
Islands f 1 61 a 57 i 
Is] l 58 @ 51 ‘a 
Is] is e ~ i 30 a gt 1 
Cameta 3 a 32 @ 30 1 
Lower cat (i t 39 240 38 1 
Pe ne a 66 @ 63 @64 
Tapaj ! a 66 a 65 @ 66 
Tapa I t 39%@ 39 ’ 
AFRICA 
\c la 5 a 7 sg ' 
Nig t a 28 ’ 
Benguela, ext econds, 28 8 “a 39 a 7’'4@ 
Lug a 7“4%@ 34 @ 
1 pper a 56 a (a 
. Ippe a 53 a @ 
Rio Nunez ball 2 64 @66 65 ' 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings i 64 @66 65 @ 
Conakry niggers .. ° ° . a @ 64 a 
Massai sheets a1 string 1 @ 64 a 
CENTRALS 
Central scray ‘ @ 42 @43 39 @40 
Central scrap and strip a 41 @42 34. @36 
Central wet sheet @ 31 @ 27 #28 
print 39 a 43 @ 41 a 
Esmeralda sausage 39 @ 43 @ 4 @ 
Guayule 32 @33 36 @ 32 @ 
MANICOBAS 
Ceara megro heads........ . @ 44 @48 46 a 
Ceara scrap a 27 @28 28 @ 
Manicoba special ae eii ae a 45 @ 39 @ 
Manicoba extra @ 42%@ 35 @ 
Manicoba regular ....... ° @ 37 “%4@ 31 @32 
Mangabeira thin sheet.......... 37“%@ 39 @ 37% @38 
Mangabeira thick sheet.......... @ 35 @36 32 @ 
LsALATA 
falata block 50 a 58 @64 67 @68 
Surinam sheet 79 @ 85 @92 77 @ } 
East INDIAN 
Assam crépe 3 7 63 a 60 761 
Assam onion a 61 a 56 @ 
Penang block scrart . , a 41 @ 38 «= @39 ; 
Pontianak pressed _ ees ae ¢ a 18 a 19% @20 
Bandjermassin $ @ ll @ 12 @ 
Gutta S §0080660060060 17 a 194%@ 20 a 
Gutta per« ed Macassa 50a W@ 2.00@ 
* Rubber Association of America nomenclature. 
THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
Ir r 1 to t financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker m crude 
1 pa No. 68 William street, New York), advises 
follows 
D ng Sept er the 1 ket f c rcial paper has continued just 
+} P , . n Tuly nd August demand being irregular and 
re t ! re g at per cent, and those 
¢ . : 6ae 
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MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM LONDON. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA 











The following market report has been cabled from Alden’s AT SINGAPORE. 
Successors, Limited, London: IMPORTS. 
Standard Ribbed July 1-19, 1917. 
Crépe. Smoked Sheets. Market. _ OOO Do 
‘ . Para Rubber 
REE FP oc cc nvcccedesécscsdensaece 314d. 29d. Firm Para for Borneo Gutta Gutta 
EE Deavnckavecsstees en ee Cl 30d. Firmer From— Rubber. Treatment. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. 
a SS ee ee eee 34d. ol ~ wes Malay Peninsula 
POTEET ETT COT LETT Te 344d. 32d. irm 
pe et 4 ae por on Port Swettenham... ./bs. 1,879,466 44,800 
SPe ee eee eee eee eee eee eee we a. . . ~as 
° , ’ Malacca .......... ..++ 1,629,600 490,733 
bce cueen 1,068,733 
MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE. SE Ne OES eae ....... 
The following reports of the weekly auctions held at Singapore have been Penang .......-. —_ 270,666 795,600 
cabled by The Waterhouse Co., Limited: West Dickson. ... 2.0.00 200,S33 9.000 (a6 66% 00s 
Crépe. Smoked Sheet. Tons Kelantan potiesaswbedes See ten 800 
Date. Price per lb. Price per Ib. Sold. Market. Kuantan ..........-++. 36,533 were eee ween ees 133 
on . - an swkeu 22,533 7,73 
August 31...cents 52.70 51.42 610 There is a large demand Rengat . ia 53 7938 
i ee ice asaiede 2,330 
for better grades. Tri : "666 
September 8..... 53.12 52.28 603 Steady and a fair busi- nt ak allah a ne foie = Pe ieee - tes 
ness doing. WED ccccsceccecse GED GHEE ce xsnses 933 
September 14.... 53.55 53.12 742 Firm, with an upward 
Borneo— 
gna Sarawak 106,933 38,133 1,200 -:12,800 + §20.533 
September 21..... 55.68 53.98 796 Firm at the advance. cn Bl eas aa = oo $ " oe 
er . 4 ae a ee Serene Bandjermassin ......... 61,600 27,866 . ee 16.000 
. 2 PE co cScescscdune 60,400 4,000 4,933 28,000 59,200 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. BM Rastinwcéveceuce 43,866 9,066 996 4,26€ 155.066 
GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [August 16, 1917]: Sambas ......... ve++ 43,866 teeeee es ne 
The weekly rubber auction held yesterday and today saw a further decline Sandakan ............. 42,400 ....... 133 266 
in prices averaging about $3 per picul. The highest paid for fine pale crépe Kudat ..........5- s+ 37,600 266 
was $122 and for ribbed smoked sheet $123 per picul, being a drop on the Jesselton MPV eseaenceswe 32,933 steeeee 133 veces 
week of $4 for crépe and $3 for sheet. Plain sheet, smoked and unsmoked, Sibu nesee seeeseecseve 24,400 ...... 133 2,800 120,266 
was in small supply, and although the top prices, at $116 and $112, are Passir Cee cerceservoces 18,800 
comparatively high, they cannot be considered representative, as only a very Singkawang Stee eeeceee 8,533 .....-. teers . . tee 
few lots found buyers. Of the lower grades clean dark crépe was in most Sampit 1,333 eeeeeee  ceneeee 1,333 159,200 
demand, but last week’s prices were barely maintained. Barky crépes and Samarinda 2,800 
scraps met with only a moderate inquiry, and considerable quantities had to ee ; 482.664 154,265 12.994 52.308 1.030.265 
be bought in. Of 875 tons cataloged, 408 tons changed hands. ‘ 
? Sumatra 
The following was the course of values: 
. » — EE hl 86 ho, Sx0sdou ae on, a re 
Sterling Equivalent Equivalent Deli 25'066 13.46¢ 
In Singapore per Pound per Pound Indragiri Ra Sai ory 2 “9/200 ae 
per Picul.* in London. in Cents. Muntok | ieee sts 1.466 Shas 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked...... $118@123 _.2/ 5% @2/6% 50.15@52.28 se nar st ereercercecs yo} 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked. .... 109@117_2/ 3% @2/5% —-46.33@ 49.73 | pliable mmnE - — elicheadc oe 
Sheet, plain smoked........... 107 @ 116 2/3 @2/4% 45.48 @49.30 SE ha tre cee 6 cake pia . Ss ae 
Sheet, ribbed unsmoked........ 114@... 2/ 4h@... 48.45@..... Total on ane a a 
Sheet, plain unsmoked......... 90@112 1/114 @2/4 38.25 @47.60 sc shia aaah a ES shee 
Cite, Bae GO. oc ie cic cceces 120@122 2/ 5% @2/6% 51.00@51.85 Java— ; 
Crépe, good pale.............. 115@119 2/ 45% @2/5% 48.88 @50.58 Batavia .........+++++. 47,066 
Cré fine brow 108@114 2/ 3% @2/4% 5.90@4 Sourabaya ........ aed 40.400 
répe, fine brown............. 8@ 2/ 3% @2/4% 45. 8.45 Samarang ........ Se — .. at 
Crépe, good brown............ 90 @107 1/1134 @2/3 38.25 @45.48 ‘ a esa 
Crépe, dark brown............ 80@ 95 1/ 9% @2/0% 34.00 @ 40.38 Total ..... stereos 89,066 
Gs OEE dn cvewsasdsnvece . 60@ 8&3 1/ 54% @1/9% 25.50@35.28 Burma— 
Scrap, virgin and pressed...... 50@ 78 1/ 3 @1/8% 21.25@33.15 ere 10,000 
BNO asccccoscndcnunss 60@ 74 1/ 5% @1/8 25.50@31.45 Rangoon ............+. 4,933 
* Picul = 133% pounds, ; Total .....,.....+: 14,933 
Quoted in S. S. dollars 2/4 [56.7 cents]. Siam— 
ea oe ee . 
Other ports ......... ee a 2,266 1.3, 04 £0,733 
HIGHEST PRICES REALIZED AT SINGAPORE AUCTIONS. — on oa 2 
ist Half Year Grand ‘Totals ...... 6,853,455 1,586,063 15,260 66.93 ! 998 
1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Smoked sheet, fine ribbed..per picul $141 $204 $203 $175 EXPORTS. 
good ribbed ........ 135 188 194 167 July 1-19, 1917. 
fine plain cseeige -» 132 185 193 148 Para Rubber 
good plain ......... 128 183 189 139 . Para Trans- Borneo Gutta Gutta 
Unsmoked, fine ribbed............. 0... 182 190 145 To— Rubber. shipped. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong 
good ribbed . Sechiies 129 178 167 129 NortH AMERICA: 
CE sxesess . 130 180 190 137 United States- 
good plain ..... 127 170 186 130 New York . sseccoeces See 13,466 i P 22.4 
Crépe, fine pale thin... - 146 209 210 174 aoe Ceerreccooecveces Nee eae ett 
good pale thin.............. 139 198 208-170 icant: ee 
good pale blanket........... abt 195 197 170 San Francisco ......... 108.533 40,800 
good brown blanket......... ‘s 183 192 151 C ke 
fine brown ..... ccietaceens * ae 190 198 154 We OER a 
esol treme .....2. 124 179 189 141 ancouver . coesevace _ 643,73: : * 
good dark ...... ecw 122 171 179 130 Totals abense 5,285,264 171,865 22,40 
PR Aes —_— 157 171 124 Rated 
Scrap, virgin and pressed...... ee 108 120 124 115 United Kingdom 
PED nesdéseesintacisens : 97 127 114 101 England 
TOTAL QUANTITIES SOLD (tons). Liverpool .. a 455,866 456,066 35.733 
ist Half Year Londo eee 150,800° 371,333... 46¢ 
1914 1915, 1916 1917. France (Marseilles) 162,400 __—..... 
2.66 7.332 16,659 11,983 lotais . , 769,066 827,399 67 
A picul equals 133 pounds. To arrive at the price per pound in United — — - - 


States currency, multiply above values by 0.425. Grand Totals , 6,054,330 999,264 
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CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT 
NEW YORK. 


OF 





(From January 1, 1917, to dates named, excluding all foreign transshipments The following statistics are not complete,- due to Government orders 
Re ed by Barlow & ¢ Singapore.) prohibiting access to the records. 
From [The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.] 
- Po : = PARAS. 
r . , . 
Singapore. Malacca Penang. Swe at line. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Cameta. Totals. 
June 30, = June June 30, Aug. 21 Avucust 11.—By the steamer Tela from Manaos: 
1917 1917 17 1917 otals. 
R. ' . ob =o “ totes, = Aldens’ Successors, Ltd 500 600 1,000 sos “SI 
United Kinedom./lbs. 24,844,780 14 12,810,867 18,807,976 58,664,737 
The Continent ..... 2,536,637 ie 47.067 8.583.704 Avucust 20.—By the steamer Tampico from Menace: 
Japar 1,869,869 tiie 1,869,869 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd... 9,700 401 800 ese 10,900 
Ceylon . 152,334 224,155 538,064 914,553 Meyer & Brown........ 14,300 2,100 19,400 22,600 -= 59,400 
U. S. A, and Canada 66,56 6,240,890 553,264 73,354,786 Avucust 23.—By the steamer Wagland from Para and Iquitos: 
Australia senudes 289,04 Keeeee 289,045 és ti : aha “ 
China (Hongkong) 47.052 47.052 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd... 5,200 1,100 3,000 = 9,300 
er eee Meyer & Brown..... .... 13,700 5,700 9,000. 215,300 . = 425,300 
l 01,114 19,322,979 19,946,356 143,723,74€ xeneral Rubber Co....... . 123,200 - 123,200 
f fie se Avucust 31.—By the steamer . {Ilianca from Mollendo: 
S period, 1916 62,17¢ 4 34 15,863,767 18,629,741 100,111,947 Miller, Schall & Co...... 15,604§ 1,501§ oe = -17,105 
Same period, 1915 34,367,101 4 778 12,621,996 18,790,723 70,109,598 Avucust 31.—By the steamer Tela from Para and Manaos: 
Same period, 1914 18,51 $8,819 10,407,734 17,513,177 48,980,860 . a 
’ General Rubber Co 56,000 13,440 28,120 38,080—135,640 
pian Arnold & Zeiss.. 2,000 300 22,500 6,000= 30,800 
EXPORTS OF CEYLON GROWN RUBBER. H. A. Astlett & Co 31,360 --- 3,360 .++ 42,000= 76,720 
ever & Browr eo 30 5 2 200= 
(From January 1 to July ( iled by the Ceylon Chamber of Mey x Brown F 300 4,300 5,1 00 1,200 9,200 36,100 
‘ batese Henderson & in a 7,500 = 7,500 
To 1917 1916. SEPTEMBER 8.—By the steamer Telismen from ‘Parh: 
aonner. Sones pounds 15,293,817 9,986,047 Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 28,800 4,000 11,200 28,000 .= 72,000 
evans — 654,320 =H. A. Astlett & Co........ 3,520 1,120 7,840 49,280 = 81,760 
Italy seachagehcty seosees§ = Aguald & Zelet.s sce esses 2,700 700 ~=—-6 ,800 3,200= 23,400 
Russia 229,679 248,874 General Rubber Co oe oe 22,400=—= 22,400 
Western Australia = 90 =Meyer & Brown.......... 20,300 10,300 35,400  4,000= 70,000 
South Australia na 380.836 Henderson & Korn....... 12,500 1,20¢ 3,900 = 17,600 
Victoria 198,35: 380, . ° 2 ° 
SEPTEMBER 11.—By the steamer Min ore \ 
seo Shee We 94.829 108, 339 PTE | sy the steamer Minas Geraes from Para and 
United States 11,238,680 13,384,570 Manaos: 
Canada and Newfoundla: 239,694 2,240 Meyer & Brown.......... 3,800 = 3,800 
ladis aaa 131 678 General Rubber Co —e de = 60,480 
Straits Settlement 28 seece Renee & BOMB. cccceccccec 5,900 29,500 23,600 6,900= 138,700 
China 29 eeetees Hagemeyer & Brunn 6,000 3,800 15,680 -= 38,180 
ot Bt a cab p ae kekhand 40,288 155,189 “ 7,569 29,425 
—— ae Satin sated Miller, Schall & Co ° } 3300" 4,329* f -= 56,351 
Totals ree eee ee 29,304,679 25,121,149 H. A. Astlett & Co 1,680 14,560 7,840 48,160—103,600 
(Same period 1915, 20,647,982 pounds; same period 1914, 16,596,172 Henderson & Korn 450 22,000 2,100 -= 96,850 
pounds.) The export figures of rubber, given in the above table for 1914, SEPTEMBER 14.—By the steamer Sergipe from Para and Manaos: 
include the imports retxported. (These amount to 2,004,425—1,/11,059 seater, Schall & Co...... 3,594 719 §,793 11,860 +5,981= 47,947 
pounds from the Straits, and 361,742 pounds from India.) To arrive at Hagemeyer & Brunn...... sinc 14,200 ees coom® 14,308 
the total quantity of Ceylon rubbe : exported for that year Geduct these Aenold & Zeise....... 64,600 2,500 4,500 19.000 3,900= 94,500 
impe rts from the total exports The figures for 1916 and 1917 are fer General Rubber Co . 367,360 38,080 91,840 . .2= 497,280 
Ceylon rubber only. Aldens’ Successors, Ltd... yee «+. 4,400 = 4,400 
a H. A. Astlett & Co. 98,560 5,600 3,360 23,520 -=131,040 
EXPORTS OF PARA RUBBER FROM PENANG. Henderson & Korn...... > 200 860 150 = 13,210 
JULY 5-19, 1917, SEPTEMBER 20.—By yy steamer Ancon from. Mollendo: 
. To To Miller, Schall & Co via 19,722§ 619§ = 20,341 
Unitep STates Pou Nps. Europe Henderson & Korn........ 6.500 1.450 “ = 7,950 
Senet, 824.320 aera Pounns. SEPTEMBER 22.—By the steamer Guajara from Manaos : 
Akrot 452,480 SMEG scvcececscoces 100,800 General Rubber Co....... 78,400 one 4,480 eee -= 82,880 
EE Re en eke 67,360 Liverpool 266,560 Arnold & Zeiss.. .111,000 9,800 19,900 19,700 14, 300= 1974" 700 
a H. A. Astlett & Co....... 154.560 6.160 38,960 50,960 .. = 305.640 
Total 1,644,160 ree 367,360 Henderson & Korn 81,000 2,800 18,200 12,400=114.400 
CANADA: i > 
EEN sbcczeniudeiecss 1,200 * Bolivian ¢ Various. § Mollendo 
PLANTATIONS. PounpDs. Pounps. 
TO NEW YORK Avucust 30.—By the City of Lahore=Colombo: SEPTEMBER 12.—By the Eurymedon=Singapore: 
Pounns. Arnold & Zeiss........cceceeesseees $3,000 J. I. Johnstone & Co... .....s..eeee ees 517,856 
: ee DOO EOE, sccccccsseeses 100,000 
Avoust 19.—By the Rembrandt=East: Mages & BeeWic. ccceccccccccccvcsses 218,000 General Rubber Co......cccccecccccce 44,800 
Arnold & ZeisS.......ceeeeues 115,000 Aldens’ Successors Ltd.............++: 6,700 ee meyer WE Gietseswesscseess 26,880 
. , SO Oe es hus cccncccebeseescaes 
Aveust 23.—By the Wagland=—Ceara: Hagemeyer Trading Co pinged Rosehd i Gincsé psbesacneeekaseecuts 46000 
Hagemeyer Trading Co..........s00++ 5,040 '. T. Johnstone & Co. . cose Pe cc asanie rekéennen - 150,080 
. 7 ' , —_ ee en ee Oe a cdacccecetesteseons 58,240 Rubber Trading Co bedwiabhacwesrenantis 8,400 
an Aa i oe gon Rubber Trading Co..........sseeeeees 78,400 Henderson & Korn..............+..++ 125,500 
egome yer Trading Gihstocsncansasnss Bio SEPTEMBER 15.—By the City of Agra=Colombo: 
ubber Trading Co.. 2 Avucust 30.—By the Mongolia—London: S|, a eee 185,469 
Ds GF De sccoseceéacecetes 30,600 “age y - 2 " >, Aldens’ Successors Ltd...........c000% 44,800 
a : onsen J. T Johnstone «& ( Pi vicncvseeeernctns 1,821 ME I oe 52,000 
AvucGusT 27 By the Nore ast ee “Te Gia ccecavectsienses 127,680 Rubber Trading Co......ccccocscccsecs 13,440 
Aemehh & Belew cccccedvcveteceeessses 11,200 2 31—-By the Celeb E ee eS OR aS 15,000 
‘ . AuGustT —By the Oolabaria=—East: Sertemser 15.—By the Aspinett—Colombo: 
Auc 28.— ari = Be : “ o . 
At — By the Kerimete=Batavia ,, Aldens’ Successors Ltd..........-e00. 6,700 Meyer & Brown............eseecseees 135,000 
ee ee 139,086 Se Ree & Co 15.327 Aldens’ Successors Ltd............00+: 11,200 
eS . - <; ci aia rial ciliated vipat maa Mam SRE & ZEB. occ ccccccccvccccesescs 11,200 
we . ome —e . Rubber Trading Co........seseeeeeeees Qe ee EC iincens cca cctavennoae 11,200 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.. 9,561 : ‘ , ’ i Dy Cis cnc ous buedees ecees 13,440 
; : : Sertemrer 1.—By the Talthibius=East: OS Se ees. 45,200 
Avoust 29.—By the Taurus Singapore: » RamsdS |] DBs scvcccccceccsccesscces 15,300 SerTeMeer 21.—By the Rotti=Soerabaya: 
LS , Peas B Odicccccccccccecsece 58,976 © : ao. o£ ets & 
" B ~ F gg. «Aree eae 185,920 September 10.—By the Dumera=East: tS i ad. 5 edegegeenneeN tai 140,000 
Rubber Trading Co..........sssseeeees BOG SSS Asnskd & Doles... ccccccccscvccecdere 80,000 Rubber Trading Co..........e.eeeeeee 33,600 
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[No dates given.] 


Pounps 

3y the Columbia=— Penang: 

Bee BG BOOBs ccc cccccccccscecccess 45,000 
By the Eurydomes=London: 

Weper B BISWReccccccccccccseccccces 22,400 
By the Celtic—London: 

Rubber Trading Co............00. er 22,400 
3y the Eurybates—London: 

Dem Be BD Giinccine cvcncdcicescts 49,280 
By the Lake Michigan=London: 

Reese GB Bic cccccopcevecsosssaca 11,500 
By the Tjimanock=Soerabaya: 

Se BD BO c cc cccvccscenssscoess 4,400 
By the Jonian=London: 

Be Bee BS Givens csaccdtipécenvoses 31,360 
By the Lycaon=London: 

Rubber Trading Ce... .ccccccoscccceces 147,840 
3y the Princess Juliana=Soerabaya: 

Meyer & Browa.......cccccccccccccces 66,100 

Ree . BH BBs 000 ccccceeeccseccescss 128,000 
By the Euryalus=East: 

Bees @ Ti can6as0edeeseeenwe sees 304,000 
By the City of Manchester=Far East: 

Fred Stern & Co......cccccccccccvecs 8,960 


By the Skule=Colombo: 


. 2 Bh Se . Rarer Serre 85,120 
sy the Madioen= Batavia: 
Hagemeyer Trading Co..........ssse08 15,680 
GUAYULE, 


SerptemBer 4.—By the Murus—Galveston: 


Continental Rubber Co. of New York.. 102,000 
BALATA, 

SerremBer 6.—By the Nickerie=Paramaribo: 
Seem, Se & Giisaeccnsccedecssse 12,550 
AFRICANS. 

By the St. Pau/J—England: 
Pee is | Gissccacavctavccscense 13,440 
By the Adriatic—England: 

Geel Babies GB Gis canccscicccwccscece 24,640 
CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SEATTLE. 

[Figured 135 pounds net to the case.] 
PLANTATIONS. 

TO AKRON, OHIO. 

PounpDs. 
Avucust 29.—By the Tamba Maru=Yokohama: 
H. B. M. Consul General.............. 9,315 
Serremser 1.—By the Keishin Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 207,225 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 258,390 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 2,430 468,045 
Shortshipped. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co......... 14,040 
SerpteMper 6.—By the Panama Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 158, fed 
The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 235,7 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.......... ea8s 400,950 
SertemMser 14.—By the Manila Maru=Yoko- 
ama: 
The Goodyear Fee & anne Co. Ry 45 
The B. F. Goodrich Co......... 4,265 284,310 
SerremMser 1.—By the Keishin Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
SS SS 2s reer 23,895 
%. Fe POmaeS BD Gis ce sccccce 4,995 28,890 
TO SEATTLE, WASH. 
Serremser 1.—By the Keishin Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
LL. Listioiohe & Coe..... cecsecs 4,800 
The Goodyear \ nan Rubber Co. 32,400 
P&S Cis cc caseeuccccess 7,280 
Aldens’ neneenanen OS 13,500 
The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 1,050,165 1,178,145 
Shortshipped. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....... 18,225 


SertemBer 12.—By the Thordius—Calcutta: 
(Arrived at Vancouver.) 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co........ 130,005 

Sertemser 14.—By the Manila Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 

ee Cees BH Cec ncsiccccecscngnnses 17,550 


Pounbs. 
SepremMBer 17.—By the Meiten Maru=Kobe: 

Fe We RO & Bic cccccccccsvne 56,56 

Bees & Ge, EBBeccccsccccess 2,025 58,590 

TO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SerTteMBER 1.—By the Keishin Maru=Singa- 
pore: 

Henderson & Korn.......++++++ 195,480 
eens BH Chi sccccccccccsese 46,710 
re Pe Me Gc cwagaccesesogectes 91,125 
Ses Be Cie wccscsceces 33,750 
Winter BH Bi ciccccccesveacve 33,885 
Pred. Bere B Gee cccccsccesess 4,050 
L. Littieiohen & Ce.cccccccccce 8,100 
Arthur Meyer & Co........+.... 3,510 

Edward Maurer & Co.......... 48.465 465,075 


SertemMrer 2.—By the Yokohama Maru=Yoko- 


hama: 
ee rere 110,160 
September 6.—By the Panama Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
Arneld & Zelah..cccccccovccess 22,410 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd........ 3,510 
W. BR. Grace B Cee ccscccccses 1,755 
T. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 13,905 
Peed, Beet B Ch. ccccseseccscs 11,745 
Rubber Trading Co............ 1,620 
E. Eee & GMa caceccessce 6,210 
Arthur Meyer & Co........... 5,265 
Charles T. Wilson Co......... 1,485 67,905 
SerpteMRER 14.—By the Manila Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
United States Rubber Co.............-- 216,000 
TO TORONTO, CANADA. 
SrerptEMBER 6.—By the Panama Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
Meyer & Brown .......-..e0e 


3,510 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co...... 10,800 14,310 


TO VANCOUVER. 
SEPTEMBER 12.—By the Thordius=Calcutta: 
(Arrived at Vancouver, ) 


Dunlop Rubber Co...........--+ 27,54 
EN SS 8 nae 139/050 
eG SURE Or Gis 044008068005 142,965 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 86,265 
Arthur Meyer & Co..........+. 8,225 
The United States Rubber Co... 540,000 954,045 
PONTIANAK. 
TO AKRON, OHIO. 
SerteMeeR 1.—By the Keishin Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
The United Malaysian Rubber Co. (Gutta 
CIE = nnd skid iy 050 ceanensendenr 5,000 
TO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SerteMBer 1.—By the Keishin Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
The United Malaysian Rubber 
Co. (Gutta untreated) ....... 176,850 
The United Mayalsian Rubber 
Co. (Gutta Katan) .......... 135 176,985 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


[Figured 135 pounds net to the case.] 


PLANTATION. 
PounDs. 
Avcust 24.—By the Siberia Maru—Hongkong: 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 31,185 
The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 200,205 
Arthur Meyer & Co.........-. 3,105 
OE EE Cin ccnnceccxutenene 37,800 
The United States Rubber Co.. 164,7 
Arnold & Zeiss..........es0es- 43,335 480,330 
Avcust 27.—By the Roggeveen=— Batavia: 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 95,985 
H. B. M. Consul General...... 168,345 
General Rubber Co...........-. 839,160 
Toosten & Janssens...........-- 337,500 
BOeNEE TE ME. ct ccccccccecss: See 
DE GF Giincccccccssccesse 72,225 
S&F Oe: eee 5,265 
Meyer & Brown ........++ee0% 44,010 
Gy, Ae © Ga ccccccvcccces 335,080 
Edward Maurer & Co.......... 99,765 
Eugen Boissevain & Co........ 29,835 
W. Hammesfahr ...........++:. 35,370 
L. Littlejohn & Co............ 92,610 
Henderson & Korn............ 10,530 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 238 ees 
The B. F, Goodrich Co........ 22 


545 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 344, 925 3,010,770 
Avcust 31.—By the Goentoer=Soerabaya: 


¥, Dh Se Gee cc ceccascse 70,875 
"SS ¢  “oeiiaeeeieeeeer 10,260 
H. B. M. Consul General...... 22,950 
eR ere 0,085 
BW. Peatedy @ Ca..cccccces 14,850 
Opa TO Gee sececpcesbocvess 7,56 


Co 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 22,275 


The Guaranty Trust Co........ 14,310 
Hanemeyer, Ltd. ....cscocesee 37,935 
ho Bae BF CBr cccescccess 19,845 
De E eae 95,310 
William H. Stiles............. 33,210 
Edward Maurer & Co., Inc.... 32,130 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.... 27,000 


458,595 


SerremMner 1.—By the Kwanto—Yokohama: 


42,120 
46638 


eR UCC CO: See 
J Fe ae a 


SerpTeMBER 6.—By the Tenyo 


H. B. M. Consul General...... 80,730 
L. Edttietohe & Ce. .cccccccccs 91,260 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 7,560 
WEE. wevsacccesessapenests 35,100 


SerpTeMRER 9.—By the Ventura= 


82,755 


Maru=Singapore: 


214,650 


Singapore: 


Oceanic Steamship Co...........see008 15,930 
SepreMrer 11.—By the Rindgani=— Batavia 
SO eee 59,670 
Mes & Cmceccacccocccce 60,210 
SS LF aaa 9,450 
7. By Dee GF Cis osccceses 13,230 
Henderson & Korn............ 5,265 
POONER GE Ginn acccsacceccans 17,550 
iis Littlejohn OE Sa 35,100 
ees et Ee EM, LC cuccnassce 4,185 
London & Brazil Bank......... 40,095 
Arnold 3 eee 21,060 
Far East Import Co.........+- 27,000 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 4, 050 
City National Bank of New York 26,325 323,190 


PONTIANAK. 

Avucust 31.—Bv the 
British Bank of South 
percha) 


(Gutta 


America 


Goentoer=Soerabaya: 


87,480 


OTHER PACIFIC COAST 


ARRIVALS. 
Pounps, 
AwGust 5 aed the Bintong—East: 
pe Oe rey ae 44,000 
AvuGust 24. —By the Siberia Maru=Yokahama: 
Ree BD PRs cs ccksceicevesecesenes 45,000 
Meyer & Browm. ....ccccccccsccccesss 11,200 
Avcust 28.—By the Roggeneen=Batavia: 
Arnold & Zeis8. ..ccccccccccecesesess 320,000 
Avcust 31. —i the Goentoer=Batavia: 
REE Th BG 6 os wnt ieescdnceusneees 44,000 
SerremBer 1.—By the Kawachi Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
DGD St. SO, ch as ana beietiseaeececee 124,400 
Aldens’ Successors Ltd.........csee- 13,400 
Rubber Trading Co........ceseeceecees 38,080 
OCC a 16,000 
Serremser 4.—By the Keishin Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
a eS rrr eee rrr 165,200 
SepreMBEeR 6.—By the Panama Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
Pees TU Giias sc ckesancennstsses 2,240 
SepreMBer 9.—By the Yokohama Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
A ee eee 164,800 
SerTeMBer 11.—By the Rindgoni=East: 

DO Bick: g ian enkee0eseiasieds 22,900 
SepreMBeR 15.—By the Tyikembanj=—Batavia: 
Rem | Bis 6cccdadanceeeenseses 225,000 
SepTeMBeR 17.—By the Thordius—Far East: 
Pees Bee @ Geis sccsccccceseenvesécs 255,360 
SepremsBer 21.—By the Empress of Russia 

Colombo: 
Prat Sore B Ce., cccvesicsvcccenssees 107,520 
ey Oe i os ctvenseceune 591,000 
SepreMBeR 24.—By the Louise Nielsen=East: 
ee OS Fein icccévcscaneseves 396,000 
By the Burma Maru=Singapore: 

ee ee ee 33,600 
By the Nippon Maru=Singapore: 

"Ss £2: aaa 4,480 

Peeneerants. G TeOWs iidcéscccccicvcsven 74,500 
By the Shinsei Maru=Singapore: 

ie Ss 13,440 
By the Kamakura Maru=Singapore: 

ee. ee cou cdevnsnvenaseees 22,400 
By the Mexico Maru=Penang: 

Meyer & BeOWGs. cccccccccvcccccccece 4,500 

OD BS ae ,960 
By the Bankoku Maru=Singapore: 

ey. Es 66.54.00 00 08:0:0005604008 56,000 

Pee GR BH Gis cco sk cssvadcavisscoes 26,880 
By the Benton Maru=Penang 

Pe BD BG i cds cciinxyscgeansciescs 2,200 
By the Ceylon Maru=Penang: 

BS GS i odd iv tvcicccncsawbatde 2,200 
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THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Port of Boston, Mass.—Juty, 1917 

Imports PouNDs VALuE. 
India rubber 30,407 $12,071 
Rubber scrap 129,808 7,322 
Manufactures of india rubber 3,736 

Total $23,129 

Exports Pounps VALUE, 
Rubber boots pairs 1,501 $4,299 
Rubber shoes paw 15,967 8,008 
Automobile tires 623 
Other tires 19 
All other manufactures of 

india rubber 3,115 

Total $16,064 
Porat or Cuicaco, Ittiwois—Jury, 1917 

Imports Pounps VaLvE. 
Rubber scrap osee , 232,305 $17,111 | 
Manufactures of india rubber 1,231 

lotal $18,342 

Port e CHICAGC ILLINOIS August, 1917 

IMPorRTS PouNDs VaLuE 
Rubber scray 32.116 $2,268 
Manufactures of india rubber 11 

Total $2,279 
Port or CLevetann, O At s 17 

IMPporRTS Pou NDs VALUE 
India rubber 68,294 $1,483,169 
Rubber scrap 169 14 

rotals 368,46 $1,483,183 

Port Gatveston, TExa \r r 7 

None 
Post or tHe District r M Mict 

Tuny 7 

IMPorTs P VALUE 
India rubber 16 00K 15,040 
Rubber scrat 00 50 
Manvfactures of lia rubbe 1,173 

Total $237.463 

ExProrts I ND VALUE 
Rubber scray 4,87 $473 
India rubber boots 1,244 3,549 
India rubber sl . f 745 
\utomobile tires 1,413 
Other rubber tires 162 
Belting, hose, et« 4,772 
All other inufactures 

ne bhe 15,026 

Total $76,140 
. 

Port re New Orceans. | \ 

Imports Pou NDs VALUE 
India rubber ( $ ’ 
Porr or Sgartite ano Tacoma, W ] y 917 

Imports P D VALUE 
india rubber $ 130 
Gutta percha ( 8 0,054 
Gjutta jelutor Pontianah 4 46,381 
Ceutta Sial 4 1.660 

Total 0 4 


STATISTICS OF CRUDE AND 
MANUFACTURED RUBBER AT 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


IMPORTS 
iv, 
L'NMA RE 

I VALUE 

It " rt 

i n 
Englan 4 7,984 
Canada 8,614 
Costa Rix 4,764 8,424 
(Guatem 7 1,697 
Hon ra 7 2,4le 
Nicaiag 16,464 





| July, 1917. 
| UNMANU PACTURED ” 
| Pounps. VALuE. 
| Mexico 22,804 9,687 
British West Indies 9,063 6,959 
Brazil 4,036,830 1,481,470 
Chile 1,600 600 
Colombia 144,776 61,403 
Ecuadk 44,595 21,722 
Peru 132,532 64,467 
Venezucla 212,634 98,159 
Sritish Incia 20,500 11,210 
Straits Settlements 3,993,195 2,403,214 
| Sritish Fast Indies 908,335 600,248 
Dutch East Indies 1,354,481 876,279 
Japan 8,960 4,504 
Totals 14,506,968 $8,049,094 
Gutta perch: ee 
Fron 
Straits Seilements 148,666 $23,072 
Dutch East Indies 1,812 154 
| Fotals 150,478 $23,226 
Gutta jelutong utiable 
From 
Straits Settlements 397,388 $25,871 | 
Dutch East Indies 501,692 28,314 
Fotals 899,080 $54,185 
Balata—free 
From 
Panama 64,002 28,643 
British West Indie: 3,566 2,781 
Colombi. 47,566 20,957 | 
Dutch Guiana 118,992 88,532 | 
Venezuela 33,673 16,567 
Fotals 67,799 $157,480 
Rubber scraj 
From- 
France 4,420 $4,584 
Norway 66,783 6,166 
England 767,269 58,313 
Scotlam 20,160 1,411 
Panama 4,318 341 
Jamaica 11,760 929 
British We lines 1,800 90 
Cuba 5,165 3,928 
Argentina 485,100 33,957 
Brazil 21,615 9,615 
Austral -2,400 1,040 
Totals 680,790 $120,374 
(uayule ree 
From 
Colon 4,100 $1,886 
Totals, un facture 5 15 $8,406,155 
MAN REL 
India 1 €! table 
Fro 
France $478 
Swede 5 
England d91 : 
Scotland 2,576 
Canada 4,047 
Panan 2 
Straits > nis 7 O87 
lapan 2.15 
I 324,980 
Gutta pe a—dutiable 
Fron 
> n $2,034 
l tai manutact ireu $5 - 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
July, 1917 
M RE - 
PouNps VALUE 
i 
Ira $28,616 
it 21,213 
Englar 24,993 
( 52,937 
Arg i 215,683 
Ir 22,682 





7 
if. 
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July, 1917. 
AW. = 


Pounns VALUE. 
Re wesedivnnseweeanes ode 30,769 
PE scckecoue 11,389 
Se DE saccenedee< 20,820 
British South Africa 117,123 
Other countries 141,807 
Total $688,032 
\ll other tires $165,882 
Relting 159,319 
Rubber boots pairs 18,903 57.515 
Rubber shoes. pairs 63,052 40,545 
Druggists’ sundries 17.609 
Scrap rubber 20,986 2,381 
Reclaimed rubber : 12,765 1,781 
Other rubber manufactures. 344,268 
Total, manufactured... $1,477,332 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
July, 1917 
UN MANUFACTURED -— “Az — 
Pounps, VaLug. 
India rubber 10,977 $6,216 
Rubber scrap 220 60 
Totals 11.197 $6.27 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
The import and export figures by countries 
usually published in this table are withheld by 








the Canadian Government. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER. 
Tune, 1917 
UN MANUFACTURED—free: gues era 
Pounds Value. 
Rubber and gutta percha 
crude caoutchouc or india 
rubber , 691,57 $457,184 
Rubber, recovered 418,492 67.595 
Hard rubber, in sheets and 
rods ‘ iteededesoosut 18,281 12,428 
Rubber substitute re 53.868 4,907 
Rubber, powdered, and rub- 
ber or gutta percha waste. 314,09' 21, 
Rubber thread, not covered 3.425 
EE -ctdewvedsouseecéeuus 12,807 
Totals 1,512,54¢ $592,343 
Pref- 
General erential 
Manv Facturep—dutiable: Tariff. Tariff. 
Value. 
Roots and shoes ..... $6,649 
DUOD  Occcvcccevceedes . : 
Waterproof clothing ..... 21,15 28.547 
Hose, lined with rubber... 8,93 
Mats and matting.......... 892 
PD. nacht venendawens wes 10,018 17 
Tires of rubber for all 
Ce ee ee 420,518 607 
Rubber cement and all manu- 
factures of india rubber 
and gutta percha—N.O.P. 100,37. 0.191 
Hard rubber, unfinished, in 
tubes for fountain pens... 1,052 
Webbing—over one inch wide 8.404 
rotals $598,247 $59,011 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER 








GOODs. 
Tune, 1917 

a * am 
Produce Reéxports 
of of Foreign 
MANUFACTURED Canada Goods. 
Value Value. 

Lelting $1,710 
lose 2,863 . 
Boots and shoes......... 09,25° 35 
Waterproof clothing ....... 4. 21 
 scnesddbeeadaeeeneeen 15,812 2,-08 

CD  déccdaccdenneseedeas 100.7 0€ 
\ll other N. O. P. 11,500 422,374 
CRs CPUER svedecscuciics 217,81. : 
Totals $439 704 $424,732 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States. 


For the Fiscal Years 1915-16-17 and June 1916-17 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 























Tune | Mor s I ing Tune 
1916 1917 1916 1917 
Pounds Value Pounds Value P \ ‘ Pounds \ q Pound Value 
NM Nt RE 
I ubhe 
' om 
I gium ee . M 7 $ 7 ° esvee . Se8 
I , 31,616 $23,453 685,69 509.675 $312,144 616.772 $300,052 
nany ° eee 739,105 ‘eee wie —_— 6 teveee 
Portugal 5.363 2.347 401 $121,344 4,130,624 773.656 1,094,841 3,719,703 1,439,498 
United Kingdom 8,321, 5,632,710 10,719,7 7,733,062 75,168,236 39,188.51 72,459,408 18,144,416 78,742,217 51,851,269 
Central Americar states 
ind British Honduras... 142,765 67,514 156,211 71,310 790,368 359,066 596,827 1,347,931 610,911 
Mexico 185,20 90,602 124,799 53,490 91 706,350 : 1,262,291 1,488,636 611,209 
Brazil 4,832,34€ ? 363,66 9,410,413 3,606,244 48,753,670 €,738.776 8,227 25,150,493 56,818,966 25,654,924 
Other South America 548,577 78,677 163,379 76,934 4,708,390 2,008,790 6,265,387 ? 896,713 6,250,806 2.882.099 
British Fast Invcies ? 1 eal i . __ § 14,641,556 8,996,709 } i aeiiee dieis as ei sis oan sass § 136,404,168 76,986,051 
Dutch East Indies...... § 16,170,761 10,164,836 ) 11'539'504 7,505,367 ( 77-898.683 = 14,051,598 125,532,067 75,092,942 ) 45'927'410 —-27'239°501 
Other yuNtries 47,053 37,355 907,371 512,717 5,463,371 3,007 ,97 692,176 494,123 2,957,102 1,753,160 
tals 39,285,218 $18,661,156 48,064,286 $28,677,177 72,068,428 $83,030,269 267,775,557 $155,044,790 333,373,711 $189,328,674 
BRalata 165,498 $64,830 361,371 $193,795 2,472,224 $963,384 2,544,405 $996,102 3,287,445 $1,649,452 
Guayule gur elon 306,178 91,044 412,341 123,136 5,111,849 1,441,367 2,816,068 880,813 2,854,372 764,484 
Gutta jelutong (Pontianak). 5,160,014 261,615 4,837,212" 205,883" 14,851,264 731,995 27 858,335 1,322,262 23,376,389* 1,044,022* 
Gutta perch 622,782 80,243 24,549 5,127 1,618,214 30,750 3,188,449 342,226 2,021,794 332,223 
I et ee 36,539,690 $19,158,888 53,699,759 $29,205,118 196,121,979 $86,397.765 304,182,814 $158.586.1 64,913,711 $193,118.855 
R OF GOH. cn ccdadscdncenr 782,286 65,512 3,577,470 301,326 11,066,928 726 4 6.37157 1,271,903 0,517,328 1,569,448 
Totals nmanufactured. 37,321,976 $19,224,400 57,277,229 $29,506,444 207,188,907 $87,124.67 0,554,387 $159,858,096 385,431,039 $194,688,303 
( dutiable 681,294 $286 & ) 78 $426,045 499,66 $?.459.8 7.346.969 $2,829,184 7,440,02 $3,538,353 
Ma FA ) Iutiable: 
( » pere $24 $2.5 $10.84 $57,875 $173,975 
I . | 56.447 60.54 791.78 398.020 608,954 
© f tured S205 $63,013 eRO S4 x9 $782,929 
~ s n, ¢ $7 $5,641 $3 $16,17' 39,815 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
MANU FACTURED— 
Automobile tires: 
lo— a . . 

France $74,992 . $80,423 $425,132 
(Germany eee $6,091 tess tae 
+Russia in Europe......... 1,233 1,125,733 143,916 

Eneland 666,408 ?,655,09' 9,175,248 2,636,654 
Canada 87,980 772,574 1,176,836 1,485,645 
Mexico 19,772 106,083 236,811 257.707 
Cuba 52,547 192,355 547,410 1,019,915 
\ustralia 108,315 245,246 1,551,154 783,209 
+New Zealand 45,859 2 +s 944,008 689,705 
Philippine Islands 36,594 8,5 250,83 391,634 345,702 
Other countries 307,015 460,040 734,997 2,706,970 4,542,616 
Totals $1,316,723 $1,463,499 $4,963,270 $17,936,227 $12,330,201 
All other tires 199,529 158,581 576,602 3,003,077 2,547,652 
Belting, hose and packing 398,095 , 409,841 1,807,848 . 2,986,953 . 3,532,384 
Rubber boots . pai 31,284 66,792 19,573 53,178 318,727 726,765 720,130 1,619,260 600,455 1,483,379 
Rubber shoes . «Pairs 171,486 83,614 174,867 122,195 19,900 2,053,560 1,976,896 1,046,102 3,356,484 1.716.225 
Insulated wire and cables seas 290,151 bees 633,115 1,911,850 . 3,157,239 te 7,191,684 
Scrap and old rubber... 396,03 44,491 321,632 35,479 422,091 91,471 3,904,715 400,148 3,819,627 420,740 
Reclaimed rubber ... 365,267 46,620 325,956 54,470 5,970,380 822.561 6,406,946 871,262 4,938,991 814,199 
Orl rubber manufactures 797,428 725,637 3,525,486 7,290,345 8,265,614 
Totals, manufactured. . $3,243,443 $3,655,995 $16,679.36 $38,310,613 $38,302,078 
I ta ns number 18,556 $11,860 19,855 $14,910 244,744 $251,309 207 ,339 $147,584 228,586 $141,134 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
UNMAN ACTU RED— 
REE secuckseatincessebios 7,057 $20,188 6 $426.7 667,168 $245,329 879,765 $474,536 
Guayt OTE ses ccccdonevces 9 891 8.9 18,500 7.770 6 Brg 
Gutta jelutone 56,004 2,520 ‘ 58,773 2,825 
Gutta percha oss . 9,457 4.6 60,023 11,446 763 558 
Indi ibbe 296,46 154,521 484,09 $311,967 6,393,145 3,361,107 4,662,889 2,661,301 12,355,898 7,304,820 
R ‘ 1 refuse 3,48 3 9,204 734 1,626 215 
tal nu fact l $177,229 484,092 $311,967 7,5 ) $3.801,749 5,476,557 $2,929,405 13,238,052 $7,780,129 
( ote $11.32 7 .36¢ $2.93 698.56 36.54 136,889 $44,124 486,421 $175,321 
MAN A ED 
Gutta percha See 37,48 $537 $421 
Ind ibbe $1,46 $2,309 364 38,649 10,905 
i ils ufactured. $1.46 $2,306 $7,853 $29,186 $11,326 
Subst t sticon, eic.. $1,728 
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EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
MANUFA RED 
To 
Ala i 
Belting. hose a $8,253 oti $22,093 , $107,176 bene $128,749 iene $161,464 
Boots and es 1 17,267 8.780 29,306 55,719 152,241 74,759 197,060 111,045 272,688 
Other rubber g¢ 4,671 4,358 17,179 40,449 _— 46,036 
[Total $30,191 re: Seamed $276,596 $366,258 $480,188 
I 
Hawa 
Pelt ' ; $6.723 $7,541 $69,562 $90,952 $88,766 
Aut bile 34,209 50,219 439.553 523,793 735,786 
Other tires 11,266 4,069 66.524 86,086 85,934 
Othe ber good 8,342 18,818 52,484 90,660 195,001 
Tota $60.54 $80,647 $628,125 $791,491 $1,105,487 
I 
PI ’ na 
Belt nd $1,630 aac $10,043 a $58.606 wane $57,686 omega $63,697 
Root / 7.676 26.425 18.045 22,865 22,019 28,140 22.681 288,646 200,376 
I $ $4,872 19,886 332,746 422,918 436,096 
Ot 8.558 14,130 120,326 247,023 114,395 
I 7 $62,104 $533,697 $750,308 $814,564 
I 
P i 
Relt t g $4.53 $5,376 $28,365 $42,539 $52,118 
Aut ( r 36,698 55,278 251,426 403,530 584,732 
Other tire 553 1,864 26,665 30,462 8,717 
Oth bhe 11,384 11,325 56,141 74,975 104,563 
Totals $53,168 $73,843 $362,597 $551,506 $750,130 
* Dutiable beginning Tuly 1, 191¢ 
+ Not separately stated prior to January 1, 1916 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING JULY, 1917.* 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
— “~-— — —o — A ~  Granp 
EXPORTERS. Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torat. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torar. Torats. 
Tancredo Porto & Co kilos 87,823 24,870 37,372 62,800 212,865 11,653 34,234 1,085 12,018 58,990 271,855 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil 101,995 36,567 24,741 266,697 430,000 59,236 23,831 710 11,223 95,000 525,000 
Stowell & Co..... - 17,510 7,005 10,513 62,560 97,588 92,802 3,360 2,988 40,053 139,293 236,881 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited 4,722 3,142 4,481 451 12,796 18,181 awe 16 54,567 72,764 85,560 
J. G. Araujo , 191 15 13,853 cece 14,059 28,143 1,587 1,816 11,085 42,631 56,690 
H. Balding 4,441 294 27 15,710 20,714 ese wes 20,714 
G. Fradelizi 6,919 1,054 450 8,423 8,423 
Amorim Irmaos nee 378 3,196 1,885 796 6,255 aoe vowe ass 6,255 
Thomas Levy Camille & Co _— coau — 5,020 940 5,960 5,960 
Bezerra & Co 605 1,500 2,105 a 2,105 
. Braga Vieira & Co 276 597 873 873 
Totals, Manaos 17,059 82,008 95,050 411,561 805,678 210,105 63,012 11,635 129,886 414,638 1,220,316 
In transit, Iquitos.... 305,975 2,268 20,759 214,330 543,332 29.814 176 1,574 88,549 120,113 663,445 
TS: san cidedsasees tenes 523,034 84,276 115,809 625,891 1,349,010 239,919 63,188 13,209 218,435 $34,751 1,883,761 
*The figures published under this head in our September issue were for Para and Manaos. 
Compiled by Stowell & Co. 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING AUGUST, 1917. 
NEW YORK, EUROPE. 
- — 4c FF —-— a “- a Grand 
EXPORTERS Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Totals, 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil 89,938 4,955 26,214 86,893 208,000 130,391 19,389 140 80 150,000 358,000 
Stowell & Co... ¢ 320 10,490 16,820 84,160 3,840 2,100 23,360 113,460 130,280 
Tancredo, Porto & ( 729 3,857 9,300 7,333 60,219 32,120 1,760 ecevees 33,880 94,099 
G. Fradelizi 7 7,880 2,611 15,361 37,922 sewes eetevs ane oeseees osenees 37,922 
H. Balding 4,705 684 380 30,626 36,395 36,395 
T. G. Aranjo. 5 eee —_ oseees 10,560 6,880 900 aunden 18,340 18,340 
Ohliger & Co ),067 251 2,178 5,546 17,042 17,042 
T. Essabba & Co.. 288 2,178 9,167 11,456 ; iiinin sitedans 11,456 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limite 523 462 1,982 2,967 ee 2a - go, 186 3,903 6,870 
H. Semper 89 920 35 eee mdéses — eee er dante 6,144 
Oscar Ramos 5 PEA te da 7 ee die 2,340 261 1,254 305 4,160 4,160 
W. Peters . 70 2,265 750 3,185 3,185 
Tota 4,093 8,074 54,521 127,067 363,755 267,993 32,814 4,774 54,557 360,138 723,893 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY.|=XPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 











LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUB-| 
BER STATISTICS. 
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IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 





RUBBER, 


Four Months Ended 


























a RUBBER. | 
The import and export figures by countries April, 1917 
usually published in this table are withheld by| Four Months Ended _— 5 
the British Government. April, 1917. TL ~ * 
A— | UNMANUFACTURED— Pounps. Lire. 
IMPORTS. ™ UNMANUFACTURED— “ Pounps. Ling. 
July, 1917. India rubber and gutta percha 
: penseatstnnse ante — India rubber and gutta percha raw and reclaimed: 
UN MANUFACTURED— Pounps. &. —raw and reciaimed: | 
Crude rubber: Froma— To— 
. SPAIN .ccccccccvvcseseocs 72,600 
At— Goaet BOE o64.06sckdedce 647,680 of Tonnes : vy 
IE 11,067,300 1,417,680 Straits Settlements ...... 31,680 . VEOE GUNG oocrereeese 525,400 
RENE -Siccdexvudceves 3,980,800 498,432 aAtrican French Colony... 40,480 —nennees | aa te ee 
al Pe Beigian Congo ......eee. 139,040 | NE cbinenseecexaases 396,000 540,000 
SE et ee ee ae 15,048,100 1,916,112 Brat ..cccscccccvccccece 2,058,100 | , 
, : Uther COUNIFIES ....-+ee08 848,320 India rubber and gutta percha 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: ee —threads: 
At 3 765.3 ; 500 | To— 
Totals .....scecececees 3,765,300 15,403;500 . 
PESTS eee 20,700 ot ea ce on’ ; 4 
London joss seses see zozan —, 391| Rubber sep $5000 8908 | weance aang ove cnseeeee 04 
a ra ee MANUFACTURED— isront BrEtMiM ..ccscccccee ro 
edie " EE sek esdndnktentaenes c 
Totals «.+seeseereeee 61,600 2,099 | india rubber and gutta percha | Switzerland ......ccsces. 3,520 
RE-EXPORTS. threads: | Argentina .........ssse0e 3,520 sw aeveee 
Ceade rubber: ; Other countries .......... 880 
*rom— 
rr — | 
From Great Britain ..........+. 11,440 ° RS ciidcnclinginmes 27,060 233,700 
EE OE a Or 6,682,900 1,015,078 PLE ae 7,040 of , 
ESOUNGEE ck ccccccnceee 814,500 104,892 Uther COUNTIES ....-ese08 1,100 , | [India rubber and gutta percha 
j —_——— — — | sheets: 
otals we 9.797, .97¢ “ fe 
Totals «.-+..+++e+s 797,400 = 1,119,970 eli 2. 2. on dabaiene 19,580 178,000] Cut sheets ..........000 880 6,800 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: : ae Elastic fabric ...ccccccee 2,860 7,800 
oat India rubber and gutta percha Insulated wire .......se. 220 350 
SP 4.500 2.901 —sheeis: Haase GURREE cc ccccccces's 8,800 34,000 
Cut sheets .....scecseeees _ 440 3,500 | India rubber and gutta percha 
fiard rupber ......eeeees 7,920 eee —¢ubes: 
UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER India rubber and gutta percha Elastic fabrics ........0. 17,160 50,700 
tubes: Other forms ..........+.++ 26,840 91,500 
STATISTICS. _ _— ee 9 850 |  tiaceknnes Je eeee eee 1,760 5,760 
From cut sheet ....... ‘ 220 1,850 Rubbe 1 fat : > 
r . - . hlastic fabric ...cccscccce 6,820 21,70 nubber coated fabrics. .peces 21,340 97,000 
The import and export figures by countries 132 4,30 
usually published in this table are withheld by the | ,, REE SETUES Ho4 so 404s nus yr 0800 | Elastic webbing: 
British Government DetIed cocsesees se eeeeesces 36,740 133,000 ‘ 
r muvover coated tabrics..pieces 32,340 150,675 To— 
IMPORTS. Ra) eee oe 
July, 1917 Other fabrics: PE stance wamiscseaiten anaes 
Eh 30> From— | Spain £606 0000ceesecener 6,380 
UN MANUFACTURED— Pounps. E. Great Britain .ccssccccccce 5,280 : eee ceessceeseces 24,860 
Crude rubber ........... 15,860,700 2,001,437 | Other countries ......+-. 2,420 Areeation Piindetdenednkes 26'840 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 73,300 1,842 — mene | | Beaell 51.920 
. Ri. yt BARE ooo cccccsccsccocece 92 
Gutta percha ....++++.+. —— = ee a icc tetevsuneinned 7,700 45,500 Chili 6,380 
. ; - ase Gant ere eccccees 82 
Totals ...-.seeereees 16,144,560 2,035,500 | boots and shoes—pairs: | Other countries i eee 
MANUFACTURED— From— 
Apparel, waterproofed ... paren 619 ee Se 5.709 Totals ..... pe vesecescces 145,200 1,056,000 
Boots and shoes. .doz. pairs 4,119 9,250 fave States Te Rey 8354 Clothing and articles for travel 5,500 7,5 
Insulated wire ....-++++- sinnwes 2,670 ae geemewine 3... ose "97 , : 
Automobile tires and tubes 26,309 Cehes cena sn ‘ ti ASG Articles not specified: 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 1,386 : ee | From cut sheets: 
Cycle tires and tubes..... 11,279 Totals ..cccccccccccsece 14,140 91,910 | To— 
Tires not specified....... 669 | .. : | 
Elastic webbing: Great Britain ......:... - 660 
Bee ccucccssticasnve 52,182 From— BEE néacnaisesacas 3,960 
NE eile e peewee 14,960 Uruguay cccccccccccccces 1,760 = aeseeee 
EXPORTS, Great Britain .........+- 5,280 Other countries .......... 220 
July, 1917. Other countries ......... 2,420 
UN MANUFACTURED— Pounps. £. Total : en ” 598 108 Fat Totals ...++++++seeeeees seen poy 
ma . 7 re 726 Otals 0. cee eeeeeereeee “ec, 42s ADTICS woe ceeeesecccecsers 1,88 ’ 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 1,719,800 29,786 | Clothing and articles for travel 880 9,600 
MANUFACTURED— Articles not specified: —- end tubes: 
Apparel, waterproofed .... _ ,325 > en _ 
een Gal Gieas. dee. baire 2587 63 From cut sheets ......... 6,820 68,200 SES Se 297.000 
Insulated wire ........... éa 94 | Fabrics: . itai Y 
Automobile tires and tubes 105,765 . ant — rpgieire ain es 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 855 From— awenernem ae lt es $ 
Cycle tires and tubes..... 374 eatin 3,960 he India and Cegteic cescecce 216,920 
Tires not specified........ 5,569 | Grast Britain othe + cies stitch ieats . 42,020 nae a Australia $od0664 56606006 Ce 3s ws wewees 
Manufactures not specified 155,730 Other countries .... . ‘ 6.3 ea Argentina ......ccccccees 165,880 =. ... ws 
canines ——_— ee Stents “= ey as DUE sécsvcesadedaescsne 105,600 
Total ccccccccccccces 407,275 es Other countries ........+. , re 
BONES oc nk 6.00 6:060668060 52,360 226,100 
EEDORTS-—SREIES AND Ne agen Tires and tubes: DO siicexisitin 2,048,200 9,635,850 
uly, /s 
scat’ “Sealiatet From— Other rubber manufactures: 
apm 4 
P Pye ngage pei “a £. PrOMece 2 .0cccescccccccoes 171,600 To— 
rude rubber .........-. 7,545,600 126,552) Great Britain .....-.++0+- 158,620 sw aseeee F 22.22 
Waste and reclaimed rubb 4,500 291 : 5 . ; ‘once a tial a 22,220 
Gutta. ee aereceaet 10,528 a. ee een sonnel | Great Britain ..........+- 20,680 
—_. 4 = ao | = fF Speke ccsccccsccccceccese 2,420 
ROMS. ciccnecasxdaee 7,560,628 1,128,031 | Totals ...++++seeeeeeees 344,740 2,444,520| Switzerland .........+++- 11,000 
7 — —_ BSVEE cccccvcscoccccsvcce 1,100 
MANUFACTURED— Other sutter manufactures: Anmentlee ivessoactactuer 45,100 2 
Apparel, waterproofed .. waesre 89 From— errr re 18,040 ° 
Boots and shoes. .doz. pairs 3,106 3,632 ee Pea 50,160 -| Uruguay ....cccccccccces 7,700 
Insulated wire .......++- >? 4,511 Great Britain ..ccccccces 106,700 | Other countries .......-.. 15,180 
Automobile tires and tubes 24,813 United States ...ccccccece 38,060 | 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 507 | COUNETIES ...ccccee 
= ay oie of >a lligeebe eee = Sn SP a eee ee 143,440 $86,800 
Tires not specified........ aiid seat 4,790 Total 195.800 712.000 Total Exports . ....... coscccee 83,500000 
cainamnmiaiae epee aiaseints NO  ncncnns due thoes 5, 712, hen 
WE iccencinvoucsas 39,113! Total Imports .....+-- ° cooe 19,067,575 The nominal value of a lira is $0.193, 
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BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF RUBBER MANUFACT’IRES, 

Kilos Milreis 
— _~ — _ A —_— 
1915 1916 1915 1916. 
T R09 ) 293 20.708 93,255 
I 16,34 41,439 98,452 
| nd 547.314 74.478 3,164,200 
Ss ‘ 41.928 124.628 508,220 
19,081 55,403 79,067 
H j 1 49 82,87 425,210 
M f not ; 14.0 194,980 2,230,552 
$ 0¢ 4 3,794,511 6,598,956 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 


Copyright, 1917 
NEW YORK 
 Pewe PIONS in the 1 ver scrap market for September have 
een practically the same as those of the month previous, and 


1 


lues have undergone but littl 


val change. The quiet situation may 
be attributed to the prevailing uncertainty in raw materials, due 
to the open question of government price plans, and all indus 
tries appear to be waiting 

The mills have shown small interest in replacements, and 


comparatively few inquiries were received during the past month 


Sellers, however, have ynnfidence that the consumers’ stocks are 


quite low 


This 


and that a buying movement is due in the near future. 


sentiment is the cause of the strong market undertone that 


has prevailed in the latter part of September. 


Boots and shoes have received small attention from the con- 


sumers, as ruling prices were apparently not and 


Sales of limited lots 
delivered. 


attractive, 
holders have refused to make concessions 


were reported at 9% to 9% cents, Trimmed and 


untrimmed arctics were easy Tires as a whole were neglected, 


and the lume of business transacted has been almost negligible 


Supplies have arrived from collecting points in fair lots, but the 
»f trading has been hardly sufficient to make a market 
for (y & G 


largely 


volume 


The demand has been almost nil and prices, there- 


fore, aré nominal Truck and bicycle tires have been 


in fairly active demand 
INNER have 


TUBES appear to been entirely forgotten, and dull 


conditions have characterized this market for the past month 
Prices have not changed and are considered nominal 

MecHANIcALs have received some attention, particularly hose, 
and later in the month both white and black scrap were in fait 
jemand. Prices are firm and practically unchanged 

STATISTICS The imports of waste and reclaimed rubber from 
London and Liverpool for July were 61,600 pounds, value £2,099, 
< ympared with 109.700 pounds value £2,142 for June | xports 
of waste and reclaimed rubber manufacturers of the United 


Kingdom for July were 78,800 pounds, value £4,743, compared 
with 1,256,800 pounds, value £25,607, for June 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 
SEPTEMBER 1917. 
Prices subject to change without notic 
Per Pounp 
foots and shoe $0.09 @ 0954 
Trimmed arctics 07%@ 07% 
Untiimmed arctic 06%@ 06% 
White tires, Goodrich and ‘ 074 @ 7% 
\ tires, standard white. 07% @ 
tandard m xed 06% @ 16% 
tripped ngu t 0S4%@ 05% 
\ vas, No. 1 10 i 
No 09 @ 
I r No, 1 4 ’ 
Fre f t valve seat 5 1 
No 13 @ 
] 02 1 
] ‘ OSne ‘ 
S tires 06% @ )7 
Clean t t 07%@ 07% 
W No. 1 14 @ 
No 10 ? 


[Octorer 1, 2917. 


Red scrap, No. 1. 
No 


Mixed black 


0%@ 
07K @ 
05%@ 
.04%@ 
05%@ 
Horse shoe pad 5 05 @ 
01K @ 
’ .02%@ 
se 064%@ 
02%@ 


No. 1 
No, 2 


scrap, 


04% 


02 %4 


044%@ 
.04%@ 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
Copyright, 1917. 
NEW YORK. 
Metais.—The general dullness that marked the first two 
weeks of the month was changed to a better tone when the lead- 


BASE 


ing producers of pig lead made a reduction in price that was fol- 
lowed later in the month by an 8 cent quotation, the figure the 
The result 
Spelter inquiries re- 
sponded freely to these improved conditions, the market becom- 
ing stronger than it has been for some time and with a better 
undertone 


government is now paying for monthly requirements. 
is the consumers are buying more freely. 


\ gradual improvement is anticipated and a strong 
buying movement expected in the near future. The asking price 
Antimony has been 
generally dull with little demand at prices for .September rang- 
ing from 14% to 15% cents. 


ior September delivery was 83 to 8% cents. 


In anticipation of fall business, the general demand for rubber 
makers’ chemicals has been fairly good and considerable ac- 
tivity materials, particularly the lead 
products, while others have been quiet. The reduction of 3 cents 
in the price of pig lead during the past three weeks had an un- 
settling effect on the market, resulting in a decline of 1% to 2 


was noticed in certain 


cents in lead pigments 

In order that the rubber trade may be assured a supply of 
the non-leaded Horse Head brand of zinc oxide, the producer 
has sent out notices that only leaded brands of zinc oxide will 
be furnished to the paint trade after January 1. 

ACETONE continues to be scarce, due to falling off in produc- 
tion as the result of labor shortage. 

\mMMONIUM CARBONATE is scarce and higher. 

BaryTEs is firm and stocks small, with no immediate prospect 
of increased supply. 

Dry Cotors have been in fair demand but the mills have shown 
little disposition to stock up, preferring to wait developments. 

RECLAIMED Rupper has been fairly active during the month, the 
call for quick deliveries being particularly heavy 

Rupeer Supsstitute, both black and white, has advanced and 
prices are firm, due to the strong position of the raw material. 

Sotuste On. Corors in orange, yellow and black are now ob- 
tainable in fairly regular quantities. 
is quoted nominally $1.75 to $2.00 a gallon, but sup- 
plies are practically exhausted. 

ZINC 
fective October 1, are on the basis of 15 cents for white seal in 
carload lots and 15% cents for less than carload lots, 14% cents 
for green seal in carload lots and 145 cents for less than carload 
lots, and 14 cents for red seal for carload lots and 14% cents for 
less than carload lots. 


ToLvol 


Oxte.—The new prices on French process zinc oxide, ef- 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1917. 


Subject to change without notice. 


RGMIUED cc csiccisven sbb6necdoeeseead seeescenss .--lb. *$2.62 @ 

Aasteme (Grums) ....cccccccess Seccccee aeceueceseesen 35 @ .3%6 

Acid, acetic, 28 per cent. (bbis.)......... o6eccecesseoel 05%@ 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys)..... sbénecnctosns Ib. 35 @ 


cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color........... gal. 
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95 per cent, ae osconsceccesecebssoconse. 148 © I, I i tie a seh chbuekone aed Ib. 12 @ .14 
muriatic, 20 degrees ....scescccccccscccccccccclte .01K%@ GED Sndeediwnudecupedesederaveueseses Ib. 06% @ 
nitric, 36 GOGTORB. ov cocccccccccccccvccccscccceelt 06% @ Beckton white (carloads)...........+++.00 bb. 06%@ .07 
sulphuric, 66 degrees .......... S8eesececsosocoet O1n@ Rubber makers’ white................. ee 06%4%@ .07 

Aldehyde ammonia (crystals).............0eccceeceeees ib 100 @ Magnesium, carbonate, 150 mesh................+0+- lb 02 @ 

Aluminum flake (carloads, bbis.)..............e.0005- ton 24.00 @ calcined, heavy, Thistle Brand............. Ib. 12 @ 
CSOD eaicssccespwcnceses ton 22.00 @ ViGht . 00s ceeeeeeeeeeeceeceeeeeees ib. 70 @ .75 

Ammonium carbonate, powdered ............0seeeeee> lb. 12 @ Magnesia, carbonate “se ci ett hail - Ib. 09 G 

BERD. 6.066600 ccececsnscocnseed 1b. 11%@ ‘ oxide, 1s) monk pare reverse edb. 04 @ 
Aatimeany, crimeon, sulphuret of (casks).............. ib. “a6 | agenee s a a eee ton 40.00 @5S0.00 
crimson, "EE §<atessetsdibdasretaen Ib. 45 @ Mineral rubber, “iM. "RX. Msictginietsaveebies vena 10000" & a 

— < ene Ib. 48 @ apenneee, (carloads) .....s.0+e00s ton 50.00 @ 

golden, suiphoret he C0000906065 8860000068 Ib. 25 @ .26 “Richmond Brand” ............cce8 ‘* ne 4 

re “nn cccoesdeseenteneseone lb. 30 @ “No. 64 Brand”......-..ccsccccccectom 40.00 @ 

golden, “Mephisto” (casks).............. lb 27 @ seit ;  -  * rer lb. 05 @ 

golden, sulphuret, States brand, 16-17 per cent./b. .28 @ ne Se@ee deen nee pie ; Eatenadephits + ea = © 

red sulphuret, Sy Gs c.cnrwcesesesess lb. 25 @ 68@70 degrees (steel bbis.)............. ; “oak 28 @ 

SERN TED oc cccescccctecccecness lb. 60 @ Oil ii Vv. M. & P. (steel BBis.)....cccccccccces gal. 23 @ 

: : 4 es MED ccotatudiccdnaieabennyascecoevevconéssne lb. 27 « 
Aseenic, PE Rs 655 646650 46kb en bkeeeeeeds ensconced Ib. 65 @ corn, refined Argo (carloads)................. cut. 17.46 a 
NE I sient nite sav adeddavebeudersadesaane ton 22.00 @25.00 gy 9 eee gal. 1.18 @ 
Asbestos (bags) ........ Oeesecceseccscnsccscseresees ton *35.00 @50.00 etn crete emeenet reece nes ‘7 > = 
Barium, carbonate, precipitated...........ceeeeeeeees lb. 044@ .04% pine, steam distilled a ? ” 
Barium sulphide, precipitated............... lb. .04 @ Pine tar *28 @ 
I, MEE TEED oid.ccncunccdscieds scsbecdnceauas ton 32.00 @33.00 ~~ aa 1.60 @ 1.71 

ST cxkoddedsecnsesesicsecnteéensdean ton 18.00 @20.00 tar NS SERED NE, APE PREE AR: gal. 37 ¢ 34 
ID v0. 06656 6 5600050500065 20554666000 0020 eeenen ton 80.00 @ soluble aniline, yellow, orange...........++.+s0+-lb. 2.50 @ 
NG HOD Kec ksenisnecctceccrcscnsstasctstsenese gal. 55 @ oO ; -—- -lcanieeae ae mm tae 6 
range mineral, domestic................. lb 13 @ 
NR 4 cad ce dincadandnahesndennaain gal. 50 @ I hPL ie Se Ones ig in ge en ib. is «@ 
Bete cc cccsccsccccccccsccclecscccccevcccess lb. .65 @ .70 Paragol, soft and medium (carloads)...........cecee ‘cot. 11.50 @ 
En stcinccantinticeuncedeuneteses ib, .01%@ .02 man, Jeabmesppneantestibcabaneanaabimehee cm. 11.00 @ 
GOED, COW GRE DUM cc cceccccscccccecccece lb. 05 @ Petroleum grease IR RENN RNAP Rr ORIG 1% ‘04 v @ A 
I, BIE NE 6 6. 00.000 sadecssasacwene Ib. 05 @ Pine tar SEMechistndessdonetconseasestionsensencie 16:00" ee 
OCS, GOMNORS 60 oc cccccdcccccocccvcccecscces Ib. 02 @ .03 Pitch sak, FEAWtRSOnm ES SERRE CKENES REET RS 64046 gal. *2.90 @ 
| BRR, cient ib. 04 @ 04% NEES undvicuuciocenenneatca eck ece b ‘ale 
i ON tnt neds crete dabtindaneaedadaleeareaten Ib. 10 @ pine BE sagavneidecnvowssuesseyanekcohucsiumsi *.021%4@ 
OU, PINE kno os cvcctesevecscccncctsasves lb. 15 @ Sanne Me Fy SP TT SIMON SSADLLS ERS PO LOETS 9 PEAS TREE bbl. 2.00 @ 3.00 
NEED. 6.6.50 5c binds beeneenceeceseseeen bb. 20 @ Pumice stone, Pe penens SabsEventuerekestseneerenes lb. 70 @ 
Codmium tri-sulphate (f. 0. b. London).........000. b. 268 @ Reclaimed rubber, Standard shoe recisiahs.........0 Ne 
gS Sree Ib *2.25 @ Resi Sr er settamwens aes > 2 & 
Cantell pe al he RR im GR ad Resin, Pontinnak:, cele. osccéckcsescoccscevcevs - 8 @ 
ntella « tt teeeseececeseccccccseccessecerencess lb. 38 @ ee ee lb. *.25 @ 
Carbon, bisulphide (drums)............cesceeessceees Ib. 06% @ : OEE Rencbecteeusdencenensveasts lb. *.25 @ 
; “ a" S %. | 3 Seeing epiperne ae F z 
black (cases) «..++.++eeeeeeeeeereeereeerres lb. 25 @ .35 ne WE ACO ne bbl. ag FM. 
tetrachloride (drums) .....--seeeesseceeseees Ib. 17 @ «.18 EE Uae nc du sdb css oasis ne dive ocak Wp 06 @ ” 
iets walk SR Oe WM 6 645s eeasscirddodedasseart Ib. 10 @ .10% ubber substitute, black CER ENS SONA oa 10 @ 15 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light..........seeeeeeeeeees Ibo «6*.05 @ 05% = sy ecen alghoest peek iey WET Coe Ib. 15 @ = .20 
precipitated, heavy .....+e+sseeeeeeeeeereeees Ib. *04 @ .04% brown factice Spt pitts Prete s p. = e = 
China clay, domestic (powdered) .......-.-eeseeeeees ton *20.00 @25.00 . white factice ......... lb. ‘12 @ 20 
imported (powdered) .......scceeeeecees ton “45.00 @ See fine ‘orange Set AS eR Re ST Somat Hs “3 ¢ 
Chrome, green b. 45 @ IS to ad oncudubedceiemasaiyscuencal i aie 2. of 
VOHOW wc cccecccceceeeeescecssesseseseceess Ib. 23 @ Soapstone, OE oi ctavsrchegeentanahediede ‘ ’ ; : — rr cao 
EN RAI LE ABER LBL S Ib. 35 @ 50 Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbls.).............. cwt. 5.84 os 
Cotton linters, clean mill run.........--+s--eeees lb. 06 @ Sutsber eerie ion heecig Jenereeeengeeee om. 5 73 a 
SAREE cdonnuesy0060assscdshbeusecsanenegsieceen lb, §=.85 @ Sulphur, flour, velvet brand (carloads).............« “ia... 
Paes Gee ca csascscercssescscocccscnsccenssvndencs | ee es. 2... Mamsiagteenguconscntentoanncae: cut. 3.95 @ 4.50 
Gas black (cases) .......ccccccccccccccccccscccevens lb. 5 @ .35 eI aiinmR Hebi Sok Lapa na be o - ro4 
GBiheomite cc cccccccccccccsccccevccccsoccccccscoeces ton 40.00 @42.00 Tar, coal ekudvitn atesensniesrsierekeerenbeae nee bbl. 4.25 @ sa 
Glue, high grade ........cccccccccccccseccvscccccens lb. 45 @ 60 Newer as lb. *.50 «a 

ES 6666006660 00646 64004600008 R0N0CC000N 1b. .30 @ .40 Tri od pure po oe pionipwote ar cetens seas henasey gel. axe e 2.04 

low grade ....ceece cece eect cece enceteeeseenns lb. 18 @ 25 Se paliind we duo cnemasinn te umbiet med ton 65.00 @ 
Gincastnn, CB GRAND cise cnccesceseesecesoccevess Ib. 68 @ 70 TEP, PUSS GO VHS. ccc cccccsvcccssccoseces gal 44 @ 
Graphite, flake (400 pound bbl.)....-.+-seeeeeeeeeeees ib. 15 @ on ee tae Cee eee kal. om ; ad 

AMOTPhOUS 2... se ccee cece ceeceeereesesevees ib. 06 a Tyre-lith | Oa Re aa ee ee ever fi mee 100.00 > 
Green oxide of chromium (casks).......++-+eeeeeee+s Ib. 80 @ ao mega DIME 20. eeeeeeeseeeeeceeeseeceecercecess - «a & 
Garand dams BH. Gila) ..<..s0.csccrencesencsceonss lb. 02% @ ee | aemninmeantaecanmbenyl esi - a... 
Hexeamethylene Tetramine (powdered).......+++++++- Ib. 80 @ ‘ English ........ jpeidadiedghvacesdveesaa aay nn 
Sadan vod, redubed Gradet......s.c.sccccscesseveves ib, =.04 @ = .09 Wax, ponte SEP evresees Settee eee eeeeeeeeeness lb, 67 @ «70 
nang 15 : : MM, WEED cccvvcccccccccccceccccveesseves ib. 12 i 2 
pure bright ...++.++++-- - «lb. 12 @ GID 6 oecs ccccscvcccvssrcncosecceenesces Ib. 42° @ .52 
Infusorial earth, pow Bered cccccccccescecccvessccescee ton 60.00 @ czokerite, DE! Geos Ke nedebed Cet ads deauuee 1b. 28 a 60 
NT ie ne ae oe ton 65.00 @ . GTO cccccccsccccesccccesescccsces Ib. 65 @ .67 
2 e ; a TOTO occ cdccccvececsccncesscoesserersrceese Ib. 0 @ 
Irom oxide, red, reduced grades....-.---++eeeeereeees Ib. 4 @ .10 paraffin, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases).......... Ib. 10 @ 10 
red, pure, bright .....---e+eeseeeeeeeees Ib. 12 @ .16 S2D/ Eee Gh. Be COBBOED 6 oc ccvcecn Ib. 104%@ 10% 
i EES. cveustg osuaeeesaRannais Ib. 18 @ ate ee Ib. 12 @ ,123 
Mili CRs cccincundssccuevectbam habhacteceenstons lb, 16 @ .30 We: BNO ice idednnceuns irene desea any Se 
Re os ckcccnescecsectecsesceceesnoscosssseans ib. 14 @ .20 EE FE Ce ee @ 1.30 
per gaa - is DE. vnswteseneehseteoeee togsuenesecnd @ 1.45 
ad, « Be« lb. 11 a : . 
aris, white, American @ 1.75 

sublimed blue bntawestesSeensasadednsebauenes ib. 11 i English cliffstone @ 2. 

sublimed DI << scugeubudnbaylendethh 66ed ib. 0°". @ Wood ~ %, XXX. Coe ee eeerseeeeseseseeseseseseseses @ 

: : Yellow oct SD wcchonn0séueeeose ee ese @ .0s 
white, basic carbonate ........--eeeeeeeeeeeees lb. 10 @ EE 6 a dabdmteiwsweesd eh @ 

witth, Godin ertbete occ cccnctcccccvessctevees Ib. 091% @ Zinc oxide, American | Process, Bereshend brave , 

~ gy lg a ata iasi i, gi EST SET . lb. /, 

black hyposulphite (Black Hypo).....-....++.+- lb *.50 @ NS a b oe: _ ater | 
Ci, CD 6 pa ntnncknsecetenstspccadsunssaedunceven Ib. 01 @ OLY French process, red seal. as i o. > setery - 1b. 1S4@ 

: green sea . 0. b. factory. ./b. 15 

Litharge, domestic .........ccccccccccees sovccccees Ib. 104%4@ 12 white seal. .f. o. b. factory. ./b. sve 
I inc dene tecccccvcccocccccccspecvess Ib. 15 @ .16 Zine sulphide, pure ...------ceseererresercesesereses Ib. None 
@ublimed 20... ccc cc cccceccscccccccescccss Ib. 10%@ ® Nemteatl 
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THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Copyright, 1917. 
NEW YORK. 

NSETTLED conditions have prevailed in the American cot- 
ton market during the past month, resulting in wide fluc- 
tuations that have recorded gains up to September 25 of about 
two cents for spot middlings and 154 cents for January futures. 
The usual rumors of reduced production, inability to handle the 
crops and peace talk, were largely responsible for this movement. 
Later in the month prices eased off, due to a quiet market, better 
crop prices and more active selling in southern markets. On 
September 25, spot middling cotton was quoted 25.35 cents, com- 
pared with 15.95 cents last year. January futures were 23.54 

cents, compared with 16.18 cents a year ago. 
The recent decision of the Egyptian gov- 
acreage under cotton in 


Ecyrtian Corton. 
ernment to reduce the next 
order to increase the acreage in cereals is a new condition for 
consumers to anticipate. While irregular, direct sailings are ex- 
pected from Alexandria to Boston during the coming season. 
The fact that it will not be possible to sell Egyptian cotton 
on a c.i.f. price, or to stipulate even an approximate date of 
sailing, will make it difficult for the spinner to sell Egyptian 
yarn in competition with Peeler. However, things may change 
before the mills that are still well supplied with raw cotton come 
into the market for the new crop cotton. The latest crop cable 
under date of September 20 indicates crop prospects improved, 
with an estimated crop of 5% to 6% million cantars. 

The Boston Egyptian market has declined considerably during 
the last month and the quotation on September 21 for new crop, 
November shipment, Medium Sakelarides, was 42 cents, and 
Medium Uppers (Ashmouni), 35 cents f.o.b. Alexandria. 
Last year at about this time prices were 14 cents lower. 

Sea Istanp Cotton. There was very little business recorded 
in southern markets last month, owing to the high prices asked 
by interior holders. Little cotton was offered, and the quota- 
tions of 6 to 61 cents for Georgias and Floridas in the Sa- 
vannah market are largely nominal. 

Very serious damage is reported by the boll weevil around 
Valdosta and throughout southern Georgia, where a very large 
percentage of the crop is grown, and it is estimated that only 
one-fourth of a crop will be made in this section. There has 
been some increase in acreage in other sections, which will 
partly offset this damage, but crop estimates are reduced, and 
tange from 100,000 bales to 120,000 bales for the total crop. 

Mecuanicat Ducks. Activity in all grades has featured this 
market for the past month and prices, while unchanged, are 
strong. Government requirements are still the dominating factor 
in the duck situation, which will not be changed until military 


orders are filled. 


season’s 


Rarncoat Fasrics. The many contracts placed last month by 
the government for slickers have created a heavy demand for 
64 by 60 water repellent bombazine, dyed olive drab. Several 
million yards were sold at 13% cents for October to March de- 
livery. Many buyers, influenced by the advance in cotton, have 
purchased all lines of goods very freely. The belief is general 
that prices will remain steady, as the demand is good and most 
mills are sold up for this year; therefore, there is only a slight 
possibility of prices declining for some time. 

SHEETINGS, OSNABURGS AND Dritts. There was an improve- 
ment noticed in the movement of these fabrics during the month, 
and while prices show a decline since our last report, the under- 
tone is firm. The mills are reluctant to sell futures on account 
of the erratic fluctuations of the cotton market. Carriage cloth 
duck has moved slowly at firm prices, 

Tire Fasrics. The situation has been quiet with comparatively 


small new business, while the mills have continued to be busy 


on old contracts. Consumers are expected to enter the market 
early in October for present and future requirements, as the 
raw material and labor situation does not indicate lower tire 
values in the near future. Prices have undergone little change 
during the month. 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1917. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Airplane and Balloon Fabrics: 


Wamsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch.........c.000: yard $0.51 @ 
See: B- Ss v ose caenceniess 50 @ 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch: a eee AaK@ 
PED cds ob eGteunea sd cianewhéacseuecedueesaat yard 1.75 @ 
ce Se Ee ee ae ee Ie Tem: eae eae Ne 2.25 @ 
SPN . dnb 10ecebandkbiunssvdienckseteecsandémietic 2.50 @ 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-inch: 
PND ue pa duadtedcinen seni bendarbesdesencal yard 85 @ .90 
PONE dcp bus onde ednbnedesivkavauctaoneebbaas 60 @ .65 
ee ee nn ye nt oe 85 @ .@ 
SP ED. bdS cbs ech dwesdankbsanceesnsccendbanabaseas 75 @ .80 
PSE chi nwutnsaksndektseseeeedescssscceetouen 70 @ .85 
5a DE nied canebesknncbddabedasnaebee eat hewties 6 @ «65 
Colors—white, black, blue, brown. 
SNE CUEINOND: paknecdudacseedeunneeknseees pound 1.60 @ 1.65 
Tire Fabrics: 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed.............+. square yard 1.50 @ 1.60 
173%4-ounce Egyptian, combbed........cccccccccccccccsccce 1.30 @ 1.35 
E7IGGUNED TPN, GROEEE 6 occ c cc ctccccseccsscecenced 1.20 @ 1.25 
ST SO , Gs 0.0 00 hed des0e cen se ccedscesd . 1.00 @ 1.05 
Sere DU, GUN bbe ccccdcnvasestoncensccecas 80 @ .&85 
Sheetings: 
GRE DS 8 dbve becececcaceseecneessecéseass yard 17 @ 
GED DEO GENE cecccccccccccccsesvccccescecescscesse 16%@ 
Ge SRD betes ntenescinbs0b0c0be0ededeseeeceee 1ASY%@ 
SO BGG =o ck cccccivcvasececvccscesectescesvess 15 @ 
Ge: CREE Sob ea nteeavdveccbddedcesenneetescckus 16 @ 
Osnaburgs: 
GEE BPS co cckccevecvsvsisicvdosgeesceiecs yard 17 @ .22 
GREED DE oc ccccccwicecvisecscseceecsenéesecess 146 @ .20 
Se I din. ncecnownssseessnedheeesseeconecius 16 @ .2wY 
Mechanica! Ducks: 
BED bb ceb oven dantvesccéencééecosuceseseooesncns pound 52 @ .55 
PE dn -n:d od WORK 6O655 600 000d 000SG nse CENbenENeteEene 52 @ 3 
Carriage Cloth Duck: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck.............6.0555 yard 24 @ .25 
PE EPP cece cescsescecsstessoeorescess cece 27 @ .30 
PGE DRPEUED cceccccoescscccecsvcessevescseeeses 52 @ .60 
TOUMER TFSE-GUMES cccccccccctccovcceecesesccccccevsce 56 @ .60% 
Drills: 
SEG BHOGIGG. 6occcvdsevesevcecscesseeceteccoss yard 43 @ 
GREE BAP SNE ovcccdccdceccescccncccececvoscesocess 19%@ 
SSErth CFO GeGE occ ccccscccccsctsevccesccrcescesoeccce -26K%@ 
SBtmeh L.GSGOCE cccccivcdcdcccoccccccecescccecctcosse *.26 @ 
GBimch 1.99-7Erd ccccdscdccccscccccccecccevcccscescese *.33 @ 
Imported Woolen Fabrics Specially Prepared for Rub- 
berizing—Plain and Fancies: 
Gdte.. BIE 06 TU GOMONBe ccc ccevcovcccccescesesocss yard 60 @ 1.75 
56-inch, 234 to $ OUMCES. ccccccccccvcccccccscsccscccece 40 @ .95 
Imported Plaid Lining (Union and Cotton): 
63-inch, 2 to 4 CUMCEB. oc ccccccccccccccsecccsccescons yard 50 @ 1.00 
SGGnet, B OD 4 GUBGMBe oc cecocececececscovetescecuceeses 424%@ = «.75 
Domestic Worsted Fabrics: 
DE-Aeecthe, GE tp GB GMBEc cc cccoccccccccovecccescecs yard 45 @ 20 
Domestic Woven Plain Linings (Cotton): 
36-inch, 396 to 5 GUMONS. cccccccccccccecccccccscces yard 12%@ .27% 
Raincoat Cloth (Cotton): 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water repellent.............+.0+- yard 13K%@ 
66 x 48 not water repellent.................- 10%@ 
Tetlls 66 w FB. os cccccccccoceccccqccvcecctcccesscocsse *164%@ .17 
OO BI ix dn cctis dcienantcesieRiaicerineisxnune *22%@ .25 
Midi occ cox aus aawdnenadasaskcieeiedtathatiaeces "25 @ .30 
Teael, erlated occ ccccscccccccccsscvccsectvecenseseses “3 © JS 
IE OO WA dcash cousduhcentonscciancibeens+banee 11%@ 
6 E n4 aw navemevoutseretavedzennstéyindwhiel 10%@ 
Guetase prints GO & GB. oc oc cc cccccsescsccceccecvcecsees 12%@ 
G6 @ GBn cccccccccccvccccesccccsscocceess 13K%@ 
Repp PUTETETETE LT ee *.19 @ .23% 
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Burlaps COTTON TRADE NOTES—— 
32 7%-ounce 
40 7“%-ounce 


4O— BOUNCE «1.0... e eee cence tence ete ete ete eetenees . O A. BARNARD, one of the best known men in the cotton 
GO—1DGUMBE occ cc ccccccsesccccecccecccceccscceseeesee s P ° oe .: p ™ . 

40—10%-ounce ¢ fabric industry, with .an extensive connection among 
4S— 7y-ounce rubber manufacturers, has recently returned from Bretton Woods, 
where he spent the summer at the Mt. Washington Hotel. 


OS — SOURCE 2 vccccccccccccccccccccccccccevesseceseces 
45 9%-ounce 
It is estimated that 150,000,000 pounds of fabric, exceeding 


48 —10-ounce 








"Nominal. 300,000 bales of long staple cotton, will be required for this year’s 
EGYPTIAN COTTON MOVEMENT. tire production. 
From Avcust 1 to Jury 18, 1917. The Narotex Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has doubled its 
To 1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. — rSates : / i srappers form the 
RO ig bs diet tale tetas bales 214,726 213,585 208,486 + Cduipment within the past month. Auto tire wrappers 
DEED \i-ccnvansacsbdcadevenuensenete 131,609 137,299 149,429 largest part of the goods manufactured by this company, which 
Total shipments to Great Britain...... 346,335 350,884 357,915 makes narrow fabrics of all kinds. 
T en ae ee, oe Report has it that the Trion Co., Trion, Georgia, manufacturer 
o— f . 
NR ot 5d Js Un ko aawiwcend dana 38.056 59.919 50.882 of sheetings, drills and osnaburgs, has placed an order with the 
Dana ? 38,056 , 90,852 s ‘ - ‘ e 
my ECM Ses St ese aes age Whitin Machine Co. for the installation of 54 spinning frames 
BN scp wesieccccescvesvcuscecsceces ,603 " . : . . 
Switzerland .........+..+++05- . 19,8885 51,491 54,086 169,587 of the tape driven and wide 4-inch gauge type. 
EY ah chk eee hack ean ea wa wea ees 31,731 42,500 41,190 
Greece ... pc dienee eeaen.d Pan wae eee 65 785 2,392 ieee 
nen agrees Erna COTTON CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON. 
n 5 = . 7 2 2 2 . - + . - . . - 
Total shipments to continent.......... 121,343 _ 157,290 264,051 Under the auspices of the National Council of American Cot- 


To— ton Manufacturers and with the approval of the Department of 


7’ eee Us 
— a iy Pebeinte Midas Sr ota 100) precio es wenger! Commerce and of the Railroads’ War Board of the Council of 
Pee seers ne sashes SNe © iteoee ae a prt National Defense, a meeting will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Total shipments to all parts........+-. 599,964 727,227 802,614 at 10 A. M., Friday, October 5, with the object of effecting a 
lotal crop (interior gross weight), cantar* . me 4,726,518 6,473,726 speedier and more economic movement of the cotton grop than 
. _ ~~" js_ practical under present conditions. Invitations to attend 

*Cantar equals 98 pounds. and participate in this conference are extended to all those in- 


(Compiled by Davies, Benachi & Co., Liverpoo!.) . . 
terested in cotton and cotton manufactures. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS MEETING. 
oe « The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers will meet 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, October 18-20, 1917. An _ inter- 
esting program has been prepared including the following ad- 
dresses : 


“From Cotton Field to Cotton Mill,” to be illustrated by 
motion picture films, by Fred Taylor, cotton technologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“Our New Problems,” by Theodore E. Burton, president of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, New York City. 


“Co-operation between the Cotton Grower and the Cotton 
Manufacturer,” by E. J. Watson, president of the Southern 


Cotton Congress and Commissioner of. Agriculture for South 


Carolina. 
“The Dye Situation in America,” by I. F. Stone, vice-presi- 
coat eitias dent of the National Aniline & Chemical Co. H. Gardner Mc- 


Kerrow will speak on the same subject. 
At the banquet to be held on Friday at 7:30 P. M. it is 
expected that the principal speaker will be Dr. Nicholas Mur- 


J EK N & K E s ray Butler, president of Columbia University, New York City. 


JAVA PARA RUBBER. 


S P I N N I N G When tapping was first begun on certain of the less well- 


financed Java estates in 1912, the small quantity of latex ob- 
C O M P A N Y tained did not warrant the purchase of expensive machinery. 
Hand machinery proved a failure, and smoking with coffee wood 

by the Brazilian method was tried with success. Smoked balls 
were turned out averaging to weigh at least 20 per cent more 
“ than crépe from a given quantity of latex and having a viscosity 

of 74 against 69.4 for fine hard Para. As this new product sold 
for only about 9 per cent below the highest price paid for fine 
plantation, the increased weight gave a minimum excess profit 


P A W T U C K E T of 10 per cent and so proved a profitable venture. There is, 


however, no more actual rubber by smoking than ordinary acid 
RHODE ISLAND coagulation. This increased weight consists not of rubber but 
of imprisoned water and the shrinkage in subsequent manu- 
facture is greatly in excess of that of crépe. As the smaller 
estates become better established along modern lines this make- 
shift will hardly be continued, notwithstanding the claim of 
me a uniform quality obtained without chemicals, skilled labor and 
expert factory supervision. 
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